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PREFACE. 



In the preparation of The Progressive Course in Reading, the 
compilers have kept steadily in view certain results which, in their 
judgment, should be aimed at by every teacher of reading, viz. : com- 
mand of the art of reading, both silent and oral, a love for the best 
reading material, and the establishment of the reading habit. 

To secure the first of these results is the all-important problem of 
the earliest school years, and it is believed that the first three books 
of this series will be found well adapted to the end desired. 

After the close of the third or fourth school year, the intelligent 
teacher, while still endeavoring to perfect the practice of his pupils in 
the art of reading, will increasingly regard the reading exercises as 
means to such other desirable ends as the acquisition of information, 
an acquaintance with the treasures of printed English, and the uplift 
which results from such acquaintance. 

The compilers of these readers recognize fully the importance of 
silent reading, and, in their choice of selections, have directed the 
attention of pupils to many books which should be read silently. 
Believing, however, that the practice, now so general, of supplying 
schools with supplementary material provides quite adequately for 
silent reading, they have endeavored to bring together a body of 
selections specially fitted to* produce good oral readers. 

It is assumed that pupils who use this Fifth Book have access to the 
dictionary and have been trained to its use. In the judgment of the 
compilers there is need that teachers should pay increased attention 
to the fine art of reading aloud. They recommend that simple, well- 
chosen drills, physical and vocal, be made a part of each reading 
exercise. 

The pupil who reads well aloud reads, not to himself, but to other 
persons, whom he tries to impress with the thoughts and feelings 
already suggested to himself by the printed page. The task set for 
the teachers of oral reading is to render habitual in the reader certain 
practices — mental, physical, and vocal. 

Such habits can be secured only by persistent drill under the guid- 
ance of competent teachers. As in the preceding books, the selections 
in this volume have been grouped so as to secure desirable continuity 
of thought, while the groups are sufficiently varied to stimulate and 
satisfy, in some measure, the pupil's craving for information, his in- 
terest in adventure, and his desire for guidance. 

The selections from Charles Dudley Warner, Bayard Taylor, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and James T. Fields are used by arrangement 
with and permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the authorized pub- 
lishers of the writings of these authors. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON VOCAL TRAINING. 



In training for correct vocal expression, the aim should 
be to cultivate : (1) correct habits of breathing ; (2) the 
accurate utterance of the elementary sounds, and the ability 
to pronounce with ease any given combination of sounds ; 
(3) variety of pitch and inflections, and flexibility of move- 
ment. 

To provide abundant opportunity for special training 
in each of these directions, there has been inserted in the 
body of this book a series of exercises designed to facili- 
tate the task of the teacher, and to suggest additional 
lines of work. It should be remembered that the sponta- 
neous exercise of any power is the result of previous volun- 
tary efforts repeated until the reiteration has created a fixed . 
habit of action in a particular manner. There should, there- 
fore, be no neglect of the daily drill on elemental sounds 
and processes. 

The apprehension sometimes expressed, lest an over- 
precise and strained method of enunciation may result 
from such exercises, may be dismissed, if the distinction 
between the expression of thought, and the gymnastic 
training that makes the adequate expression of thought 
possible, be kept clearly in mind. 

When the pupil is reading from one of the selections in 
this book, his attention should be centered upon the 
thought to be conveyed to his fellow-pupils and upon the 
cpiality of the emotion that he desires to arouse in them. 
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In the first case, the important thing is the correctness of 
muscular action; in the second case, it is to observe 
whether the drill has borne fruit in greater ease and 
purity of expression. 

The exercises at the close of the several lessons are a 
vital part of the equipment supplied to the teacher in this 
book. In using them, the teacher should note that they 
may be made to serve an end distinct from that of gym- 
nastic training, since the words chosen for drill are largely 
those most commonly mispronounced, or with which the 
pupil is least likely to be familiar. He should be required 
to study the pronunciation and meaning of these words in 
preparing for the reading lesson, and the teacher should 
test the results of this study by requiring him to give 
the pronunciation from the spelling. Thus the correct 
pronunciation of specific words, and the general habit of 
correct enunciation, together with a knowledge of their 
true meaning, may be cultivated at the same time. 

On pages 8 and 9 will be found the Tables of " Vocals," 
"Vocal Equivalents," "Subvocals," "Aspirates," and 
"Subvocal and Aspirate Equivalents." These tables 
afford excellent material for numerous exercises, both 
oral and written. No teacher should be content until 
his pupils can utter each vocal sound with clearness and 
precision, and also give its name and the symbol which 
represents it. To this end every one should become 
familiar with the names and uses of each of the diacriti- 
cal marks, viz. : macron, breve, tilde, circumflex, dots, bar, 
cedilla. This knowledge is required in studying the pro- 
nunciation of words, in either text-books or dictionaries, 
and without it no one can properly interpret the printed 
symbols found in such books. 
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GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION. 







Table of Vocals. 






NAMB8 OF SOUNDS 




SYMBOLS 


NAMES OF BOUNDS 




SYMBOLS 


Long a . . 


. as in ate, a 


Short i . . . 


as in it, I 


Italian a . . 


it 


" arm, a 


Long o . . . 


tt 


" old, 6 


Broad a . . 


tt 


" all, a 


Short o . . . 


tt 


" on, 6 


Short a . . 


It 


" at, a 


Long oo . . 


It 


" boot, oo 


Flat a . . . 


tt 


" air, a 


Short oo . . 


it 


" foot, 00 


Short Italian 


a " 


" ask, a 


Long u . . . 


tt 


" use, u 


Long e . . 


tt 


" eat, e 


Short u . . . 


tt 


" up, u 


Short e . . 


u 


" end, e 


Circumflex u 


tt 


" urge,u 


Tilde e . . 


tt 


" earn, e 


Diphthong oi 


tt 


" oil, oi 


Long i . . 


It 


" ice, i 


Diphthong ou 


tt 


" our, ou 



Modified Long Vowels : 
t de'a, 6 bey', tl nite', hy e'na. 



as in Sun'dAy, behind', 



Table of Vocal Equivalents. 



a , 








as in what = 6 


5 . . 


. . as in sail5r = e 


a 








" " liSr = e 


o . . 


. . « « do == 00 


e 








" " where = a 


. . 


. . " " wolf = 66 


e . 

I 








" " they = a 
" " valise = e 


u . . 
u . . 


. . ." " rule = oo 
. . " " full = 00 


J 
q 








. " " girl = e 
. " " or = a 


y • • 

y • • 


. . " " my =i 
. . " " sadly = I 


6 








, " " son = u 


Dipht 


hongoy = oi; ow=ou. 



Table of Subvocals. 



b, as in bat, bad, bubble. I g, 
d, " " did, bad, riddle. | j, 



as in go, log, Gorgon. 
" " jug, just, enjoy. 
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Table or Subvocals — Continued. 



I, as in lip, lily, lively. 


til, 


as in the, with, that. 


m, " ik man, member. 


v, 


" " vine, very, give. 


n, " " not, money. 


w, 


44 " we, wet, will. 


ng, " " sing, sang, ring. 


y> 


44 " yes, yet, young. 


r, " " rat, term, tarry. 


z, 


44 " zone, zigzag. 



s or si, as in pleasure, measure, vision = sound of zh. 



Table of Aspirates. 

t, as in tin, pit, strut, 
th, " " thin, thick, fifth, 
sh, 44 " she, shall, blush, 
ch, " " child, march, 
wh = hw, as in wheat. 



f, 


as in 


fan, half, fifty. 


h, 


tt u 


hat, hold, beheld. 


k, 


(( It 


kind, like, kick. 


Pi 


tfr It 


pin, help, peep. 


8, 


tt 44 


sit, picks, decks. 

SUBVOCAL AND ASP! 


? • 


• . 


as in nige = s 


€ . 


. • 


« « «at = k 


5 h 


• • 


44 " machine = sh 


k- 


. . 


44 " age =j 


n . 


. . 


44 " think =ng 



8- 

X 

ph 

qu 



as in hag = z 

44 44 ox = ks 
44 " exist =gz 
44 " Ralph = f 
44 " quite = kw 



In the Word Exercises of this book italics are used to 
indicate silent letters; therefore, respelling to indicate 
pronunciation is necessary only in rare cases. 



VOCAL SOUNDS. 

A vocal is an elementary sound made of pure voice or 
tone. Letters that represent vocal sounds are called 
vowels. What letters are vowels ? 
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1. How many sounds are indicated in the " Table of 
Vocals"? Give each of the vocal sounds, and write its 
symbol. 

2. How many sounds are represented by each of the 
vowels — a, e, i, o, u? 

3. Why are the sounds of y and y called equivalents ? 
Name several other vocal sounds that are equivalents. 

4. Name two diphthongs whose sounds are equivalents. 

5. What is the difference between " long vowels " and 
" modified long vowels " ? How are modified long vowels 
in unaccented syllables indicated ? 



CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

Consonants (meaning sounded with) are so called be- 
cause they are combined in utterance with vowel sounds. 
Consonants are divided into two classes, Subvocals and 
Aspirate*. 

A subvocal is an elementary sound made of voice and 
breath united, as sounds of b, d, m, n, etc. 

An aspirate is an elementary sound made of pure breath, 
as the sounds of f , p, h, k, t, etc. 

A common fault in the enunciation of consonant sounds 
is dwelling upon the sounds instead of completing them 
promptly. This is especially liable to occur when it is 
necessary to utter several such sounds in succession, as in 
promptly, faults, meddle, amidst, tenths, bursts, depth, 
puzzled, etc. In these and hundreds of other words the 
muscles of the lips and tongue must be called into vigor- 
rous action. Drills on words and sentences containing 
these combinations will give the vocal organs precision 
in their utterance. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 

There is a natural tendency on the part of our vocal 
organs to modify certain elemental sounds, or substitute 
for them others that are more easily uttered. This ten- 
dency and our ignorance of the correct forms of spoken 
words, result in many inaccuracies of speech, some of which 
may be classified as follows: 

I. The substitution of one sound for another, thus — 
(1) by giving a its short sound instead of its long sound, 
as in Dan'ish, a'pricot, pa'tron, gra'tis; (2) by giving 
the sound of short o, instead of that of broad a, as in 
wa'ter, daughter, fau'cet, auc'tion, al'ways; (3) by giv- 
ing the long sound of i instead of the short, as in fertile, 
f u'tile, san'guine, mer'can tile, di late', di vorce', fi nance', 
ti rade', I tal'ian, I tal'ic ; (4) by giving the sound of long 
oo instead of long w, as in tune, tube, flute, du'ty, sub due', 
stu'dent, nu'mer al, in'sti tute, lu'di crous, rev o lu'tion. 

II. The suppression of a sound, — thus, in the mouths 
of careless speakers, ev'er y becomes " ev'ry," jo'vi al — 
"j5'val," vic'tftry — "vic'try," reg'lllSr— "reg'lSr," his'- 
tft ry — " his'try," a rith'mS tic — " rith'mS tic," etc. 

III. The insertion of a sound, — thus, hun'gry sometimes 
becomes "hun'gery," drowned — " drown' ded," tic'klish 
— ",tic'kel ish," eon ven'ient, — "eon ven'i ent," etc. 

IV. The accentuation of the wrong syllable, — as in re- 
cess', sue cess', ca nine', op po'nent, in qui'ry, as pir'ant, etc. 

To correct the several classes of mistakes referred to 
above will require the earnest and thoughtful attention of 
all. The hearing must be quickened to detect mistakes, 
and the vocal organs trained so that they will give ready 
and accurate utterance to each syllable. 
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PITCH. 

There are two errors common ill regard to pitch. The 
first is that of an artificially high pitch with resulting 
shrillness of tone and tendency to shouting or screaming. 
The remedy for this may be found in carefully consider- 
ing, before beginning to read, the character of the selec- 
tion to be rendered, and so determining in advance the 
pitch best suited to its expression. 

The second fault is rigid adherence to a single pitch 
once adopted. To this fault is attributable the uninterest- 
ing and tiresome effect of much oral reading. It should 
be remembered that the remedy for these, as for all other 
involuntary faults, is attention and active volition until 
correct muscular action shall have become habitual. 

Artificial extremes of pitch, however, should always be 
guarded against. What is desired is constant variation 
between limits not too wide, and the power to change 
from pitch to pitch at will. 

Medium pitch is employed in conversation, and in read- 
ing narrative, descriptive, and unimpassioned composition. 

Low pitch is appropriate to what is solemn or specially 
grand. An illustration may be found in — 

"Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see ; w etc. 

High pitch is appropriate to language of energetic 
appeal, command, etc., as in — 

"Strike — till the last armed foe expires! 
Strike — for your altars and your fires I 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires ! *' 

-From Lesson XVII. 
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INFLECTION. 

Inflection is a sliding of the voice upward or downward 
from the keynote. The keynote is the pitch of voice 
which pervades the expression of any passage. 

The rising inflection commences at the keynote and 
slides upward from it. It is used in direct questioning, 
in implied questioning, and in expressions of diffidence 
or doubt. 

The falling inflection commences above the keynote and 
falls to it, and is used in direct, positive statement, in 
complete assertion, and in any positive declaration. 

A form of the falling inflection, which commences at the 
keynote and slides below it, is called the cadence. It is 
used at the full completion of a statement. The cadence 
is intended to bring the ear to a complete state of rest, 
and the mind to consider a question ended, — a point 
beyond which nothing further is to be offered. 

The spacious firmament on hign7 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 

Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator's power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty haim. — Lesson XXIV. 

Tell why the inflections in this quotation are the rising 
or the falling, as marked. 

Note. — Inflection is, to some extent, a matter of taste or tempera- 
ment, and good readers will differ as to the use of the inflections in read- 
ing any piece. 
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EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is usually a more forcible utterance of a word 
or of words in a sentence than is given to the others. 
The emphatic words in a sentence hold substantially the 
same relation to the other words, as the accented syllable 
in a word does to the unaccented ones. 

Absolute emphasis is that stress of voice which is placed 
on some word or words expressing an important idea, 
where no contrast is expressed, or necessarily implied. 
All words that are important in meaning, or peculiarly 
significant, are emphatic. Note the emphatic words in 
the following stanza: 

The peaceful valley has waked and stirred, 
And the answering echoes of life are heard : 
The dew still clings to the trees and grass, 
And the early toilers smiling pass, 
As they glance aside at the white-walled homes. 
Or up the valley, where merrily comes 
The brook that sparkles in diamond rills 
As the sun comes over the Hampshire hills. 

— From Lesson XIII. 

Antithetic emphasis is the stress of voice placed upon 
words when in contrast. This kind of emphasis, in many 
instances, appears to result from the antithetic relation of 
the words to each other, more than from any special im- 
portance attached to their meaning. 

Note this kind of emphasis in the following : 

Poets may be born, but success is made ; therefore let me beg of you, 
in the outset of your career, to dismiss from your minds all ideas of 
succeeding by luck. Luck is an ignis fatuus. You may follow it to 
ruin, but not to success. Young men talk of trusting to the spur of the 
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occasion. That trust is vain. Occasion can not make spurs, you must 
win them. If yon wish to use them, you must buckle them to your own 
heels before you go into the fight. Any success you may achieve is 
not worth the having unless you fight for it. Whatever you win in 
life you must conquer by your own efforts, and then it is yours. 

— From Lesson XX VI L 

Sometimes emphasis is expressed by a pause after a 
word to give it force. This is called emphatic pause, as — 

Strike — till the last armed foe expires ! 
Strike — for your altars and your fires ! 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires ! 

— From Lesson X VIL 

The repetition of any word, rendered important by its 
use in a sentence, requires an increased force of utterance. 
This is commonly called cumulative emphasis. Note the 
application of this in the foregoing lines. 

Words used as exclamations when attended with strong 
feeling or emotion are generally emphatic. 

" Come back ! come back ! " he cried in grief, 

* Across this stormy water : 

And I'll forgive your Highland chief, 

My daughter ! — oh, my daughter I" — From Lesson XT V. 

Let it be remembered that emphasis is a relative, and 
not an arbitrary, stress placed upon words to distinguish 
them on account of their relative importance in the sen- 
tence. Too great stress of voice placed upon the emphatic 
words destroys the modulation, and renders the reading 
harsh and unpleasing. 

Then, too, those words only which are specially impor- 
tant, or those which are to introduce that which is new, 
should be emphasized. This relative importance is often 
almost destroyed by emphasizing too many words. 
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TONE. 



Quality of tone depends largely upon the proper shap- 
ing of the vocal cavity, and upon the proper direction of 
the breath. The nasal quality may be avoided by " plac- 
ing " the tone more in the front of the mouth ; huskiness, 
by enlarging the vocal cavity and the vocal orifice ; lack 
of resonance, by forming the tone with greater care in the 
roof of the mouth and by more vigorous action of the 
muscles concerned. 

Many varieties of tone are recognized by students of 
technical elocution, — the orotund, the aspirated, the 
guttural, etc., — but the study of most of these should be 
left for a later stage of culture than is represented in the 
grammar school. Every possible effort should be made to 
develop purity in the tones habitually employed, and the 
power to produce this pure tone with various degrees of 
force, suited to the sentiment of the passages uttered, and 
to the size of the room in which the reading is done. 

Orotund means simply pure tone unobstructed by breath. 
For illustration of this quality read carefully stanzas 1 and 
2 of Lesson XVII, and Lessons IX, XXVI, and XXVII. 

Aspirated tone is the utterance called out by fear, alarm, 
or sudden dread. See Lesson XXX, stanza 3. 

Guttural tone is the utterance of language appropriate 
to intense feeling of hate, loathing, or strong aversion. 
Illustrations may be found in Lesson XIII, and in Lesson 
XXII, paragraph 15. 



FIFTH BOOK. 
PART I. 

— <xj;*k©« — 
ADVICE TO READERS. 



I tell you earnestly, 
you must get into the 
habit of looking in- 
tensely at words, and 
assuring yourself of their 
meaning, syllable by syl- 
lable, nay, letter by letter. 
You might read all the 
books in the British Mu- 
seum, if you could live 
long enough, and remain 
an utterly " illiterate," 
uneducated person ; but 
if you read ten pages of 
a good book, letter by letter, that is to say, with real 
accuracy, you are for evermore, in some measure, an 
educated person. 

The entire difference between education and non-edu- 
cation (as regards ithe merely intellectual part of it) 
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JOHN RUSKIN. 
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consists in this accuracy. A well-educated gentleman 
may not know many languages, may not be able to speak 
any but his own, may have read very few books ; but 
whatever language he knows, he knows precisely; what- 
ever word he pronounces, he pronounces rightly. 

Let the accent of words be watched, and closely; let 
their meaning be watched more closely still. A few 
words, well chosen and distinguished, will do the work 
that a thousand can not, when every one is acting equivo- 
cally, in the function of another. 

—John Buskin (a great English author and critic). 

n. 

Some books are to be tasted, others are to be swallowed, 
and some few are to be chewed and digested; that is, 
some books are to be read only in parts; others to be read, 
but not curiously; and some few are to be read wholly, 
and with diligence and attention. 

Reading makes a full man; conference, a ready man; 

and writing, an exact man; therefore, if a man write 

little, heliad need have a great memory; if he confer little, 

he had need have a present wit ; and if he read little, he 

had need have much cunning, to seem to know that which 

he doth not. 

—Francis Bacon {an illustrious philosopher and jurist). 

III. 

In old days books were rare and dear. Now, on the 

contrary, it may be said with greater truth than ever that 

" Words are things, and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think." 
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Our ancestors had a difficulty in procuring them; oui 
difficulty now is what to select. 

We must be careful what we read, and not, like the 
sailors of Ulysses, take bags of wind for sacks of treas- 
ure — not only lest we should even now fall into the error 
of the Greeks, and suppose that language and definitions 
can be instruments of investigation as well as of thought, 
but lest, as too often happens, we should waste time over 
trash. 

Comfort and consolation, refreshment and happiness, 
may indeed be found in his library by any one "who 
shall bring the golden key that unlocks its silent door." 
A library is a true fairyland, a very palace of delight, a 
haven of repose from the storms and troubles of the 
world. Rich and poor can enjoy it equally, for here, at 
least, wealth gives no advantage. 

—From " The Pleasures of Life," by Sm John Lubbock. 



I. "Words defined : I. U Ht'Sr &te, ignorant, unlettered ; fie'eu- 
ricy, the state of being accurate, correct, or precise; 6 qulv'6 eal ly, 
in an uncertain manner, doubtfully; fiine'tion, office, employment. 

II. eSn'fSrence, conversation, discussion; wit, power of mind; 
doth, an old form of " do." 

III. an'ces t5r§, forefathers ; In'strp, ments, tools, implements ; In- 
ves tl ga'tion (literally, the act of tracing or tracking), study, inquiry ; 
lest, for fear that; trash, that which is worthless or useless. 

H. Notes : British MtL ge'um, a celebrated museum in London, 
founded in 1753. It contains great collections of drawings, prints, 
and manuscripts, and a library of more than one million volumes. 
This library is said to receive additional volumes to the number of 
forty thousand annually. 

John Ruskin was born in London in 1819 and died in England in 
1900. For more than fifty years his position as a critic, lecturer, and 
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writer was unique and influential. In 1843 he published a volume 
entitled " Modern Painters " which aimed to prove the superiority of 
modern landscape painters over the old masters. The brilliance of 
its style and originality of its views established the author's reputa- 
tion as an art critic. Many later volumes on art and other themes 
have enhanced his reputation and widened the circle of his influence. 

Francis Bacon, usually called Lord Bacon, was born in England 
in 1561, and died there in 1626. Shakespeare was born three years 
after Bacon, and died ten years before him. Both of them lived 
during the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James T. — a period dis- 
tinguished in English history for its great writers. 

The second quotation just given is from Bacon's Essays, of* which a 
great critic says, " As specimens of intellectual activity, or original 
thinking and apt illustration, they surpass any other writing of equal 
extent in our literature." Many books have been written in an effort 
to prove that Shakespeare was not the author of the works which 
bear his name, but that they were written by Bacon. This view, 
however, is not generally accepted. 

tJ tys'seg is one of the chief characters in Homer's " Il'I ad," and 
" Od'ys sef" two epic poems written in Greek. The Iliad gives an 
account of the siege and destruction of ancient Troy, and the Odys- 
sey describes the wanderings of Ulysses after the siege. 

III. Word study : The prefixes in, tin, non, are used with thou- 
sands of words to which they impart the general meaning of no or not, 
as in : insecure, unable, nonsense, non-education. The prefix in is gen- 
erally used with words from the Latin, and it regularly becomes it 
before words beginning with /, as in illiterate, t/limitable ; in becomes 
ir before r as in i rregular, irresistible ; in becomes im before m or p, 
as in immovable, impartial. 

In addition to the meaning mentioned above, un is prefixed to 
verbs to express the contrary, as in unlock, unpack, unbridle, unfold, 
and undo. Also, un is used to indicate absence of the quality or state 
expressed by the root words, as in, unbelief, unconcern, unstamped, 
unvarnished. 

IV. Direction : Select five words that illustrate the uses of each of 
the prefixes in, un, and non. If necessary, consult a dictionary. 



SHORT READINGS FROM FAMOUS BOOKS. 

I. A LONE ISLAND HOME. 
Fbom "The Swiss Family Robinson." 



Near the close of the last chapter of " The Swiss Family Robinson, or 
Adventures on a Desert Island. 1 * this statement is made : "On the morn- 
ing before our separation, I gave to Fritz the Journal in which ever since 
the shipwreck, I had chronicled the events of our life, desiring that the 
story might be printed and published. 

u It was written, as all know, for the instruction and amusement of 
my children, but it is very possible that it may be useful to other young 
people, more especially to boys." 

The author's suggestion has been fully realized, and for many years 
"The Swiss Family Robinson" has been among the most popular of 
juvenile books. Its chapters abound in adventure and information so 
interwoven as to awaken and maintain the reader's interest. 

The book was written by the Rev. Johann Rudolf Wyss, a Swiss who 
died in 1830. In Chapter I an account is given of a shipwreck and the 
escape of a missionary and his family to an island in the Pacific Ocean. 
The following chapters give some experiences of the family in their lone 
island home. The extract below is from Chapter X. 

1. It was now near the beginning of the month of June, 
and we had twelve weeks of bad weather before us. Much 
remained to be done in order to give the cave a comfort- 
able appearance, which became more desirable now that 
we had to live indoors. 

21 
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2. Several days were spent in arranging the different 
rooms. Ernest and Franz undertook the library, fixing 
shelves, and setting the books in order. Jack and his 
mother took in hand the sitting room and kitchen, while 
Fritz and I, as better able for heavy work, arranged the 
workshops. The carpenter's bench, the turning lathe, 
and a large chest of tools were set in convenient places, 
and many tools and instruments hung on the walls. An 
adjoining chamber was fitted up as a forge, with fireplace, 
bellows, and anvil, complete, all of which we had found in 
the ship, packed together, and ready to set up. 

3. When these great affairs were settled, we still found 
in all directions work to be done. Shelves, tables, benches, 
movable steps, cupboards, pegs, door handles, and bolts, — 
there seemed no end to our requirements, and we often 
thought of the enormous amount of work necessary to 
maintain the comforts and conveniences of life which at 
home we had received as matters of course. 

4. But in reality, the more there was to do the better; 
and I never ceased contriving fresh improvements, being 
fully aware of the importance of constant employment as 
a means of strengthening and maintaining the health of 
mind and body. This, indeed, with a consciousness of 
continual progress toward a desirable end, is found to 
constitute the main element of happiness. 

5. Our rocky home was greatly improved by a wide 
porch which I made along the whole front of our rooms 
and entrances, by leveling the ground to form a terrace, 
and sheltering it with a veranda of bamboo, supported by 
pillars of the same. 




A LONE ISLAND HOME. 
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6. Ernest and Franz were highly successful as libra- 
rians. The books, when unpacked and arranged, proved 
to be a most valuable collection, capable of affording 
every sort of educational advantage. 

7. Besides a variety of books, of voyages, travels, 
divinity, and natural history (several containing fine 
colored illustrations), there were histories and scientific 
works, as well as standard fictions in several languages; 
also a good assortment of maps, charts, and astronomical 
instruments, and an excellent pair of globes. 

8. I foresaw much interesting study on discovering 
that we possessed the grammars and dictionaries of a 
great many languages, a subject for which we all had a 
taste. With French we were well acquainted. Fritz 
and Ernest had begun to learn English at school, and 
made further progress during a visit to England. The 
mother, who had once been intimate with a Dutch family, 
could speak that language pretty well. 

9. All determined to improve our knowledge of German 
and French. The two elder boys were to study English 
and Dutch with their mother. Ernest, already possessing 
considerable knowledge of Latin, wished to continue to 
study it, so as to be able to make use of the many 
works on natural history and medicine written in that 
language. 

10. Jack announced that he meant to learn Spanish, 
"because it sounded so grand and imposing." I myself 
was interested in the Malay language, knowing it to be 
so widely spoken in the islands of the Eastern Seas, and 
thinking it as likely as any other to be useful to us. The 
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children begged me to decide on a name for our salt-cave 
dwelling, and that of Rockburg was chosen unanimously. 

n. 

U. The weeks of imprisonment passed so rapidly, 
that no one found time hang heavy on his hands. Books 
occupied me so much that but little carpentering was 
done, yet I made a yoke for the oxen, a pair of cotton- 
wool cards, and a spinning wheel for my wife. 

12. As the rainy season drew to a close, the weather 
for a while became wilder, and the storms fiercer than ever. 
Thunder roared, lightning blazed, torrents rushed toward 
the sea, which came in raging billows to meet them, lashed 
to fury by the tempests of wind which swept the surface 
of the deep. 

13. The uproar of the elements came to an end at last. 
Nature resumed her attitude of repose, her smiling aspect 
of peaceful beauty ; and soon all traces of the ravages of 
floods and storms would disappear beneath the luxuriant 
vegetation of the tropics. 

14. ' Gladly quitting the sheltering walls of Rockburg 
to roam once more in the open air, we crossed Jackal 
River for a walk along the coast, and presently Fritz with 
his sharp eyes observed something on the small island 
near Flamingo Marsh, which was, he said, long and 
rounded, resembling a boat bottom upward. 

15. Examining it with the telescope, I could form no 
other conjecture, and we resolved to make it the object of 
an excursion next day, being delighted to resume our old 
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habit of starting in pursuit of adventure. The boat was 
accordingly got in readiness ; it required some repairs 
and fresh pitching, and then we made for the point of 
interest, indulging in a variety of surmises as to what we 
should find. It proved to be a huge, stranded whale. 

16. The island being steep and rocky, it was necessary 
to be careful ; but we found a landing place on the far- 
ther side. The boys hurried by the nearest way to the 
beach where lay the monster of the deep, while I clam- 
bered to the highest point of the islet, which commanded 
a view of the mainland. 

17. On rejoining my sons, I found them only halfway 
to the great fish, and as I drew near they shouted in high 
glee : " Oh, father ! just look at the glorious shells and 
coral branches we are finding. How does it happen that 
there are such quantities? " 

18. " Only consider how the recent storms have stirred 
the ocean to its depths. No doubt thousands of shellfish 
have been detached from their rocks and dashed in all 
directions by the waves, which have thrown ashore even 
so huge a creature as the whale yonder." 

19. " Yes ; isn't he a great brute ! " cried 'Fritz. 
"Ever so much larger than he seemed from a distance. 
The worst of it is, one does not well see what use to make 
of the huge carcass." 

20. "Why, make train oil, to be sure," said Ernest. 
" I can't say he's a beauty, though, and it's much pleas- 
anter to gather these lovely shells than to cut up 
blubber." 

21. " Well, let us amuse ourselves with them for the 
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present," said I; "but in the afternoon, when the sea is 
calmer, we will return with the necessary implements, and 
see if we can turn the stranded whale to good account." 

22. We were soon ready to return to the boat, but 
Ernest had a fancy for remaining alone on the island till 
we came back, and asked my permission to do so, that he 
might experience, for an hotlr or two, the sensations of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

23. To this, however, I would not consent, assuring 
him that our fate, as a solitary family, gave him quite 
sufficient idea of shipwreck on an uninhabited island, and 
that his lively imagination must supply the rest. 

24. "Is coral of any use?" at last Jack suddenly 
demanded. 

25. "In former times it was pounded and used by chem- 
ists ; but it is now chiefly used for various ornaments, and 
made into beads for necklaces, etc. As such, it is greatly 
prized by savages, and were we to fall in with natives, we 
might very possibly find a store of coral useful in barter- 
ing with them. For the present, we will arrange these 
treasures of the deep in our library, and make them the 
beginning of a museum of natural history, which will 
afford us equal pleasure and instruction." 

26. " One might almost say that coral belongs at once to 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms," remarked 
Fritz ; " it is hard like stone, it has stems and branches 
like a shrub, and I believe tiny insects inhabit the cells, 
do they not, father ? " 

27. " You are right, Fritz ; coral consists of the calcare- 
ous cells of minute animals, so built up as to form a tree- 



like structure. The coral fishery gives employment to 
many men in the Persian Gulf, the Mediterranean Seas 
and other places. Left undisturbed, these coral insects, 
laboring incessantly, raise foundations, on which, in course 
of time, fertile 'islands appear, clothed with verdure, and 
inhabited by man." 

28. " Why, father, here we are at the landing place ! " 
axclaimed Jack. " It has seemed quite easy to pull since 
you began to tell us such interesting things." 

29. " Very interesting, indeed ; but did you notice that 
the wind had changed, Jack?" remarked Ernest, as he 
shipped his oar. 

m. 

30. The animated recital of our adventures, the sight of 
the lovely shells and corals, and the proposed work for 
the afternoon, inspired the mother and Franz with a great 
wish to accompany us. 

31. To this I gladly consented, only stipulating that 
we should go provided with food, water, and a compass. 
" For," said I, " the sea has only just ceased from its rag- 
ing, and being at the best of times of uncertain and capri- 
cious nature, we may chance to be detained on the island, 
or forced to land at a considerable distance from home." 

32. Dinner was quickly dispatched, and preparations set 
on foot. The more oil we could obtain the better, for a 
great deal was used in the large lantern which burnt day 
and night in the recesses of the cave ; therefore all avail- 
able casks and barrels were pressed into the service, and 
we took a goodly fleet of these in tow* 
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33. Knives and hatchets were put on board, and we set 
forth, the labor of the oar being greater than ever, now 
that our freight was so much increased. The sea being 
calm, and the tide suiting better, we found it easy to land 
close to the whale ; my first care was to place the boat, as 
well as the casks, in perfect security, after which we pro- 
ceeded to a close inspection of our prize. 

34. Its enormous size quite startled my wife and her 
little boy ; the length being from sixty to sixty-five feet, 
and the girth between thirty and forty, while the weight 
could not have been less than fifty thousand pounds. 
The color was a uniform velvety black, and the enormous 
head about one third of the length of the entire bulk, the 
eyes quite small, not much larger than those of an ox, 
and the ears almost undiscernible. 

35. The jaw opened very far back, and was nearly sixteen 
feet in length, the most curious part of its structure being 
the remarkable substance known as whalebone, masses 
of which appeared all along the jaws, solid at the base, 
and splitting into a sort of fringe at the extremity. This 
arrangement is for the purpose of aiding the whale in 
procuring its food, and separating it from the water. 

36. The tongue was remarkably large, soft, and full of 
oil ; the opening of the throat wonderfully small, scarcely 
two inches in diameter. "Why, what can the monster 
eat ? " exclaimed Fritz ; " he never can swallow a proper 
mouthful down this little gullet!" 

37. " The mode of feeding adopted by the whale is so 
curious," I replied, " that I must explain it to you before 
we begin work. This animal (for I should tell you that 
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a whale is not a fish ; he possesses no gills, he breathes 
atmospheric air, and would be drowned if too long de- 
tained below the surface of the water) ; this animal, 
then, frequents those parts of the ocean best supplied 
with the various creatures on which he feeds. Shrimps, 
small fish, lobsters, various mollusks, and medusae form 
his diet. Driving with open mouth through the congre- 
gated shoals of these little creatures, the whale engulfs 
them by millions in his enormous jaws, and continues his 
destructive course until he has sufficiently charged his 
mouth with prey. 

38. " Closing his jaws and forcing out, through the inter- 
stices of the whalebone* the water which he has taken 
together with his prey, he retains the captured animals, 
and swallows them at his leisure. 

39. " The nostrils, or blowholes, are placed, you see, on 
the upper part of the head, in order that the whale may 
rise to breathe, and repose on the surface of the sea, show- 
ing very little of his huge carcass. The breathings are 
called 'spoutings,* because a column of mixed vapor and 
water is thrown from the blowholes, sometimes to a 
height of twenty feet. 

40. " And now, boys, let me see if you can face the work 
of climbing this slippery mountain of flesh, and cutting 
it up." 

L Definitions : I. (5) tfcr'r&qe, a raised level space of ground sup- 
ported on one or more sides by a wall, or bank of earth ; (5) v§ r&n'da, 
an open, roofed porch belonging to a dwelling house ; (5) b&m b5o', a 
plant having a woody, hollow, round stem, which grows in tropical coun- 
tries to the height of forty feet ; (5) pll'l&r, a firm upright support $ 
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(7) dl vin'I tf, the science which treats of God, his laws and moral gov 
ernment; (7) fle'tiong, novels and romances; (7) fts tro" nfim'Ie al, per* 
taining to astronomy — astronomical instruments are used in measuring 
the distances and locating the positions of the heavenly bodies; 
(9) n&t'fl ral hls'td" rf, in its broadest sense, a history or description of 
nature as a whole — in a restricted sense it applies to the objects of vege- 
table and animal life ; (10) Ma lay 7 , pertaining to the islands lying in 
the Pacific Ocean, southeast of Asia — the Philippines are among these 
islands. 

II. (11) eaxdg, instruments for combing and shaping into a roll the 
fibers of cotton, flax, or wool, so that they may be spun into yarn ; (13) lu$ u- 
rlant, abundant in growth; (13) trop'Ies, the region lying on both sides 
of the equator, and bounded by one line 23° 28' north and another 23° 28' 
south of the equator; (14) flamln'gd, a bird with webfeet, very long legs, 
long neck, and bent beak; (15) tel'd seope, an optical instrument used in 
viewing distant objects; (15) sur mig'eg, guesses, conjectures; (20) tram 
oil, oil procured from the blubber or fat of whales, by boiling; (25) bar'- 
tSrlng, trading by exchanging one article for another; (27) ealea're- 
ous, consisting of or containing carbonate of lime, the substance of which 
shells are composed; (27) feVtlk, rich; (27) vgr'dure, green vegetation, 

III. (30) In spired', filled, animated; (31) stipulating, making 
an agreement or contract; (31) eaprl'cious, apt to change suddenly; 
(32) dls patched' (t), finished; (32) set on foot, began; (32) a vail'able, 
usable; (34) un dis cernl bl* (dizzSrn'), not capable of being seen by 
the eye ; (36) gul'lSt, the tube by which food is carried to the stomach ; 
(37) mSl'lusks, members of one of the grand divisions of the animal 
kingdom, which are somewhat protected by a calcareous shell; (37) 
ebn'gre" g& tSd, collected ; (37) shoalg, multitudes, crowds ; (38) In teV- 
stl cegj cracks, crevices. 

II. Suggestions to pupils : Notice that part of this lesson is a 
dialogue, that is, a discourse between two or more persons. The eager 
interest of the boys over each discovery is great, simply because the 
experience is new to them. The father is less interested. Why ? This 
difference in interest should be shown by the manner of reading the 
dialogue. Be careful that in the reading you make the proper dis- 
tinction between what the boys say and what the father says ; also, 
that the dialogue shall be distinguished from the purely descriptive 
part of the selection, by the manner of expression in reading. 
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II. A BOY IN THE COUNTRY. 



By Charles Dudley Warner. 



This selection constitutes the 
first chapter of a book bearing the 
title, "Being a Boy," which de- 
scribes the life of a boy on a farm 
on the outskirts of a New England 
country town. It is full of that 
cheerful, kindly spirit of happi- 
ness which sees the pleasant side 
of the commoner things of life, 
which sympathizes with animals, 
with men, with boys and girls, and 
which delights in letting the fancy 
play about a subject and brighten 
up its soberest sides with touches 
of humor or tenderness. One 
feels, in reading this book, that 
boyhood is happier and sweeter, 
and more full of interesting ex- 
perience than he had realized 
before. The work is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, with beautiful and apt illustrations that 
add much to its charm. 

The author was born at Plainfield, Mass., September 12, 1829. Be- 
sides writing books, he has contributed many articles to papers and mag- 
azines. A playful humor, which never lapses into coarseness, is one of 
the chief characteristics of his literary work. 




CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 



l. One of the best things in the world is to be a boy; 
it requires no experience, though it needs some practice 
to be a good one. The disadvantage of the position is 
that it does not last long enough ; it is soon over ; just 
as you get used to being a boy, you have to be something 
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else, with a good deal more work to do and not half so 
much fun. And yet everybody is anxious to be a man, 
and is very uneasy with the restrictions that are placed 
upon him as a boy. Good fun as it is to yoke up the 
calves and play work, there is not a boy on a farm but 
would rather drive a yoke of oxen at real work. 

2. What a glorious feeling it is, indeed, when a boy is 
for the first time given the long whip and permitted to 
drive the oxen, walking by their side, swinging the long 
lash, and shouting " Gee, Buck I " " Haw, Golden ! " " Whoa, 
Bright I" and all the rest of that remarkable language, 
until he is red in the face, and all the neighbors for Jialf 
a mile are aware that something unusual is going on. If 
I were a boy, I am not sure but I would rather drive the 
oxen than have a birthday. 

3. The proudest day of my life was one day when 1 
rode on the neap of the cart, and drove the oxen, all 
alone, with a load of apples to the cider mill. I was so 
little, that it was a wonder that I didn't fall off and 
get under the broad wheels. Nothing could make a boy, 
who cared anything for his appearance, feel flatter than 
to be run over by the broad tire of a cart-wheel. But I 
never heard of* one who was, and I don't believe one ever 
will be. 

4. As I said, it was a great day for me, but I don't 
remember that the oxen cared much about it. They 
sagged along in their great clumsy way, switching their 
tails in my face occasionally, and now and then giving a 
lurch to this or that side -of the road, attracted by a choice 
tuft of grass. And then I " came the Julius Caesar " over 
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them, if you will allow me to use such a slang expression, 
a liberty I should never permit you. 

5. I don't know that Julius Caesar ever drove cattle, 
though he must have seen the peasants from the Cam- 
pagna "haw" and "gee" them round the Forum (of 
course in Latin, a language that those cattle understood 
as well as ours do English) ; but what I mean is, that 1 
stood up and " hollered " with all my might, as everybody 
does with oxen, as if they were born deaf, and whacked 
them with the long lash over the head, just as the big folks 
did when they drove. 

£. I think now that it was a cowardly thing to crack 
the patient old fellows over the face and eyes, and make 
them wink in their meek manner. If I am ever a boy 
again on a farm, I shall speak gently to the oxen, and not 
go screaming around the farm like a crazy man ; and I 
shall not hit them a cruel cut with the lash every few 
minutes, because it looks big to do so and I cannot think 
of anything else to do. I never liked lickings myself, 
and I don't know why an ox should like them, especially 
as he cannot reason about the moral improvement he is to 
get out of them. 

7. Speaking of Latin reminds me that I once taught 
my cows Latin. I don't mean that I taught them to read 
it, for it is very difficult to teach a cow to read Latin or 
any of the dead languages, — a cow cares more for her 
cud than she does for all the classics put together. But 
if you begin early you can teach a cow, or a calf (if you 
can teach a calf anything, which I doubt), Latin as well 
as English. 
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8. There were ten cows, which I had to escort to 
and from pasture night and morning. To these cows I 
gave the names of the Roman numerals, beginning with 
Unus and Duo, and going up to Decern. Decern was of 
course the biggest cow of the party, or at least she was 
the ruler of the others, and had the place of honor in the 
stable and everywhere else. I admire cows, and espe- 
cially the exactness with which they define their social 
position. In this case, Decern could " lick " Novem, and 
Novem could " lick " Octo, and so on down to Unus, who 
couldn't " lick " anybody, except her own calf. 

9. I suppose I ought to have called the weakest cow 
Una instead of Unus, considering her sex; but I didn't 
care much to teach the cows the declensions of adjectives, 
in which I was not very well up myself; and besides it 
would be of little use to a cow. People who devote them- 
selves too severely to study of the classics are apt to 
become dried up; and you should never do anything to 
dry up a cow. 

10. Well, these ten cows knew their names after a 
while, at least they appeared to, and would take their 
places as I called them. At least, if Octo attempted to 
get before Novem in going through the bars (I have 
heard people speak of a " pair of bars " when there were 
six or eight of them), or into the stable, the matter of 
precedence was settled then and there, and once settled 
there was no dispute about it afterward. Novem either 
put her horns into Octo's ribs, and Octo shambled to one 
side, pr else the two locked horns and tried the game of 
push and gore until one gave up. 
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U. Nothing is stricter than the etiquette of a party of 
cows. There is nothing in royal courts equal to it; rank 
is exactly settled, and the same individuals always have 
the precedence. You know that at Windsor Castle, if 
the Royal Three-Ply Silver Stick should happen to get in 
front of the Most Royal Double-and-Twisted Golden Rod, 
when the court is going in to dinner, something so dread- 
ful would happen that we don't dare to think of it. It is 
certain that the soup would get cold while the Golden 
Rod was pitching the Silver Stick out of the castle win- 
dow into the moat, and perhaps the island of Great Brit- 
ain itself would split in two. 

12. But the people are very careful that it never shall 
happen, so we shall probably never know what the effect 
would be. Among cows, as I say, the question is settled 
in short order, and in a different manner from what it 
sometimes is in other society. It is said that in other 
society there is sometimes a great scramble for the first 
place, for the leadership as it is called, and that women, 
and men too, fight for what is called position; and in 
order to be first they will injure their neighbors by telling 
stories about them and by backbiting, which is the mean- 
est kind of biting there is, not excepting the bite of fleas. 

13. But in cow society there is nothing of this detrac- 
tion in order to get the first place at the crib, or the far- 
ther stall in the stable. If the question arises, the cows 
turn in, horns and all, and settle it with one square fight, 
and that ends it. I have often admired this trait in cows. 

14. Besides Latin, I used to try to teach the cows a 
little poetry, and it is a very good plan. It does not 
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benefit the cows much, but it is excellent exercise for a 
boy farmer. I used to commit to memory as many short 
poems as I could find (the cows liked to listen to "Thanar 
topsis" about as well as anything), and repeat them when 
I went to the pasture, and as I drove the cows home 
through the sweet ferns and down the rocky slopes. It 
improves a boy's elocution a great deal more than driving 
oxen. It is a fact, also, that if a boy repeats "Thanatop- 
sis" while he is milking, that operation acquires a certain 
dignity. 

I. Definitions : (2) gee — haw, terms used in driving oxen, — the 
first meaning " go or turn to the right," the other, " go or turn to the 
left; " (2) whoa, stop, stand; (3) neap, the pole or tongue of a cart or 
other vehicle drawn by two animals ; (7) eud, that portion of food which is 
brought up into the mouth from the first stomach so that it may be chewed 
again, — deer, goats, sheep, and cattle chew the cud ; (7) clas'sles, works 
of acknowledged excellence and authority in any language, — originally 
used of Latin or Greek works ; (8) u'nus, du'6, Se'to, no'vem, de'cem, 
numerals meaning respectively one, two, eight, nine, ten ; (10) pr$ ced'- 
ence, rank or dignity; (11) St'I quette (-ket), the forms required by good 
breeding to be observed in social or official life; (11) moat, the deep 
trench or ditch around the wall of a castle ; (13) de traVtion, the act of 
taking away from the good name or character of another. 

H. Notes : (5) The Cam pa'gna (kam p'a'nya) is a large rolling 
plain surrounding the city of Rome. It is mostly uncultivated, and 
is quite unhealthful. The ground is almost entirely volcanic. 

(5) The Romans applied the name Forum to a public space, — es- 
pecially the market-place in a city where public affairs were discussed, 
business transacted, etc. In Rome, the name applied particularly to 
the low, level space at the foot of the hill on which the Capitol stood. 

(9) " the declensions of adjectives " : In the Latin language adjec- 
tives have different forms when applied to male or to female beings. 
Thus, the Latin adjective meaning one takes the form unus when 
referring to a male, and the form una when referring to a female. 
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Windsor Castle is one of the palaces where the monarchs of Great 
Britain reside. It is situated on the Thames River, about twenty-one 
miles from London ; it is very old, and full of historic interest. The 
most exact and particular ceremony prevails there, as in all places 
where royal people live. It would be a breach of " etiquette " for any 
one to leave a room before the king or queen ; the next person in 
rank must come next, and so on. The allusion to the " Royal Three- 
Ply Silver Stick" and the "Most Royal Double-and-Twisted Golden 
Rod " is Mr. Warner's humorous way of setting forth the exact and 
settled customs pertaining to rank, which prevail at courts. 

Than a tSp'sIs — literally, "A View of Death" — is the title of a 
famous poem which was written by Bryant when he was only eight- 
een years old. Sometime you will wish to make a careful study of 
" Thanatopsis " ; it is considered one of the gems of our language. 

m. Suggestions : Do you note anything humorous in the third 
paragraph ? If so, point it out ; indicate it by your tone and expres- 
sion in reading. 

Examine other paragraphs, and note any touches of humor. 



III. IN SCHOOL AND OUT. 
From " Being a Boy," by Charles Dudley Warner. 

1. The boy farmer does not appreciate school vaca- 
tions as highly as his city cousin. When school keeps he 
has only to " do chores and go to school," but between 
terms there are a thousand things on the farm that have 
been left for the boy to do. Picking up stones in the 
pastures and piling them in heaps used to be one of them. 

2. Some lots appeared to grow stones, or else the sun 
every year drew them to the surface, as it coaxes the 
round cantaloupes out of the soft garden soil ; it is 
certain that there were fields that always gave the boys 
this sort of fall work. And very lively work it was on 



frosty mornings for the barefooted boys, who were con- 
tinually turning up larger stones in order to stand in 
the warm place that had been covered from the frost. 

3. A boy can stand on one leg as well as a Holland 
stork ; and the boy who found a warm spot for the sole 
of his foot was likely to stand in it until the words, 
" Come, stir your stumps," broke in discordantly upon his 
meditations. If he had his way he would do nothing in a 
hurry ; he likes to stop and think about things, and enjoy 
his work as he goes along. He picks potatoes as if each 
one was a lump of gold just turned out of the dirt, and 
requiring careful examination. 

4. Although the country boy feels a little joy when 
school breaks up (as he does when anything breaks up), 
or any change takes place, since he is released from the 
discipline and restraint of it, yet the school is his opening 
into the world, — his romance. Its opportunities for 
enjoyment are numberless. 

5. He does not exactly know what he is set at books 
for ; he takes spelling rather as an exercise for the lungs, 
standing up and shouting out the words with entire 
recklessness of consequences ; he grapples doggedly with 
arithmetic and geography as something that must be 
cleared out of his way before recess, but not at all with 
the zest he would dig a woodchuck out of his hole. 

6. But recess ! Was ever enjoyment so keen as that 
with which a boy rushes out of the schoolhouse door for 
the ten minutes of recess? He is like a deer; he can 
nearly fly ; and he throws himself into play with entire 
self-forgetfulness, and an energy that would overturn the 
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world if his strength were proportioned to it. For ten 
minutes the world is absolutely his; the weights are 
taken off, restraints are loosed, and he is his own master 
for that brief time, — as he never again will be if he lives 
to be as old as the King of Thvle, and nobody knows how 
old he was. 

7. And there is nooning, a solid hour, in which vast 
projects can be carried out which have been slyly matured 
during school hours ; expeditions are undertaken, wars are 
begun between the Indians on one side and the settlers on 
the other, the military company is drilled (without uni- 
forms or arms), or games are carried on which involve 
miles of running, and an expenditure of wind sufficient to 
spell the spelling book through at the highest pitch. 

8. Friendships are formed too, which are fervent if 
not enduring, and enmities contracted which are fre- 
quently "taken out" on the spot, after a rough 
fashion boys have of settling as they go along ; cases 
of long credit, either in words or trade, are not frequent 
with boys ; boot on jackknives must be paid on the nail ; 
and it is considered much more honorable to out with 
a personal grievance at once, even if the explanation is 
made with fists, than to pretend fair, and then take a 
sneaking revenge on some concealed opportunity. 

9. The country boy at the district school is intro- 
duced into a wider world than he knew at home, in many 
ways. Some big boy brings to school a copy of the 
" Arabian Nights," a dog-eared copy, with cover, title- 
page, and last leaves missing, which is passed around, 
and slyly read under the desk, and perhaps comes to the 
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little boy whose parents disapprove of novel reading, and 
have no work of fiction in the house except the latest 
comic almanac. 

10. The boy's eyes dilate as he steals some of the won- 
drous pages, and he longs to lose himself in the land 
of enchantment open before him. He tells at home that 
he has seen the most wonderful book that ever was, and a 
big boy promised to lend it to him. "Is it a true 
book, John ? " asks the grandmother ; " because if it isn't 
true, it is the worst thing that a boy can read." (This 
happened years ago.) 

11. John cannot answer as to the truth of the book, 
and so does not bring it home ; but borrows it never- 
theless, and conceals it in the barn, and lying in the hay- 
mow is lost in its enchantments many an odd hour when 
he is supposed to be doing chores. 

12. There were no chores in the " Arabian Nights " ; 
the boy there had but to rub the ring and summon a 
genius, who would feed the calves and pick up chips and 
bring in wood in a minute. It was through this embla 
zoned portal that the boy walked into the world of books, 
which he soon found was larger than his own, and filled 
with people he longed to know. 



I. Definitions: (2) ean'ta lpwpes, muskmelons; (3) dls edrd'ant If, 
harshly ; (3) nied 1 ta'tiong, thoughts, reflections ; (4) dls'91 pllne, drill, 
training; (5) recess', intermission; (7) proj'eets, plans, schemes; 
(7) ma, tweed', completed ; (8) fgr'vent, earnest, warm; (8) en'mi ties, 
hatreds; (8) grteVanc^, injury; (10) dilate', expand; (11) en chant'- 
ments. charms; (12) era bla'zoned, adorned with painted decorations — 
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"emblazoned pSr'tal," a beautiful ornamental opening; (12) genius 
(-yus), a good or an evil spirit with more than human power. 

H. Notes : (6) Thu'le" was the name given by the ancients to the 
most northern part of Europe known to them. What they did not 
know about the country they tried to imagine. 

(9) " The Arabian Nights " is a collection of strange and marvel- 
ous tales, written very long ago in Persia, in which wonderful things 
are described as occurring by magic. 

m. Explain the meanings of : (1) "when school keeps" ; (1) "do 
chores"; (3) "stir your stumps"; (4) "breaks up"; (8) "taken 
out"; (8) "boot on jackknives must be paid on the nail"; (9) "a 
dog-eared copy "; (12) " the world of books." 

IV. Suggestion : Compare paragraphs 5 and 6 ; the first requires 
moderate force and deliberate utterance, while tho latter, in harmony 
with the thought, should be read in a lively, sprightly manner. 



IV. PAID IN HIS OWN COIN. 

From "Hajji Baba," bt James Morier. 

The author of this selection was born in England in 1780, and died in 
1849. For some years he was connected with the English embassy in 
Persia. The knowledge of Eastern customs and manners, which he was 
thus enabled to obtain, furnished him the subjects for his books. 

1. In the reign of the Caliph Harun-al-Rashid, of 
happy memory, there lived in the city of Bagdad a cele- 
brated barber, of the name of Ali Sakal. He was so 
famous for a steady hand, and dexterity in his profession, 
that he could shave a head, and trim a beard and whiskers, 
with his eyes blindfolded, without once drawing blood. 
There was not a man of any fashion at Bagdad who did not 
employ him ; and such a run of business had he, that at last 
he became proud and insolent, and would scarcely ever 
touch a head whose master was not at least a bey or an aga. 
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2. Wood for fuel was always scarce and dear at Bag- 
dad, and, as his shop consumed a great deal, the wood- 
cutters brought their loads to him in preference, almost 
sure of meeting with a ready sale. 

3. It happened one day that a poor woodcutter, new 
in his profession, and ignorant of the character of Ali 
Sakal, went to his shop and offered him for sale a load of 
wood, which he had just brought from a considerable dis- 
tance in the country, on his donkey. Ali immediately 
offered him a price, making use of these words, " For all 
the wood that is upon the donkey." 

4. The woodcutter agreed, unloaded his beast, and 
asked for the money. " You have not given me all the 
wood yet," said the barber ; "I must have the pack saddle 
(which is chiefly made of wood) into the bargain — that 
was our agreement." "How I " said the other, in great 
amazement; "whoever heard of such a bargain? It is 
impossible." 

5. In short, after many words and much altercation, 
the overbearing barber seized the pack saddle, wood and 
all, and sent away the poor peasant in great distress. He 
immediately ran to the cadi, and stated his griefs ; the cadi 
was one of the barber's customers, and refused to hear 
the case. The woodcutter went to a higher judge; he 
also patronized Ali Sakal, and made light of the complaint. 
The poor man then appealed to the mufti himself, who, 
having pondered over the Question, at length settled that 
it was too difficult a case for him to decide, no provision 
being made for it in the Koran ; and therefore the peas- 
ant must put up with his loss. 
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6. The woodcutter was not disheartened, but forth- 
with got a scribe to write a petition to the caliph himself, 
which was duly presented on Friday, the day when he went 
in state to the mosque. The caliph's punctuality in read- 
ing petitions is well known, and it was not long before 
the woodcutter was called to his presence. When he had 
approached the caliph, he kneeled and kissed the ground ; 
and then placing his arms straight before him, his hands 
covered with the sleeves of his cloak and his feet close 
together, he awaited the decision of his case. 

7. " Friend," said the caliph, " the barber has words 
on his side — you have equity on yours. The law must 
bfe defined by words, and agreements must be made in 
words: the former must have its course, or it is nothing, 
and agreements must be kept, or there would be no faith 
between man and man ; therefore the barber must keep 
all his wood." Then calling the woodcutter close to him, 
the caliph whispered something in his ear, which none but 
he could hear, and then sent him away quite satisfied. 

8. The woodcutter, having made his obeisances, 
returned to his donkey, which was tied without, and pro- 
ceeded to his home. A few days after he applied to the 
barber, as if nothing had happened between them, request- 
ing that he and a companion of his from the country might 
enjoy the dexterity of his hand ; and the price at which, 
both operations were to be performed was settled. 

9. When the woodcutter's crown had been properly 
shorn, Ali Sakal asked where his companion was. 

" He is just standing without here," said the other, 
•' and he shall come in presently." 



Accordingly he went out, and returned, leading his 
donkey after him by the halter. 

" This is my companion," said he, " and you must shave 
him." 

10. " Shave him ! " exclaimed the barber, in the greatest 
surprise. " It is enough that 1 have consented to demean 
myself by touching you; and do you insult me by asking 
me to do as much to your donkey ? Away with you, or 
I'll send you both to Jericho." And forthwith he drove 
them out of his shop. 

U. The woodcutter immediately went to the caliph, 
was admitted to his presence, and related his case. 

" *Tis well," said the commander of the faithful ; "bring 
Ali Sakal and his razors to me this instant," he exclaimed 
to one of his officers ; and in the course of ten minutes 
the barber stood before him. 

12. u Why do you refuse to shave this man's compan- 
ion?" said the caliph to the barber. "Was not that 
your agreement?" 

13. Ali, kissing the ground, answered, "'Tis true, O 
caliph, that such was our agreement ; but who ever made 
a companion of a donkey before? or who ever before 
thought of treating it as a true believer?" 

14. " You may say right," said the caliph ; " but, at 
the same time,. who ever thought of insisting on a pack 
saddle being included in a load of wood? No, no; it is 
the woodcutter's turn now. To the donkey immediately, 
or you know the consequences." 

•15. The barber was then obliged to prepare a large 
quantity of soap, to lather the beast from head to foot, 
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THE BARBER'S PUNISHMENT. 

and to shave him in the presence of the caliph, and of 
the whole court, whilst he was jeered and mocked by 
the taunts and laughing of all the bystanders. The 
poor woodcutter was then dismissed with an appropriate 
present of money, and all Bagdad resounded with the 
story, and celebrated the justice of the commander of the 
faithful. 



I. Definitions : (1) dex teVI ty, skill and ease in using the hands; 
(1) In'so lent, without regard for the feelings of others; (1) bey, a title 
of honor, also the title of the governor of a district; (1) aga', a 
title of respect, also a chief officer; (5) al ter ea'tion, a dispute, a wordy 
war; (5) ea'dl, a judge; (5) mufti, a Mohammedan high priest; 
(5) Ko'ran, the Mohammedan Bible; (6) mbsque, a Mohammedan 
church ; (7) eq'ul ty, natural justice or right ; (8) 6 bei'sance, bow : (10) 
d6 mean', debase, lower- 
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n. Pronounce: (1) A'liSa'kal; (3) d5n'k*y; (5) pat'r6niz«d; 
(8) eom pau'ion(-yun) ; (ll)ra'zdrg; (14) edn's&qu§nce§; (15) pres- 
ence; (15) taunts; (15) dismissed 7 ; (15) r&souud'ed. 

m. Notes : -Ca'llph (f) is the title given by Mohammedans to one 
supreme in authority. In the eighth century Ha run'-al-Rash'Id was 
-Caliph of Bag dad', a city of Asiatic Turkey. His adventures, in dis- 
guise, are related in several of the stories of the " Arabian Nights." 

IV. Suggestion : In reading this selection, a clear distinction in 
style of rendering should be made between" the portions that are purely 
narrative, and those that present the language of the several charac- 
ters. The pupil must imagine himself to be in the place of the 
different characters, and must vary his tones, emphasis, and inflection 
accordingly. 



V. HIAWATHA'S FASTING. 
An Indian Myth, by Henry W. Longfellow. 

This selection is from u The 
Song of HI a wa/tha," a famous 
epic poem which was published 
in 1855. In the intervening 
years it has grown in popu- 
larity, and to-day it is a great 
favorite alike with young and 
old. 

In " The Song of Hiawatha " 
the genius of the author has 
embalmed in graceful and melo- 
dious verse the best traits of the 
American Indian. 

Longfellow in song and 
Cooper in story have done 
more than any and all other 
writers to provide us an inter- 
esting record of the life and 
habits of the red man. " Hia- 
watha" is only one of numerous poems written by Longfellow. His 
writings are widely read and greatly admired, and he is certainly one of 
the most popular of American poets. 

Longfellow's complete works are published by Houghton, Mifflin A Co. 




HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
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1. You shall hear how Hiawatha 
Prayed and fasted in the forest, 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triumphs in the battle, 
And renown among the warriors, 
But for profit of the people, 

For advantage of the nations* 

2. First he built a lodge for fasting, 
Built a wigwam in the forest, 

By the shining Big-Sea- Water, 
In the blithe and pleasant Springtime, 
In the Moon of Leaves he built it, 
And, with dreams and visions many, 
Seven whole days and nights he fasted. 

3. On the first day of his fasting 
Through the leafy woods he wandered ; 
Saw the deer start from the thicket, 
Saw the rabbit in his burrow, 

Heard the pheasant, Bena, drumming, 
Heard the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
Rattling in his hoard of acorns, 
Saw the pigeon, the Omeme, 
Building nests among the pine trees, 
And in flocks the wild goose, Wawa, 
Flying to the fen lands northward, 
Whirring, wailing far above him. 
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44 Master of Life I " he cried, desponding, 
44 Must our lives depend on these things?" 

4. On the next day of his fasting 
By the river's brink he wandered, 
Through the Muskoday, the meadow, 
Saw the wild rice, Mahnomonee, 
Saw the blueberry, Meenahga, 

And the strawberry, Odahmin, 
And the gooseberry, Shahborain, 
And the grapevine, the Bemahgut, 
Trailing o'er the alder branches, 
Filling all the air with fragrance ! 
"Master of Life! " he cried, desponding, 
44 Must our lives depend on these things ? ' 

5. On the third day of his fasting 
By the lake he sat and pondered, 

By the still, transparent water ; 

Saw the sturgeon, Nahma, leaping, 

Scattering drops like beads of wampum, 

Saw the yellow perch, the Sahwa, 

Like a sunbeam in the water, 

Saw the pike, the Maskenozha, 

And the herring, Okahahwis, 

And the Shawgashee, the crawfish ! 

44 Master of Life I " he cried, desponding, 

44 Must our lives depend on these things ? " 

6. On the fourth day of his fasting 
In his lodge he lay exhausted ; 
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From his couch of leaves and branches 
Gazing with half -open eyelids, 
Full of shadowy dreams and visions, 
On the dizzy, swimming landscape, 
On the gleaming of the water, 
On the splendor of the sunset. 

7. And he saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garments green and yellow, 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendor of the sunset ; 
Plumes of green bent o'er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden. 

8. Standing at the open doorway, 
Long he looked at Hiawatha, 
Looked with pity and compassion 
On his wasted form and features, 
And, in accents like the sighing 

Of the South- Wind in the tree tops, 
Said he, " O my Hiawatha ! 
All your prayers are heard in heaven. 
For you pray not like the others ; 
Not for greater skill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triumph in the battle, 
Nor renown among the warriors, 
But for profit of the people, 
For advantage of the nations. 
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9. " From the Master of Life descending 
I, the friend of man, Mondamin, 
Come to warn you and instruct you, 
How by struggle and by labor 
You shall gain what you have prayed for. 
Rise up from your bed of branches, 
Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me ! " 

10. Faint with famine, Hiawatha 
Started from his bed of branches, 
From the twilight of his wigwam 
Forth into the flush of sunset 
Came, and wrestled with Mondamin ; 
At his touch he felt new courage 
Throbbing in his brain and bosom, 
Felt new life and hope and vigor 
Run through every nerve and fiber. 

11. So they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 

And the more they strove and struggled, 

Stronger still grew Hiawatha ; 

Till the darkness fell around them, 

And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 

From her haunts among the fen lands, 

Gave a cry of lamentation, 

Gave a scream of pain and famine. 

12. " 'Tis enough ! " then said Mondamin, 
Smiling upon Hiawatha, 
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44 But to-morrow, when the sun sets, 
I will come again to try you." 
And he vanished, and was seen not ; 
Whether sinking as the rain sinks, 
Whether rising as the mists rise, 
Hiawatha saw not, knew not, 
Only saw that he had vanished, 
Leaving him alone and fainting, 
With the misty lake below him, 
And the reeling stars above him. 

13. On the morrow and the next day, 
When the sun through heaven descending, 
Like a red and burning cinder 

From the hearth of the Great Spirit, 
Fell into the western waters, 
Came Mondamin for the trial, 
For the strife with Hiawatha ; 
Came as silent as the dew comes, 
From the empty air appearing, 
Into empty air returning, 
Taking shape when earth it touches, 
But invisible to all men 
In its coming and its going. 

14. Thrice they wrestled there together 
In the glory of the sunset, 

Till the darkness fell around them, 
Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From her haunts among the fen lands, 
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Uttered her loud cry of famine, 
And Mondamin paused to listen. 




HIAWATHA AND MONDAMIN. 

16. Tall and beautiful he stood there, 
In his garments green and yellow : 
To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded with his breathing, 
And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him. 



16. And he cried, " O Hiawatha 1 
Bravely have you wrestled with me, 
Thrice have wrestled stoutly with me, 
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And the Master of Life, who sees us, 
He will give to you the triumph I " 

17. Then he smiled and said : " To-morrow 
Is the last day of your conflict, 

Is the last day of your fasting. 
You will conquer and o'ercome me ; 
Make a bed for me to lie in, 
Where the rain may fall upon me, 
Where the gun may come and warm me ; 
Strip these garments, green and yellow, 
Strip this nodding plumage from me, 
Lay me in the earth and make it 
Soft and loose and light above me. 

18. " Let no hand disturb my slumber, 
Let no weed nor worm molest me, 

Let not Kahgahgee, the raven, 
Come to haunt me and molest me, 
Only come yourself to watch me, 
Till I wake, and start, and quicken, 
Till I leap into the sunshine." 

19. And thus saying, he departed ; 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha, 

But he heard the Wawonaissa, 
Heard the whip-poor-will complaining, 
Perched upon his lonely wigwam ; 
Heard the rushing Sebowisha, 
Heard the rivulet rippling near him, 
Talking to the darksome forest $ 
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Heard the sighing of the branches, 
As they lifted and subsided 
At the passing of the night wind, 
Heard them, as one hears in slumber 
Far-off murmurs, dreamy whispers : » 
Peacefully slept Hiawatha. 

20. On the morrow came Nokomis, 
On the seventh day of his fasting, 
Came with food for Hiawatha, 
Came imploring and bewailing, 

Lest his hunger should o'ercome him, 
Lest his fasting should be fatal. 

21. But he tasted not, and touched not, 
Only said to her, u Nokomis, 

Wait until the sun is setting, 
Till the darkness falls around us, 
Till the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Crying from the desolate marshes, 
Tells us that the day is ended." 

22. Homeward weeping went Nokomis, 
Sorrowing for her Hiawatha, 

Fearing lest his strength should fail him. 

Lest his fasting should be fatal. 

He meanwhile sat weary waiting 

For the coming of Mondamin, 

Till the shadows, pointing eastward, 

Lengthened over field and forest, 

Till the sun dropped from the heaven, 
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Floating on the waters westward, 
As a red leaf in the Autumn 
Falls and floats upon the water, 
Falls and sinks into its bosom. 

23. And behold ! the young Mondamin 
With his soft and shining tresses, 

With his garments green and yellow, 
With his long and glossy plumage, 
Stood and beckoned at the doorway. 
And as one in slumber walking, 
Pale and haggard, but undaunted, 
From the wigwam Hiawatha 
Came and wrestled with Mondamin. 

24. Round about him spun the landscape. 
Sky and forest reeled together, 

And his strong heart leaped within him, 
As the sturgeon leaps and struggles 
In a net to break its meshes. 
Like a ring of fire around him 
Blazed and flared the red horizon, 
And a hundred suns seemed looking 
At the combat of the wrestlers. 

25. Suddenly upon the greensward 
All alone stood Hiawatha, 
Panting with his wild exertion, 
Palpitating with the struggle ; 

And before him, breathless, lifeless, 
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Lay the youth, with hair disheveled, 
Plumage torn, and garments tattered, 
Dead he lay there in the sunset. 

* 26. And victorious Hiawatha 
Made the grave as he commanded, 
Stripped* the garments from Mondamin, 
Stripped his tattered plumage from him, 
Laid him in the earth, and made it 
Soft and loose and light above him ; 
And the heron, the Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From the melancholy moorlands, 
Gave a cry of lamentation, 
Gave a cry of pain and anguish. 

27. Homeward then went Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis, 

And the seven days of his fasting 
Were accomplished and completed. 
But the place was not forgotten 
Where he wrestled with Mondamin ; 
Nor forgotten nor neglected 
Was the grave where lay Mondamin, 
Sleeping in the rain and sunshine, 
Where his scattered plumes and garments 
Faded in the rain and sunshine. 

28. Day by day did Hiawatha 
Go to wait and watch beside it ; 
Kept the dark mold soft above it, 
Kept it clean from weeds and insects, 
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Drove away, with scoffs and shoutings, 
Kahgahgee, the king of ravens. 

29. Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another, 
And before the Summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its long, soft, yellow tresses ; 
And in rapture Hiawatha 
Cried aloud, " It is Mondamin ! 
Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin ! " 
Then he called to old Nokomis 
And Iagoo, the great boaster, 
Showed them where the maize was growing, 
Told them of his wondrous vision, 
Of his wrestling and his triumph, 
Of this new gift to the nations, 
Which should be their food forever. 

90. And still later, when the Autumn 
Changed the long, green leaves to yellow, 
And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow, 
Then the ripened ears he gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from off them, 
As he once had stripped the wrestler, 
Gave the first Feast of Mondamin, 
And made known unto the people 
This new gift of the Great Spirit. 
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I. Definitions: (1) er&ft, cunning, skill; (2) blithe, merry; (2) 
lodge, wigwam ; (3) bur'row, a hole in the ground ; (3) pheag'ant, one 
of the larger wild birds found in the woods of (his country; (5) p5n'- 
dgred, thought deeply; (5) trans par'ent, clear, admitting the passage 
of light; (5) stur'geon, a large fish; (5) wam'piim, beads made of 
shells, used by the North American Indians as money , (6) ej Aaust'ed, 
worn out; (8) eompas'sion (-pash'iin), pity; (10) fam'Ine, want of 
food; (11) lam en ta'tion, wailing, moaning; (14) thrice, three times, 
(23) hag'gard, hollow-eyed, wild and wasted; (24) hori'zon, the line 
on which the earth and sky seem to unite; (25) palpitating, throbbing, 
fluttering; (25) dlshev'eled, spread loosely or in disorder; (28) mold, 
soft, crumbling earth; (29) maize, the grain usually called corn in 
America, 

II. Pronunciation: In some cases the author has given the 
Indian equivalents of the English names of a number of familiar 
objects. To preserve the rhythm of the verse, the pronunciation of 
these Indian names must be given with care. 

Note the following markings : (1) Hi a wa'tha, (3) be'na, (3) ad jl- 
datt'mo, (3)6 me'me, (3) wa/wa, (4) miis ko day*, (4) maA no mo'nee, 
(4) inee naA'ga, (4) 6 daA'mln, (4) shaA bo'mln, (4) b§ m&A'guf, (5) 
naA'ma, (5) s'aA'wa, (5) mas ke no'zha, (5) o kaA ah'wis, (5) shatr- 
gash ee', (9) Mon da'mln, (11) shuA-shuA'gaA, (18) kaA gah gee', 
(19) wa w6u ais'sa, (19) se bo wish' a, (20) No ko'mls, — the grand- 
mother of Hiawatha, (29) I a'goo. 

The Indian names given to persons are supposed to indicate some- 
thing of the character of the individuals to whom they are applied; 
the Indian names of animals also are thought to have appropriate 
significance. Many of our own words are beautiful and appropriate, 
and their sounds naturally suggest the objects or ideas which they 
represent. Thus, whip-poor-will is a reproduction of the cry made by 
this bird ; in stanza 19, rippling, murmurs, and whispers are especially 
significant words ; notice also the expression " melancholy moorlands," 
in stanza 26. 

HI. Suggestion : The style of " Hiawatha " is so flowing and 
even, that great care should be used to avoid a dull and droning way 
of reading the verses. 

IV. Question: (2) What do you think the poet means by the 
expression "the Moon of Leaves"? 
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VI. ON LAKE GEORGE IN 1757. 
Fbom "The Last of the Mohicans/' bt James Fenimork Coopicr. 

This extract is taken from 
Chapter XX of a romance 
which first appeared in 1826. 
Its scene lies along the border 
line between the American col- 
onies and the French posses- 
sions as they existed during the 
French and Indian War. 

44 The Last of the Mohicans " 
is one of the best and most pop- 
ular of the famous 44 Leather- 
stocking Tales." The other 
books of the series are : 44 The 
Deerslayer," 44 The Pathfinder," 
"The Pioneers," and 44 The 
Prairie." The hero of all these 
tales is the same character. 

James Fenimore Cooper was 
among the first American au- 
thors to receive recognition 

abroad. In his works, the Indian, the hunter, the scout, and the pioneer 

are faithfully portrayed by a master hand. 




JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 



1. " No, no," continued the scout, looking back at the 
dim shore of Fort William Henry, and laughing in his 
own silent but heartfelt manner ; " I have put a trail 
of water between us, and unless the imps can make 
friends with the fishes, and hear who has paddled across 
their basin this fine morning, we shall throw the length of 
Lake George behind us, before they have made up their 
minds which path to take." 
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2. " With foes in front, and foes in our rear, our jour- 
ney is likely to be one of danger," said Major Heyward. 

3. "Danger!" repeated Hawkeye, calmly; "no, not 
absolutely of danger; for, with vigilant ears, and quick 
eyes, we can manage to keep a few hours ahead of the 
knaves ; or, if we must try the rifle, there are three of us 
who understand its gifts as well as any you can name 
on the borders." 

4. It is possible that Hey ward's estimate of danger dif- 
fered in some degree from that of the scout, for, instead 
of replying, he now sat in silence while the canoe glided 
over several miles of water. 

5. Just as the day dawned, they entered the narrows 
of the lake, and stole swiftly and cautiously among their 
numberless little islands. It was by this road that Mont- 
calm had retired with his army, and the adventurers 
knew not but he had left some of his Indians in ambush, 
to protect the rear of his forces, and collect the stragglers. 
They therefore approached the passage with the custom- 
ary silence of their guarded habits. 

6. Chingachgook laid aside his paddle ; while Uncas 
and the scout urged the light vessel through crooked and 
intricate channels, where every foot they advanced exposed 
them to the danger of some sudden rising on their prog- 
ress. The eyes of the Sagamore moved warily from islet 
to islet and from copse to copse, as the canoe proceeded ; 
and when a clear sheet of water permitted, his keen vision 
was bent along the bold rocks and impending forests that 
frowned upon the narrow strait. 

7. Heyward, who was a doubly interested spectator, as 
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well from the beauties of the place as from the apprehen- 
sion natural to his situation, was just believing that he had 
permitted the latter to be excited without sufficient reason, 
when the paddle ceased moving, in obedience to a signal 
from Chingachgook. 

8. " Ugh ! " exclaimed Uncas, nearly at the moment 
that the light tap his father had made on the side of the 

• canoe notified them of the vicinity of danger. 

9. "What now?" asked the scout; "the lake is as 
smooth as if the winds had never blown, and I can see 
along its sheet for miles ; there is not so much as the black 
head of a loon dotting the water." 

10. The Indian gravely raised his paddle and pointed in 
the direction in which his own steady look was riveted. 
Duncan's eyes followed the motion. A few rods in their 
front lay another of the low wooded islets, but it appeared 
as calm and peaceful as if its solitude had never been dis- 
turbed by the foot of man. "I see nothing," he said, 
44 but land and water ; and a lovely scene it is." 

11. 44 Hist ! " interrupted the scout. " Ay, Sagamore, 
there is always a reason for what you do. Tis but a 
shade, and yet it is not natural. You see the mist, Major, 
that is rising above the island ; you can't call it a fog, for 
it is more like a streak of thin cloud." 

12. " It is vapor from the water." 

13. " That a child could tell. But what is the edging 
of blacker smoke that hangs along its lower side, and 
which you may trace down into the thicket of hazel? 
'Tis from a fire ; but one that, in my judgment, has been 
suffered to burn low." 
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14. "Let us then push for the place, and relieve our 
doubts," said the impatient Duncan ; " the party must 
be small that can lie on such a bit of land." 

15. " If you judge of Indian cunning by the rules you 
find in books, or by white sagacity, they will lead you 
astray, if not to your death," returned Hawkeye, exam- 
ining the signs of the place with that acuteness which dis- 
tinguished him. " If I may be permitted to speak in this 
matter, it will be to say, that we have but two things to 
choose between : the one is, to return and give up all 
thoughts of following the Huron — " 

16. "Never!" exclaimed Hey ward, in a voice far too 
loud for their circumstances. 

17. " Well, well," continued Hawkeye, making a hasty 
sign to repress his impatience ; "lam much of your mind 
myself; though I thought it becoming my experience to 
tell the whole. We must then make a push, and if the 
Indians or Frenchers are in the narrows, run the gantlet 
through these toppling mountains. Is there reason in my 
words, Sagamore? " 

II. 

18. The Indian made no other answer than by drop- 
ping his paddle into the water and urging forward his 
canoe. As he held the office of directing its course, his 
resolution was sufficiently indicated by the movement. 
The whole party now plied their paddles vigorously, and 
in a very few moments they had reached a point whence 
they might command an entire view of the northern shore 
of the island, the side hitherto concealed. 
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19. u There they are, by all the truth of signs," whis- 
pered the scout ; " two canoes and a smoke. The knaves 
haven't yet got their eyes out of the mist, or we should 
hear the accursed whoop. Together, friends, — we are 
leaving them, and are nearly out of whistle of a bullet." 

20. The well-known crack of a rifle, whose ball came 
skipping along the placid surface of the strait, and a 
shrill yell from the island, interrupted his speech, and 
announced that their passage was discovered. In another 
instant several savages were seen rushing into the canoes, 
which were soon dancing over the water, in pursuit. 
These fearful precursors of a coming struggle produced no 
change in the countenances and movements of his three 
guides, so far as Duncan could discover, except that the 
strokes of their paddles were longer and more in unison, 
and caused the little bark to spring forward like a crea- 
ture possessing life and volition. 

21. " Hold them there, Sagamore," said Hawkeye, look- 
ing coolly backward over his left shoulder, while he still 
plied his paddle; "keep them just there. The Hurons 
have never a piece in their nation that will execute at this 
distance ; but * Kill-deer ' has a barrel on which a man 
may calculate." 

22. The scout, having ascertained that the Mohicans 
were sufficient of themselves to maintain the requisite dis- 
tance, deliberately laid aside his paddle and raised the 
fatal rifle. Three several times he brought the piece to 
his shoulder, and when his companions were expecting its 
report, he as often lowered it to request the Indians 
would permit their enemies to approach a little nigher. 
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At length his accurate and fastidious eye seemed satisfied, 
and, throwing out his left arm on the barrel, he was 
slowly elevating the muzzle, when an exclamation from 
Uncas, who sat in the bow, once more caused him to sus- 
pend the shot. 

23. "What now, lad!" demanded Hawkeye; "you 
saved a Huron from the death shriek by that word ; have 
you reason for what you do ? " 

24. Uncas pointed to the rocky shore a little in their 
front, whence another war canoe was darting directly 
across their course. It was too obvious now that their 
situation was imminently perilous, to need the aid of lan- 
guage to confirm it. The scout laid aside his rifle, and 
resumed the paddle, while Chingachgook inclined the 
bow of the canoe a little towards the western shore, in 
order to increase the distance between them and this new 
enemy. In the meantime they were reminded of the 
presence of those who pressed upon their rear, by wild 
and exulting shouts. The stirring scene awakened even 
Munro from his apathy. 

25. " Let us make for the rocks on the main," he said, 
with the mien of a tried soldier, " and give battle to the 
savages. God forbid that I, or those attached to me and 
mine, should ever trust again to the faith of any servant 
of the Louises I" 

26. "He who wishes to prosper in Indian warfare," 
returned the scout, " must not be too proud to learn from 
the wit of a native. Lay her more along the land, Saga- 
more ; we are doubling on the varlets, and perhaps they 
may try to strike our trail on the long calculation." 
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I. Definitions: I. (3) \igf\ lant, keenly watchful; (3) fcnavtfg. low 
fellows, rascals; (3) bdrM6r§, the frontiers of the settled part of a country; 

(5) am'bush, a concealed station in which troops lie in wait to attack by sur- 
prise; (6) In 1 trieat«, difficult to follow; (6) YtsJrllf, cautiously; (6) copse, 
a thicket ; (6) strait, a narrow waterway connecting two larger bodies of 
water; (7) ap pr$ hen'sion, distrust, fear of future evil; (15) sagac'I ty, 
penetration, shrewdness ; (17) run the gant'let, encounter dangers. 

II. (20) placid, quiet, calm; (20) preeur'sorg, forerunners, signs; 
(20) u'ulson, harmony; (20) voll'tion, the power of willing; (22) fas- 
tidious, critical; (24) 6bMous, plain, evident; (24) Xm'ml nent ly, 
very threateningly; (24) bow, the fore part; (24) ap'a thy, want of feel- 
ing; (25) mten, manner; (26) var'lets, low fellows, scoundrels. 

H. Pronounce and spell: (5) eus'toni&ry; (5) strag'glSrg; 

(6) chan'nSlg; (6) prfig'ress; (7) spSeta'tdr; (8) ygh; (8) canoe'; 
(lO)rlv'eted; (lO)wlets; (10) s51 f Itude; (13) jurfg'ment; (14) re- 
lieve' ; (15) a cute'ness ; (17) to pa'tience (-shens) ; (18) rego lu tion ; 
(18) sufficiently; (18) e5n cealed' ; (20) eoun'te nan ceg ; (21) ex'S- 
cute; (22) req'ulstte; (22) muz'zle; (23) shriek. 

IH. Notes: The Mohicans were a tribe of Indians who, when 
first known to the whites, lived in northern New York, and as far east 
as Massachusetts. Many of them afterward migrated to Pennsyl- 
vania, and thence to Ohio. 

(3) Hawkeye is one of the names applied to the scout who is the 
hero of all the " Leatherstocking Tales." 

(5) M5ntea7m f , — commander of the French forces during the 
French and Indian war. He was mortally wounded in front of Que- 
bec, and died there shortly before its surrender to the English in 
1759. For a brief account of this war, see the Introduction to Scud- 
der's " New History of the United States," Chapter VI. 

(6) Chin gaeA'gook is the Indian name of the chief to whom the 
author refers in the title, " The Last of the Mohicans." 

(6) Sag'a more is a general term meaning an Indian chief. 

(25) Louis eg, — for many years the monarchs of France bore the 
name of Louis ; at the period of which this lesson treats Louis XV. 
was king. 

IV. Suggestion : This selection and the one following it should 
be read with spirit and animation, in order to make clear to the hearer 
the exciting scenes of the narrative, the quickly changing situations, 
and the constant imminence of danger. 
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VII. AN EXCITING RACE. 
From "The Last op the Mohicans/' 

1. Hawkeye was not mistaken ; for when the Hurons 
found their course was likely to throw them behind their 
chase, they rendered it less direct, until, by gradually 
bearing more and more obliquely, the two canoes were, 
ere long, gliding on parallel lines, within two hundred 
yards of each other. It now became entirely a trial of 
speed. 

2. So rapid was the progress of the light vessels that 
the lake curled in their front, in miniature waves, and 
their motion became undulating by its own velocity. It 
was, perhaps, owing to this circumstance, in addition to 
the necessity of keeping every hand employed at the pad- 
dles, that the Hurons had not immediate recourse to their 
firearms. The exertions of the fugitives were too severe 
to continue long, and the pursuers had the advantage of 
numbers. Duncan observed, with uneasiness, that the 
scout began to look anxiously about him, as if searching 
for some further means of assisting their flight. 

3. " Edge her a little more from the sun, Sagamore," 
said the stubborn woodsman ; " I see the knaves are spar- 
ing a man to the rifle. A single broken bone might lose 
us our scalps. Edge more from the sun, and we will put 
the island between us." 

4. The expedient was not without its use. A long, 
low island lay at a little distance before them, and as they 
closed with it, the chasing canoe was compelled to take 
a side opposite to that on which the pursued passed. The 



scout and his companions did not neglect this advantage, 
but the instant they were hid from observation by the 
bushes, they redoubled efforts that before had seemed 
prodigious. The two canoes came round the last low 
point like two coursers at the top of their speed, the 
fugitives taking the lead. This change had brought them 
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nigher to each other, however, while it altered their rela- 
tive positions. 

5. " You showed knowledge in the shaping of birchen 
bark, Uncas, when you chose this from among the Huron 
canoes," said the scout, smiling, apparently more in satis- 
faction at their superiority in the race, than from that 



prospect of final escape which now began to open a little 
upon them. " The imps have put all their strength again 
at the paddles, and we are to struggle for our scalps with 
bits of flattened wood, instead of clouded barrels and true 
eyes. A long stroke, and together, friends." 

6. " They are preparing for a shot," said Heyward ; 
"and as we are in a line with them, it can scarcely fail." 

7. "Get you then into the bottom of the canoe," 
returned the scout, — "you and the colonel ; it will be so 
much taken from the size of the mark." 

8. Heyward smiled, as he answered, "It would be 
but an ill example for the highest in rank to dodge, while 
the warriors were under fire I " 

9. "Lord I Lord I that is now a white man's cour- 
age ! " exclaimed the scout ; " and like too many of his 
notions, not to be maintained by reason. Do you think 
the Sagamore, or Uncas, or even I, who am a man without 
a cross, would deliberate about finding a cover in the 
scrimmage, when an open body would do no good ? For 
what have the Frenchers reared up their Quebec, if fight- 
ing is always to be done in the clearings ? " 

10. " All that you say is very true, my friend," replied 
Heyward ; " still, our customs must prevent us from 
doing as you wish." 

11. A volley from the Hurons interrupted the dis- 
course, and as the bullets whistled about them, Duncan 
saw the head of Uncas turned, looking back at himself 
and Munro. Notwithstanding the nearness of the enemy, 
and his own great personal danger, the countenance of 
the young warrior expressed no other emotion, as the 
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former was compelled to think, than amazement at finding 
men willing to encounter so useless an exposure. 

12. Chingachgook was probably better acquainted with 
the notions of white men, for he did not even cast a 
glance aside from the riveted look his eye maintained on 
the object by which he governed their course. A ball 
soon struck the light and polished paddle from thb hands 
of the chief, and drove it through the air, far in the 
advance. 

13. A shout arose from the Hurons, who seized the op- 
portunity to fire another volley. Uncas described an arc 
in the water with his own blade, and as the canoe passed 
swiftly on, Chingachgook recovered his paddle, and flour- 
ishing it on high, he gave the warwhoop of the Mohicans, 
and then lent his strength and skill again to the impor- 
tant task. 

n. 

14. Clamorous sounds burst at once from the canoes 
behind, and seemed to give new zeal to the pursuers. 
The scout seized " Kill-deer " in his left hand, and elevat- 
ing it above his head he. shook it in triumph at his 
enemies. The savages answered the insult with a yell, 
and immediately another volley succeeded. The bullets 
pattered along the lake, and one even pierced the bark 
of their little vessel. 

15. No perceptible emotion could be discovered in the 
Mohicans during this critical moment, their rigid features 
expressing neither hope nor alarm ; but the scout again 
turned his head, and laughing in his own silent manner, 
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he said to Hey ward, — "The knaves love to hear the 
sound of their pieces ; but the eye is not to be found 
among the Mingoes that can calculate a true range in a 
dancing canoe. You see they have taken off a man to 
charge, and by the smallest measurement that can be 
allowed, we move three feet to their two." 

16. Duncan, who was not altogether as easy unde^ this 
nice estimate of distance as his companions, was glad 
to find, however, that owing to their superior dexterity, 
and the diversion among their enemies, they were very 
sensibly obtaining the advantage. The Hurons soon 
fired again, and a bullet struck the blade of Hawkeye's 
paddle without injury. 

17. "That will do," said the scout, examining the 
slight indentation with a curious eye ; " it would not 
have cut the skin of an infant, much less of men who, 
like us, have been blown upon by the heavens in their 
anger. Now, Major, if you will try to use this piece of 
flattened wood, I'll let i Kill-deer' take a part in the 
conversation." 

18. Heyward seized the paddle, and applied himself 
to the work with an eagerness that supplied the place of 
skill, while Hawkeye was engaged in inspecting the prim- 
ing of his rifle. The latter then took a swift aim and 
fired. The Huron in the bows of the leading canoe had 
risen with a similar object, and he now fell backward, suf- 
fering his gun to escape from his hands into the water. 

19. In an instant, however, he recovered his feet, 
though his gestures were wild and bewildered. At the 
same moment his companions suspended their efforts, and 
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the chasing canoes clustered together, and became station- 
ary. Chingachgook and Uncas profited by the interval 
to regain their wind, though Duncan continued to work 
with the most persevering industry. 

20. The father and son now cast calm but inquiring 
glances at each other, to learn if either had sustained any 
injury by the fire ; for both well knew that no cry or 
exclamation would, in such a moment of necessity, have 
been permitted to betray the accident. A few large 
drops of blood were trickling down the shoulder of the 
Sagamore, who, when he perceived that the eyes of Uncas 
dwelt too long on the sight, raised some water in the 
hollow of his hand, and washing off the stain, was content 
to manifest in this simple manner, the slightness of the 
injury. 

21. " Softly, softly, Major," said the scout, who by this 
time had reloaded his rifle; "we are a little too far 
already for a rifle to put forth its beauties, and you see 
yonder imps are holding a council. Let them come up 
within striking distance — my eye may well be trusted in 
such a matter — and I will trail the varlets the length of 
the lake, guaranteeing that not a shot of theirs shall, at 
the worst, more than break the skin, while 'Kill-deer' 
shall touch the life twice in three times." 

22. "We forget our errand," returned the diligent 
Duncan. " Let us profit by this advantage, and increase 
our distance from the enemy." 

23. "Give me my children," said Munro, "trifle no 
longer with a father's agony, but restore me my babes." 

24. Long and habitual deference to the mandates of his 
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superior had taught the scout the virtue of obedience. 
Throwing a last and lingering glance at the distant 
canoes, he laid aside his rifle, and relieving the wearied 
Duncan, resumed the paddle, which he wielded with sin- 
ews that never tired. His efforts were seconded by those 
of the Mohicans, and a very few minutes served to put 
such a sheet of water between them and their enemies that 
Heyward once more breathed freely. 

25. The lake now began to expand, and their route lay 
along a wide beach, that was lined, as before, by high and 
ragged mountains* But the islands were few and easily 
avoided. The strokes of the paddles grew more measured 
and regular, while they who plied them continued their 
labor, after the close and deadly chase from which they 
had just relieved themselves, with as much coolness as 
though their speed had been tried in sport, rather than 
under such pressing, nay, almost desperate, circumstances. 
Instead of following the western shore whither their 
errand led them, the wary Mohican inclined his course 
more toward those hills behind which Montcalm was 
known to have led his army into the formidable for- 
tress of Ticonderoga. 

in. 

26. As the Hurons, to every appearance, had aban- 
doned the pursuit, there was no apparent reason for this 
excess of caution. It was, however, maintained for 
hours, until they had reached a bay, nigh the northern 
termination of the lake. Here the canoe was driven 
upon the beach, and the whole party landed. 
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27. Hawkeye and Heyward ascended an adjacent bluff, 
where the former, after considering the expanse of water 
beneath him, pointed out to the latter a small black 
object, hovering under a headland, at the distance of 
several miles. "Do you see it?" demanded the scout. 
" Now, what would you account that spot, were you left 
alone to white experience to find your way through this 
wilderness ? " 

28. " But for its distance and its magnitude, I should 
suppose it a bird. Can it be a living object ? " 

29. "'Tis a canoe of good birchen bark, and paddled 
by fierce and crafty Mingoes. Though Providence has 
lent to those who inhabit the woods eyes that would be 
needless to men in the settlements, where there are inven- 
tions to assist the sight, yet no human organs can see all 
the dangers which at this moment circumvent us. These 
varlets pretend to be bent chiefly on their sundown meal, 
but the moment it is dark they will be on our trail, as 
true as hounds on the scent. 

30. " We must throw them off, or our pursuit may be 
given up. These lakes are useful at times, especially 
when the game takes the water," continued the scout, 
gazing about him with a countenance of concern, "but 
they give no cover, except it be to the fishes. God 
knows what the country would be, if the settlements 
should ever spread far from the two rivers. Both hunt- 
ing and war would lose their beauty." 

31. " Let us not delay a moment, without some good 
and obvious cause." 

32. " I little like that smoke, which you may see worm- 
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ing up along the rock above the canoe," interrupted the 
abstracted scout. "My life on it, other eyes than ours 
see it, and know its meaning. Well, words will not 
mend the matter, and it is time that we were doing." 

33. Hawkeye moved away from the lookout, and de- 
scended, musing profoundly, to the shore. He communi- 
cated the result of his observations to his companions, 
in Delaware, and a short and earnest consultation suc- 
ceeded. When it terminated, the three instantly set 
about executing their new resolutions. 

34. The canoe was lifted from the water, and borne on 
the shoulders of the party. They proceeded into the 
wood, making as broad and obvious a trail as possible. 
They soon reached a water course, which they crossed, 
and continued onward, until they came to an extensive 
and naked rock. At this point, where their footsteps 
might be expected to be no longer visible, they retraced 
their route to the brook, walking backward, with the 
utmost care. They now followed the bed of the little 
stream to the lake, into which they immediately launched 
their canoe again. 

35. A low point m concealed them from the headland, 
and the margin of the lake was fringed for some distance 
with dense and overhanging bushes. Under the cover 
of these natural advantages, they toiled their way, with 
patient industry, until the scout pronounced that he 
believed it would be safe once more to land. 

36. The halt continued until evening rendered objects 
indistinct and uncertain to the eye. Then they resumed 
their route, and, favored by the darkness, pushed silently 
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and vigorously toward the western shore. Although 
the rugged outline of mountain, to which they were steer- 
ing, presented no distinctive marks to the eyes of Duncan, 
the Mohican entered the little haven he had selected with 
the confidence and accuracy of an experienced pilot. 

37. The boat was again lifted and borne into the 
woods, where it was carefully concealed under a pile of 
brush. The adventurers assumed their arms and packs, 
and the scout announced to Munro and Heyward that he 
and the Indians were at last in readiness to proceed. 



I. Definitions: I. (2) min'Iature, small; (2) un'dd la ting, rising 
and falling like waves; (2) r§ course', resort; (2) fu'gl tlveg, persons who 
flee from danger or pursuit; (4) ex pe'dl ent, suitable means to accomplish 
an end; (4) pro di' gious, very great; (4) eowrs'erg, swift race horses; 
(9) serlin'm&ge, a confused struggle, a skirmish; (11) dis course', conver- 
sation; (13) vol'lej-, the discharge of a number of guns at the same time. 

II. (14) elam'Qrous, loud and noisy; (15) per cep'ti ble, capable 
of being observed; (15) rig'id, stiff, fixed ; (15) charge, to load with 
powder and bullet, as a gun; (16) di ver'sion (-shim), that which turns 
aside ; (18) priru'Ing, the powder that communicates fire to the charge in 
a gun ; (24) def f er ence, regard, respect ; (24) man'd&tes, commands. 

III. (27) adjacent, lying near, or bordering on; (27) headland, 
a point of land extending into a sea or lake; (28) mag'nitiide, size, 
(29) circumvent', come around; (32) abstr&et'ed, inattentive to sur- 
rounding objects ; (33) ter'mi na ted, ended. 

II. Pronounce and spell: I. (l)6blique f lf m , (1) par'allel; (2) ex* 
er'tions; (3) stub'bSrn ; (4) al'tgred; (5) superiority; (11) exp6V 
sure(-zhtlr) ; (12) glance; (12) advance'; (13) 5p por tu'ni tf. 

II. (14) pursu'erg; (14) In'siilt; (14) pierced; (15) alarm'; 
(19) ges'tureg; (19) sta'tion&ry; (21) guaranteeing; (24) 6be'dl- 
ence; (24) sln'ews(-uz) ; (25) route; (25) fdr'mldable; (25) fdr'trSss. 

III. (26) abanM6ned; (26) ap par'ent ; (26) mam tain ed'; (27) as- 
cSnd'ed; (30) concern'; (33) sueceed'ed; (35) eSncealed'; (36) dis- 
tinctive; (37) fciven'turerg; (37) assumed'. 
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VIII. THE TEAKETTLE AND THE CRICKET. 

From " The Cricket on the Hearth," by Charles Dickens. 

When the parents and grandparents of the children who will use this 
Reader were young, Charles Dickens was sharing with W. M. Thackeray 
the glory of being the most popular writer of his time. Thackeray's 
work appeals especially to older readers, but Dickens's lively power of 
narration, together with his skillful grouping of characters from all walks 
of life, makes him a favorite with young and old alike. At the same time, 
he made almost all his writings a means of teaching some moral lesson or 
attacking public abuses. 

1. It appeared as if there were a sort of match, or trial 
of skill, you must understand, between the kettle and the 
cricket. And this is what led to it, and how it came 
about. 

2. The kettle was aggravating and obstinate. It 
wouldn't allow itself to be adjusted on the top bar ; it 
wouldn't hear of accommodating itself kindly to the knobs 
of coal : it would lean forward with a drunken air, and 
dribble — a very idiot of a kettle — on the hearth. It was 
quarrelsome, and hissed and sputtered morosely at the fire. 

3. To sum up all, the lid, resisting Mrs. Peerybingle's 
fingers, first of all turned topsy-turvy, and then, with an 
ingenious pertinacity deserving of a better cause, dived 

■ sideways in, down to the very bottom of the kettle ; and 
the hull of the Royal George has never made half of the 
monstrous resistance in coming out of the water which 
the lid of the kettle employed against Mrs. Peerybingle 
before she got it up again. It looked sullen and pig- 
headed enough, even then, carrying its handle with an 
air of defiance, and cocking its spout pertly and mock- 
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ingly at Mrs. Peerybingle, as if it said, "I worit boiL 
Nothing shall induce me! " 

4. But Mrs. Peerybingle, with restored good humor, 
dusted her chubby little hands against each other, and sat 
down before the kettle laughing. Meantime the jolly 
blaze uprose and fell, flashing and gleaming on the little 
haymaker at the top of the Dutch clock, until one might 
have thought he stood stock still before the Moorish pal- 
ace, and nothing was in motion but the flame. 

5. Now it was, observe, that the kettle began to spend 
the evening. Now it was, that the kettle, growing mel- 
low and musical, began to have irrepressible gurglings in 
the throat, and to indulge in short vocal snorts, which it 
checked in the bud, as if it hadn't quite made up its mind 
yet to be good company. Now it was, that after two or 
three such vain attempts to stifle its convivial sentiments, 
it threw off all moroseness, all reserve, and burst into a 
stream of song so cozy and hilarious as never maudlin 
nightingale yet formed the least idea of. 

6. So plain, too! Bless you, you might have under- 
stood it like a book ; better than some books you and I 
could name, perhaps. With its warm breath gushing 
forth in a light cloud, which merrily and gracefully 
ascended a few feet, then hung about the chimney corner, 
as its own domestic heaven, it trolled its song with that 
strong energy of cheerfulness that its iron body hummed 
and stirred upon the fire ; and the lid itself, — such is 
the influence of a bright example, — performed a sort of 
jig, and clattered like a deaf and dumb young cymbal 
that had never known the use of its twin brother. 
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7. That this song of the kettle's was a song of invita- 
tion and welcome to somebody out of doors, to somebody 
at that moment coming on toward the snug, small home 
and the crisp fire, there is no doubt whatever. Mrs. 
Peerybingle knew it perfectly, as she sat musing before 
the hearth. 

8. " It's a dark night," sang the kettle, " and the rot- 
ten leaves are lying by the way, and above all is mist and 
darkness, and below all is mire and clay ; and there's 
only one relief in all the sad and murky air ; and I don't 
know that it is one, for it is nothing but a glare of deep 
and angry crimson, where the sun and wind together 
set a brand upon the clouds, for being guilty of such 
weather ; and the widest open country is a long, dull 
streak of black ; and there's hoarfrost on the finger post, 
and thaw upon the track ; and the ice isn't water, and 
the water isn't free ; and you couldn't say that anything 
is what it ought to be ; but he's coming, coming, com- 
ing!-" 

9. And here, if you like, the cricket did chime in 
with chirrup, chirrup, chirrup, of such magnitude, by way 
of chorus, with a voice so astoundingly disproportionate 
to its size as compared with the kettle (size, you couldn't 
see it!) that if it had then and there burst itself, like 
an overcharged gun, if it had fallen a victim on the spot, 
and chirruped its little body into fifty pieces, it would 
have seemed a natural and inevitable consequence, for 
which it had expressly labored. 

10. The kettle had had the last of its solo perform- 
ances. It persevered with undiminished ardor ; but the 
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cricket took first fiddle, and kept it. Good heaven, how- 
it chirped I Its shrill, sharp, piercing voice resounded 
through the house, and seemed to twinkle in the outer 
darkness like a star. 

U. There was an indescribable little thrill and trem- 
ble in it, at its loudest, which suggested its being carried 
off its legs, and made to leap again, by its own intense 
enthusiasm. Yet they went very well together, the 
cricket and the kettle. The burden of the song was still 
the same ; and louder, louder, louder still they sang it in 
their emulation. 

12. There was all the excitement of a race about it. 
Chirp, chirp, chirp ! cricket a mile ahead. Hum, hum, 
hum-m-m! kettle making play in the distance, like a 
great top. Chirp, chirp, chirp ! cricket round the cor- 
ner. Hum, hum, hum-m-m ! kettle sticking to him in 
his own way ; no idea of giving in. Chirp, chirp, chirp ! 
cricket fresher than ever. Hum, hum, hum-m-m ! kettle 
slow and steady. Chirp, chirp, chirp ! cricket going in 
to finish him. Hum, hum, hum-m-m ! kettle not to be 
finished. 

13. Until at last they got so jumbled together, in the 
hurry-skurry, helter-skelter, of the match, that whether 
the kettle chirped and the cricket hummed, or the cricket 
chirped and the kettle hummed, or they both chirped and 
both hummed, it would have taken a clearer head than 
yours or mine to have decided with certainty. 

14. Of this there is no doubt ; that the kettle and the 
cricket, at one and the same moment, and by some power 
of amalgamation best known to themselves, sent each his 
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fireside song of comfort streaming into a ray of the can* 
die that shone out through the window and a long way 
down the lane. And this light, bursting on a certain 
person, who, on the instant, approached toward it through 
the gloom, expressed the whole thing to him literally in 
a twinkling, and cried, " Welcome home, old fellow ! 
welcome home, my boy I " 

This end attained, the kettle, being dead beat, boiled 
over, and was taken off the fire. 



I. Definitions: (2) Zg'grk voting, provoking, irritating; (2) Sb'sti- 
o&te, stubborn; (2) fid ju&t'&d, fitted ; (2) £n5bg, lumps; (2) mdrosc'iy, 
sullenly; (3) pSr tl n&cl if, perseverance, obstinacy; (4) hu7m5r, tem- 
per; (5) eSnvIv'Ial, gay, social; (5) hila'rlous, mirthful, merry; 
(5) maud'lln, tearful; (6) trolled, sang loudly; (6) cym'bal, a musi- 
cal instrument of brass, often attached to a bass drum; (9) chir'riip, the 
sharp, cheerful sound made by crickets; (9) Inevitable, unavoidable; 
certain; (11) em&la'tion, contest, rivalry; (14) a mal ga ma'tion, 
mixing, blending. 

H. "Word analysis: Separate each of the following derivative 
words into root, and prefix or suffix, and tell its meaning : (3) resist- 
ance, (3) defiance, (3) pertly, (3) mockingly, (5) irrepressible, (5) 
musical, (5) vocal, (5) moroseness, (6) cheerfulness, (6) merrily, (6) 
gracefully, (7) perfectly, (8) darkness (suffix ness means quality or state 
of being); (9) natural (suffix al means pertaining to); (9) expressly 
(suffix ly denotes manner) ; (10) undiminished, (10) performance 
(suffix ance means act of); (11) indescribable (suffixes able and ible 
mean capable of being). 

m. Suggestion : In reading, the pupil must picture in his own 
mind the scenes, circumstances, and characters presented in the compo- 
sition. In this selection, the reader must note mentally the liveliness 
which the chirping of the cricket and the bubbling of the kettle 
impart to the piece, and must convey his own impressions to the 
listener by proper tones, inflections, and gestures. 
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IX. THE GOLDEN KEY. 
From "Barnaby Budge," bt Charles Dickens. 

The novel "Barnaby Rudge" deals with a riot (due to religious 
fanaticism) that took place in London in 1780. The story is rather 
gloomy in tone, but is somewhat brightened by the cheery household 
which dwells at the sign of "the Golden Key." The cheerful picture 
here given is introduced into the novel just previous to the exciting and 
terrible scenes of the riot. 

The locksmith, a simple citizen in the middle class, displays qualities 
of the highest heroism, when, at the risk of his life, he prevents rioters 
from gaining entrance to Newgate prison. 

1. From the workshop of the Golden Key there issued 
forth a tinkling sound, so merry and good-humored that 
it suggested the idea of some one working blithely, and 
made quite pleasant music. Tink, tink, tink — clear as a 
silver bell, and audible at every pause of the street's harsher 
noises, as though it said, " I don't care ; nothing puts me 
out ; I am resolved to be happy." 

2. Women scolded, children squalled, heavy carts 
went rumbling by, horrible cries proceeded from the 
lungs of hawkers ; still it struck in again, no higher, no 
lower, no louder, no softer; not thrusting itself on people's 
notice a bit the more for having been outdone by louder 
sounds — tink, tink, tink, tink, tink. 

3. It was a perfect embodiment of the still, small voice, 
free from all cold, hoarseness, huskiness, or unhealthiness 
of any kind. Foot passengers slackened their pace, and 
were disposed to linger near it ; neighbors who had got up 
splenetic that morning, felt good humor stealing on them 
as they heard it, and by degrees became quite sprightly ; 
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same magical tink, tink, tink, came gayly from the work- 
shop of the Golden Key. 

4. Who but the locksmith could have made such 
music? A gleam of sun, shining through the unsashed 
window and checkering the dark workshop with a broad 
patch of light, fell full upon him, as though attracted by 
his sunny heart. There he stood working at his anvil, 
his face radiant with exercise and gladness, his sleeves 
turned up, his wig pushed off his shining forehead — the 
easiest, freest, happiest man in all the world. 

5. Beside him sat a sleek cat, purring and winking in 
the light, and falling every now and then into an idle 
doze, as from excess of comfort. The very locks that 
hung around had something jovial in their rust, and 
seemed like gouty gentlemen of hearty natures, disposed 
to joke on their infirmities. 

6. There was nothing surly or severe in the whole 
scene. It seemed impossible that any of the innumerable 
keys could fit a churlish strong box or a prison door. 
Storehouses of good things, rooms where there were fires, 
books, gossip, and cheering laughter — these were their 
proper sphere of action. Places of distrust, and cruelty, 
and restraint they would have quadruple-locked forever. 

7. Tink, tink, tink. No man who hammered on at a 
dull, monotonous duty could have brought such cheerful 
notes from steel and iron ; none but a chirping, healthy, 
honest-hearted fellow, who made the best of everything 
and felt kindly toward everybody, could have done it for 
an instant. He might have been a coppersmith, and still 
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been musical. If he had sat in a jolting wagon, full of 
iron, it seemed as if he would have brought some harmony 
out of it. 



I. Definitions : (1) au'dl ble, capable of being heard; (2) hawk'Srg, 
persons who sell goods by crying them on the street; (3) splen'Stie, sul- 
len, peevish; (5) jo'vlal, merry, joyous; (5) In flrm'I tieg, diseases; 
(6) churl 'Ish, rude,*urly; (6) quad'ru pic, four times. 

II. "Word study: Analyze the following words, and give their 
meanings* — (2) higher, lower, louder, softer (suffix* er with adjec- 
tives means more) ; (3) hoarseness, huskiness, unhealthiness, magical ; 
(4) easiest, freest, happiest '(suffix est means most) ; (4) gladness, un- 
sashed ; (6) impossible, innumerable. 

III. Suggestions : Dickens was a great word-painter, and this se- 
lection is a good illustration of his power in this direction. Read the 
lesson again, and note the pictures suggested, — the outside of the shop 
of the " Golden Key," the scenes on the street, the jovial locksmith at 
his anvil, etc. 



X. THE BOY AND HIS BOOK. 

From " A Boy I Knew," by Laurence Hutton. . 

The book, "David Copperfield," about which Mr. Hutton writes in 
this selection with so much appreciation and affection, is regarded by 
many critics as the greatest book that Dickens ever wrote. 

1. The Boy was asked, a year or two ago, to write a 
paper upon "The Books of his Boyhood." And when- 
he came to think the matter over, he discovered, to his 
surprise, that the Books of his Boyhood consisted of but 
one book. 

2. It was bound in two twelvemo, green cloth vol- 
umes ; it bore the date of 1850, and it was filled with 
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pictorial illustrations of "The Personal History and 
Experiences of David Copperfield, the Younger." It 
was the first book The Boy ever read, and he thought 
then, and sometimes he thinks now, that it was the 
greatest book ever written. 

3. The traditional books of the childhood of other 
children came later to The Boy 2 " Robinson Crusoe," 
and the celebrated " Swiss Family " of the same name ; 
u The Desert Home," of Mayne Reid ; Marryat's " Peter 
Simple," "The Leatherstocking Tales," "Rob Roy," 
and "The Three Guardsmen," were well thumbed and 
well liked ; but they were not The Boy's first love in 
fiction, and they never usurped, in his affections, the 
place of the true account of David Copperfield. 

4. It was a queer book to have absorbed the time and 
attention of & boy of eight or nine, who had to skip the 
big words, who did not understand it all, but who cried, 
as he has cried but once since, whenever he came to that 
dreadful chapter which tells the story of the taking away 
of David's mother, and of David's utter, hopeless desola- 
tion over his loss. 

5. How the book came into The Boy's possession he 
can not remember, nor is he sure that his parents realized 
how much or how often he was engrossed in its contents. 
It cheered him in the measles, it comforted him in the 
mumps. He took it to school with him, and he took it' 
to bed with him ; and he read it over and over again, 
especially the early chapters ; for he did not care so 
much for David after David became Trotwood, and fell 
in love. 
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6. When, in 1852, after his grandfather's death, The 
Boy first saw London, it was not the London of the 
Romans, the Saxons, or the Normans, or the London of 
the Plantagenets or the Tudors, but the London of the 
Micawbers, and the London of Dora's Aunt and of Jip. 

7. On his arrival at Euston Station, the first object 
upon which his eyes fell was a donkey cart, a large 
wooden tray on wheels, driven at a rapid pace by a long- 

, legged young man, and followed, at a pace hardly so 
rapid, by a boy of about his own age, who seemed in 
great mental distress. This was the opening scene. And 
London, from that moment, became to him, and still 
remains, a great moving panorama of David Copper- 
field. . . . 

8. The Boy never walked along the streets of London 
by his father's side during that memorable summer with- 
out meeting, in fancy, some friend of David's, without 
passing some spot that David knew and loved, or hated. 
And he recognized St. Paul's Cathedral at the first 
glance, because it had figured as an illustration on- the 
cover of Peggotty's workbox ! . • • 

9. This was the Book of The Boy's Boyhood. He 
does not recommend it as the exclusive literature of their 
boyhood to other boys ; but out of it The Boy knows 
that he got nothing but what was healthful and helping. 

' It taught him to abominate selfish brutality and sneaking 
falsehood, as they were exhibited in the Murdstones and 
the Heeps ; it taught him to keep Charles I., and other 
fads, out of his " Memorials " ; it taught him to avoid 
rash expenditure as it was practiced by the Micawbers ; 
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it showed hin? that a man like Steerforth might be the 
best of good fellows and at the same time che worst and 
most dangerous of companions ; it showed, on the other 
hand, that true friends like Traddles are worth having 
and worth keeping ; it introduced him to the devoted, 
sisterly affection of a woman like Agnes ; and it proved 
to him that the rough pea-jacket of a man like Ham 
Peggotty might cover the simple heart of as honest a 
gentleman as ever lived. 



I. Definitions: (2) twSlve'mft, having twelve leaves to the sheet; 
(3) tra dl'tion al, usual, customary; (3) tl §urp«d' (t), seized and held by 
force; (5) engrossed' (t), absorbed; (7) panSra'ma, an unfolding or 
moving picture; (9) exelu'slve, sole, only; (9) abominate, hate; 
(9) fad§, whims. 

II. "Word study : Analyze and give the meanings of : (1) boyhood; 
(3) childhood ; (4) dreadful ; (4) hopeless (suffix less means without) ; 
(9) falsehood (suffix hood means state of being) ; (9) healthful (suffix 
ful means full of, abounding with). 

HI. Notes : For an account of (6) " the Romans, the Saxons, or 
the Normans," see Lessons XVIII and XIX. 

(6) Plan tag'e net is the surname of a royal family which succeeded 
to the throne of England in 1154 and reigned till 1485. 

(6) Tu'dOr is also the surname of a royal family of England which 
occupied the throne of England from 1485 to 1603. 

(8) The most promineut building in London is St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral. It is conspicuously situated in the heart of the city, on a slight 
eminence. St. Paul's was designed by Sir Christopher Wren, begun 
in 1675, and completed in 1710. 

(9) Charles I. was King of England from 1625 to 1649. He was 
beheaded on the 30th of January, 1649, on a scaffold in front of White- 
hall, London. Much feeling was aroused throughout England by his 
fate, many people believing his execution to be just, and many others 
looking upon it as wholly unmerited. He was called by his friends 
the " Martyr King," and his memory was long venerated by them. 



XI. A MEMORABLE BIRTHDAY. 
From "David Coffebfikld 9 " bt Charles Dickrhb. 

1. I pass over all that happened at school, until ttie 
anniversary of my birthday came round in March. The 
great remembrance by which that time is marked in my 
mind seems to have swallowed up all lesser recollections, 
and to exist alone. 

2. It is even difficult for me to believe there was a gap 
of full two months between my return to Salem House 
and the arrival of that birthday. I can only understand 
that the fact was so, because I know it must have been 
so; otherwise I should feel convinced there was no interval, 
and that the one occasion trod upon the other's heels. 

3. How well I recollect the kind of a day it was ! I 
smell the fog that hung about the place; I see the hoar- 
frost ghostly, through it; I feel my rimy hair fall clammy 
on my cheek; I look along the dim perspective of the 
schoolroom, with a spluttering candle here and there to 
light up the foggy morning, and the breath of the boys 
wreathing and smoking in the raw cold as they blow upon 
their fingers, and tap their feet upon the floor. 

4. It was after breakfast, and we had been summoned 
in from the playground, when Mr. Sharp entered and said, 
" David Copperfield is to go into the parlor/* 

5. I expected a hamper from Peggotty, and brightened 
at the order. Some of the boys about me put in their 
claim not to be forgotten in the distribution of the good 
things, as I got out of my seat with great alacrity. 



6. " Don't hurry, David," said Mr. Sharp. "There's 
time enough, my boy, don't hurry." 

7. I might have been surprised by the feeling tone in 
which he spoke, if I had given it a thought; but I gave 
it none until afterward. I hurried away to the parlor; 
and there I found Mr. Creakle, sitting at his breakfast 
with the cane and newspaper before him, and Mrs. 
Creakle with an opened letter in her hand. But no 
hamper. 

8. "David Copperfield," said Mrs. Creakle, leading me 
to a sofa, and sitting down beside me, " I want to speak 
to you very particularly. I have something to tell you, 
my child." 

9. Mr. Creakle, at whom of course I looked, shook his 
head without looking at me, and stopped up a sigh with a 
very large piece of buttered toast. 

10. "You are too young to know how the world 
changes every day," said Mrs. Creakle, "and how the 
people in it pass away. But we ail have to learn it, 
David; some of us when we are young, some of us when 
we are old, some of us at all times of our lives." 

U. I looked at her earnestly. 

12. " When you came away from home at the end of 
the vacation," said Mrs. Creakle, after a pause, " were 
they all well ? " After another pause, " Was your mama 
well?" 

13. I trembled without distinctly knowing why, and 
still looked at her earnestly, making no attempt to answer. 

14. * 4 Because," said she, "I grieve to tell you that I 
hear this morning your mama is very ill." 
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15. A mist rose between Mrs. Creakle and me, and her 
figure seemed to move in it for an instant. Then I felt 
the burning tears run down my face, and it was steady 
again. 

16. " She is very dangerously ill," she added. 

17. I knew all now. 

18. " She is dead." 

19. There was no need to tell me so. I had already 
broken out into a desolate cry, and felt an orphan in the 
wide world. 

20. She was very kind to me. She kept me there all 
day, and left me alone sometimes; and I cried and wore 
myself to sleep, and awoke and cried again. When I 
could cry no more, I began to think; and then the oppres- 
sion on my breast was heaviest, and my grief a dull pain 
that there was no ease for. 

21. And yet my thoughts were idle; not intent on the 
calamity that weighed upon my heart, but idly loitering 
near it. I thought of our house shut up and hushed. I 
thought of the little baby, who, Mrs. Creakle said, had 
been pining away for some time, and who, they believed, 
would die too. I thought of my father's grave in the 
churchyard, by our house, and of my mother lying there 
beneath the tree I knew so well. 

22. I stood upon a chair when I was left alone, and 
looked into the glass to see how red my eyes were, and 
how sorrowful my face. I considered, after some hours 
were gone, if my tears were really hard to flow now, as 
they seemed to be, what, in connection with my loss, it 
would affect me most to think of when I drew near home 
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— for I was going home to the funeral. I am sensible of 
haying felt that a dignity attached to me among the rest 
of the boys, and that I was important in my affliction. 

23. If ever child were stricken with sincere grief, I 
was. But I remembered that this importance was a kind 
of satisfaction to me, when I walked in the playground 
that afternoon while the boys were in school. When I 
saw them glancing at me out of the windows, as they 
went up to their classes, I felt distinguished, and looked 
more melancholy, and walked slower. When school was 
over, and they came out and spoke to me, I felt it rather 
good in myself not to be proud to any of them, and to 
take exactly the same notice of them all, as before. 

24. I was to go home next night; not by the mail, but 
by the heavy night coach, which was called the Farmer, 
and was principally used by country people traveling 
short intermediate distances upon the road. We had no 
story-telling that evening, and Traddles insisted on lend- 
ing me his pillow. I don't know what good he thought 
it would do me, for I had one of my own; but it was all 
he had to lend, poor fellow, except a sheet of letter paper 
full of skeletons; and that he gave me at parting, as a 
soother of my sorrows and a contribution to my peace of 
mind. 

25. I left Salem House upon the morrow afternoon. I 
little thought then that I left it, never to return. We 
traveled very slowly all night, and did not get into Yar- 
mouth before nine or ten o'clock in the morning. I looked 
out for Mr. Barkis, but he was not there; and instead of 
him a fat, short-winded, merry-looking little old man in 
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black, with rusty little bunches of ribbons at the knees of 
his breeches, black stockings, and a broad-brimmed hat, 
came puffing up to the coach window, and said: "Master 
Copperfield?" 

26. " Yes, sir." 

27. " Will you come with me, young sir, if you please," 
he said, opening the door, " and I shall have the pleasure 
of taking you home." . 

I. Definitions : (1) an nl veVsa t$, the annual return of the day on 
which an event took place; (2) In'tSrval, space of time between two 
events; (3) tim' J, damp, as if covered with frost ; (3) eVkm'mf, soft and 
sticky; (3) p§r spee'tlve, view; (5) ham'p§r, a large basket; (5) al&e'- 
rltjf, cheerful readiness; (20) op pres'sion (-prgsh'un), a sense of 
heaviness; (23) sincere', real, honest; (23) mel'an eholj, gloomy, sad, 
(24) In t§r me'dl &te, coming between, intervening. 

II. Suggestions : This piece is full of the tender pathos of which 
Charles Dickens was a master. Let the pupil try to read it as if he, 
too, felt all the desolation which was in David Copperfield's heart, 
when he heard of his mother's death. 



XII. THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

Fboh "Ben-Hub," by Lew Wallace. 

The author of the famous novel "Ben-Hur" is distinguished as a 
soldier, diplomat, and writer. He served as lieutenant in the Mexican 
War, as major-general in the War for the Union, and in 1885 he was 
appointed Minister to Turkey. General Wallace was born in Indiana in 
1827, and for many years his home has been at Crawfordsville. 

I. A little later, the lights in the khan were put out, 
and there was silence, and then sleep. About midnight 
some one on the roof cried out, "What light is that 
in the sky ? Awake, brethren, awake and see I " 



The people, half asleep, sat up and looked ; then they 
became wide-awake, though wonderstruck. And the 
stir spread to the court below, and into the lewens ; soon 
the entire tenantry of the house and court and enclosure 
were out gazing at the sky. 

2. And this is what they saw: 

A ray of light, beginning at a height immeasurably 
oeyond the nearest stars, and dropping obliquely to the 
earth ; at its top, a diminishing point ; at its base, many 
furlongs in width; its sides blending softly with the 
darkness of the night; its core a roseate electrical 
splendor. The apparition seemed to rest on the nearest 
mountain southeast of the town, making a pale corona 
along the line of the summit. The khan was touched 
luminously, so that those upon the roof saw each other's 
faces, all filled with wonder. 

Steadily, through minutes, the ray lingered, and then 
the wonder changed to awe and fear ; the timid trembled ; 
the boldest spoke in whispers. 

3. " Saw you ever the like ? " asked one. 

"It seems just over the mountain there. I can not 
tell what it is, nor did I ever see anything like it," was 
the answer. 

" Can it be that a star has burst and fallen ? " asked 
another, his tongue faltering. 

" When a star falls, its light goes out." 

44 1 have it ! " cried one, confidently. 44 The shepherds 
have seen a lion, and made fires to keep him from the 
flocks." 

The men next the speaker drew a breath of relief, 
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and said: "Yes, that is it! The flocks were grazing in 
the valley over there to-day ! " 

4. A bystander dispelled the comfort. 

" No, no I Though all the wood in the valleys of 
Judah was brought together in one pile and fired, the 
blaze would not throw a light so strong and high." 

After that there was silence on the house top, broken 
but once again while the mystery continued. 

44 Brethren ! " exclaimed a Jew of venerable mien, 
44 what we see is the ladder our father Jacob saw in his 
dream. Blessed be the Lord God of our fathers ! " 

5. A mile and a half, it may be two miles, southeast 
of Bethlehem, there is a plain separated from the town by 
an intervening swell of the mountain. 

The day of the occurrences which occupy the preced- 
ing chapters, a number of shepherds, seeking fresh walks 
for their flocks, led them up to this plain ; and from 
early morning the groves had been made to ring with 
calls, and the blows of axes, the bleating of sheep and 
goats, the tinkling of bells, the lowing of cattle, and the 
barking of dogs. When the sun went down, they led 
the way to the Marah, and by nightfall had everything 
safe in the field ; then they kindled a fire down* by the 
gate, partook of their humble supper, and sat down to 
rest and talk, leaving one on watch. 

6. There were six of these men, omitting the watch- 
man ; and after a while, they assembled in a group near 
the fire, some sitting, some lying prone. As they went 
bareheaded habitually, their , hair stood out in thick, 
coarse, sunburnt shocks; their beard covered theii 



throats, and fell in mats down the breast ; mantles of 
the skin of kids and lambs, with the fleece on, wrapped 
them from neck to knee, leaving the arms exposed ; broad 
belts girthed the rude garments to their waists; their 
sandals were of the coarsest quality ; from their right 
shoulders hung scrips containing food and selected stones 
for slings, with which they were armed ; on the ground 
near each one lay his crook, a symbol of his calling and 
a weapon of offense. 

7. While they talked, and before the first watch was 
over, one by one the shepherds went to sleep, each lying 
where he had sat. The night was clear, crisp, and spar- 
kling with stars. There was no wind. The atmosphere 
seemed never so pure, and the stillness was more than 
silence ; it was a holy hush, a warning that heaven was 
stooping low to whisper some good thing to the listening 
earth. 

By the gate, hugging his mantle close, the watchman 
walked. The midnight was slow coming to him ; but at 
last it came. His task was done ; now for the dreamless 
sleep with which labor blesses its wearied children ! He 
moved toward the fire, but paused ; a light was breaking 
around him, soft and white, like the moon's. 

8. He waited breathlessly. The light deepened ; 
things before invisible came to view ; he saw the whole 
field, and all it sheltered. A chill sharper than that of 
the frosty air — a chill of fear — smote him. He looked 
up : the stars were gone ; the light was dropping as from 
a window in the sky ; as he looked it became a splendor ; 
then in terror he cried : " Awake I awake ! " 
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Up sprang the dogs, and, howling, ran away. The 
herds rushed together, bewildered. The men clambered 
to their feet, weapons in hand. 

44 What is it ? " they asked in one voice. 

44 See I " cried the watchman, "the sky is on fire ! " 

9. Suddenly the light became intolerably bright, and 
they covered their eyes, and dropped upon their knees ; 
then, as their souls shrank with fear, they fell upon their 
faces, blind and fainting, and would have died had not a 
voice said to them : <4 Fear not 1 " 

And they listened. 

44 Fear not; for behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people." 

They rose upon their knees, and beheld in the center 
of .a great glory the appearance of a man, clad in a robe 
intensely white ; above its shoulders towered the tops of 
wings shining and folded ; a star over its forehead glowed 
with steady luster ; its hands were stretched toward them 
in blessing ; its face was serene and divinely beautiful. 

10. They had often heard, and in their simple way 
talked, of angels ; and they doubted not now, but said, 
in their hearts, 44 The glory of God is about us, and this is 
he who of old came to the prophet by the river of Ulai." 

Directly the angel continued : 44 For unto you is born 
this day, in the city of David, a Savior, which is Christ 
the Lord I " Again there was a rest, while the words 
sank into their minds. 

44 And this shall be a sign unto you," the annunciator 
said next, 44 Ye shall find the babe, wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, lying in a manger." 
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11. The herald spoke not again : his good tidings were 
told ; yet he stayed awhile. Suddenly the light, of which 
he seemed the center, turned roseate and began to trem- 
ble ; then up, far as the men could see, there were flashing 
of white wings and coming and going of radiant forms, 
and voices as of a multitude chanting in unison : 

" Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men 1 " 

Not once the praise, but many times. 

Then the herald raised his eyes as seeking approval of 
one far off : he arose lightly, and, without effort, floated 
out of view, taking the light up with him. 



I. Definitions: (1) kAan, an eastern inn or tavern; (1) edurt, an 
uncovered area shut in by buildings ; (1) lew'eng, cell-like rooms surround- 
ing the court of the khan, used for storage; (2) fur'lbng, one eighth of a 
mile; (2) apparl'tion, an unexpected and wonderful appearance; 
(2) eoro'na, a circle of light; (2) luminously, brightly; (3) fal'tgr- 
Ing, hesitating; (4) dispelled', driven away by scattering; (4) ven'- 
Srable, deserving respect ; (6) prone, flat; (6) man'tleg, loose garments, 
cloaks; (6) girthed (t), bound; (6) sandal, a kind of shoe consisting 
of a sole strapped to the foot; (6) scrips, small bags; (6) erook, the 
staff used by a shepherd ; (8) be" wll'dgred, greatly perplexed ; (9) In- 
tol'Sr a biy, unbearably'; (10) an niin'ci a tor (-shl a te"r), one who an- 
nounces; (11) her'ald, messenger; (11) ra'dlant, sending out light; 
(11) chant'Ing, singing. 

H. "Word study : Analyze and give the meanings of : (1) midnight, 
(2) southeast, (2) immeasurably, (2) steadily, (2) electrical, (3) con- 
fidently, (3) speaker, (4) bystander (suffix er, meaning one who, is used 
with verbs to form nouns); (5) nightfall, (6) watchman, (6) bareheaded, 
(6) sunburnt, (7) dreamless, (8) breathlessly, (8) invisible. 

HI. Notes : Bethlehem, meaning " house of bread," was the birth- 
place of Jesus Christ. It is six miles south of Jerusalem, in the terri- 
tory of Judah. (4) The " valleys of Judah " belonged to one of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, situated in the southern part of Palestine. 
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HEROIC TALES. 

XIII. THE RIDE OF COLLINS GRAVES. 
By John Boyle O'Reilly. 

1. No song of a soldier riding down 

To the raging fight from Winchester town ; 
No song of a time that shook the earth 
With the nations' throe at a nation's birth ; 
But the song of a brave man, free from fear 
As Sheridan's self or Paul Revere ; 
Who risked what they risked, free from strife, 
And its promise of glorious pay — his life ! 

2. The peaceful valley has waked and stirred, 
And the answering echoes of life are heard : 
The dew still clings to the trees and grass, 
And the early toilers smiling pass, 

As they glance aside at the white-walled homes, 
Or up the valley, where merrily comes 
The brook that sparkles in diamond rills 
As the sun comes over the Hampshire hills. 

3. What was it, that passed like an ominous breath - 
Like a shiver of fear, or a touch of death ? 
What was it? The valley is peaceful still, 

And the leaves are afire on top of the hill. 
It was not a sound — nor a thing of sense — 
But a pain, like the pang of the short suspense 



That thrills the being of those who see 
At their feet the gulf of Eternity I 

The air of the valley has felt the chill : 
The workers pause at the door of the mill ; 
The housewife, keen to the shivering air, 
Arrests her foot on the cottage stair, 
Instinctive taught by the mother love, 
And thinks of the sleeping ones above. 
Why start the listeners? Why does the course 
Of the mill stream widen? Is it a horse — 
Hark to the sound of his hoofs, they say — 
That gallops so wildly Williamsburg way I 

God ! what was that, like a human shriek 
From the winding valley? Will nobody speak? 
Will nobody answer those women who cry 
As the awful warnings thunder by ? 

Whence come they ? Listen ! And now they hear 

The sound of the galloping horse hoofs near ; 

They watch the trend of the vale, and see 

The rider who thunders so menacingly, 

With waving arms and warning scream 

To the home-filled banks of the valley stream. 

He draws no rein, but he shakes the street 

With a shout and the ring of the galloping feet j 

And this the cry he flings to the wind : 

44 To the hills for your lives I The flood is behind ! r 

He cries and is gone ; but they know the worst — 

The breast of the Williamsburg dam has burst ! 
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The basin that nourished their happy homes 
Is changed to a demon — It comes I it comes 1 

7. A monster in aspect, with shaggy front 
Of shattered dwellings, to take the brunt 

Of the bones they shatter — white-maned and hoarse, 

The merciless Terror fills the course 

Of the narrow valley, and rushing raves, 

With Death on the first of its hissing waves, 

Till cottage and street and crowded mill 

Are crumbled and crushed. 

8. But onward still, 
In front of the roaring flood is heard 

The galloping horse and the warning word. 
Thank God I the brave man's life is spared I 
From Williamsburg town he nobly dared 
To race with the flood and take the road 
In front of the terrible swath it mowed. 
For miles it thundered and crashed behind, 
But he looked ahead with a steadfast mind ; 
" They must be warned ! " was all he said, 
As away on his terrible ride he sped. 

9. When heroes are called for, bring the crown 
To this Yankee rider ; send him down 

On the stream of time with the Curtius old ; 
His deed as the Roman's was brave and bold, 
And the tale can as noble a thrill awake, 
For he offered his life for the people's sake. 
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I. Definitions : (1) thro*, extreme pain ; (3) 5m'I nous, foreshadow- 
ing evil; (4) In stlne'tlve, natural, acting without reason; (4) arrests', 
checks; (6) trend, general direction; (6) vale, valley; (6) men fa- 
cing ly, threateningly; (7) as'peet, appearance; (7) brunt, the greatest 
fury ; (7) raveg, rushes wildly. 

H. Notes : The incident which this stirring poem commemorates 
occurred in Hampshire County, Massachusetts, May 16, 1874. The 
pupil should compare this poem with " Conemaugh " (see page 188, 
of the Fourth Book, Part I, of this Series). 

(9) Mar'eus -Cfir'ti us (-shl us) was a brave Roman youth who, as 
the story goes, nobly gave his life for the good of his country, 362 b.c. 
A yawning chasm had opened in the forum, and it was prophesied that 
it could be filled only by throwing into it the most precious treasure 
of Rome. Thereupon Curtius appeared, on horseback in full armor, 
and exclaiming, "Rome has no greater riches than courage and 
arms ! " he leaped into the abyss, which at once closed over hira. 



XIV. LORD TJLLIN'S DAUGHTER. 
By Thomas Campbell. 



Thomas Campbell was born in 
Glasgow in 1777. While but a youth, 
at the university of that city, of which 
he subsequently became lord rector, 
he distinguished himself by his trans- 
lations from the Greek poets. Before 
he was twenty-two he had published 
his "Pleasures of Hope." " The 
Battle of the Baltic," " Gertrude of 
Wyoming," and "Theodoric" are 
among his longer poems. His poe- 
try is, as a rule, graceful and highly 
polished. 

Campbell followed literature as 
a pursuit. His death occurred at 
Boulogne, France, in 1844, and he 
was given a tomb in Westminster 
Abbey. 




THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
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1. A chieftain, to the Highlands bound, 

Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry ! 
And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry." — 

2. " Now who be ye would cross Lochgyle, 

This dark and stormy water ? " 
" Oh, I'm the chief of Ulva's Isle, 

And this Lord Ullin's daughter. — 

3. " And fast before her father's men 

Three days we've fled together, 
For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 

4. " His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ?" 

5. Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 

"I'll go, my chief — I'm ready: — 
It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady; 

6. " And by my word ! the bonny bird 

In danger shall not tarry ; 
So though the waves are raging white 
I'll row you o'er the ferry." — 
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7. By this the storm grew loud apace, 

The water- wraith was shrieking ; 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

8. But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grew drearer 
Adown the glen rode armed men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer, — 

9. " O haste thee, haste ! " the lady cries, 

" Though tempests round us gather ; 
I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father." — 

10. The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her, — 
When, oh ! too strong for human hand. 
The tempest gather'd o'er her. — 

U. And still they rowed amidst the roar 
Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, 
His wrath was changed to wailing, 

12. For sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 
His child he did discover : — 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 
And one was round her lover. 
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13. " Come back ! come back ! " he cried in grief, 

44 Across this stormy water : 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief, 

My daughter I — oh, my daughter ! " — 

14. ' Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the shore, 

Return or aid preventing : — 
The .waters wild went o'er his child, 
And he was left lamenting. 



I. Definitions: (1) t&r'ry, wait; (3) heath'Sr, a low evergreen 
shrub; (4) hard, close; (4) bSn'ny, handsome, gay; (5) wight, a 
human being; (5) win 'some, merry; (7) apace', quickly; (7) wa/t6r- 
wrftith, a spirit supposed to preside over the waters; (11) prSvatl'ing, 
overcoming ; (12) sore, very greatly ; (12) dls m&yed', terrified. 

II. Note : (1) The Highlands of Scotland may be described as that 
portion of the north and northwest of Scotland in which the Gael'Ie 
language and manners still linger. The Highlands are famous for 
their beautiful scenery ; they abound in bold mountains, picturesque 
valleys, and beautiful lakes, or 15eAs as they are called in the Gaelic. 

m. Suggestions for study : Read this heroic tale, and call to 
mind the several persons and scenes as portrayed in its rhythmical 
lines. Since reading it, whom do you consider the real hero, — the 
chieftain, Lord Ullin, or the boatman ? 

How many syllables in the first and third lines of each stanza? 
how many in the second and fourth ? The poetic feet in each line 
may be indicated thus : 

His horse | men hard | be-hlnd | us ride ; 
Should they | our steps | dis-cov | er. 

In the first and third lines there are four feet or measures of two 
syllables each, and, as you observe, the second syllable of each foot is 
the accented one. In the second and fourth lines there are three feel 
and an added syllable, which is unaccented in every case. 

Reading verses in such a manner as to indicate the poetic feet in 
each line is called scanning. Scan the fourth stanza. 



XV. A SONO OF THE CAMP. 
By Bayard Taylor. 

X. ** Give us a song ! " the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camp allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 

2. The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 

Lay grim and threatening under ; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 

3. There was a pause. A guardsman said, 

"We storm the forts to-morrow ; 
Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow." 

t. They lay along the battery's side, 
Below the smoking cannon, — 
Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 

5. They sang of love, and not of fame ; 

Forgot was Britain's glory ; 
Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang "Annie Laurie." 

6. Voice after voice caught up the song, 

Until its tender passion 
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Rose like an anthem rich and strong, 
Their battle-eve confession. 




ALL SANG "ANNIE LAURIE.' 



Dear girl ! her name he dared not s] 
But as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier's cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 

Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset's embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 
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9. And once again a fire of hell 

Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars I 

10. And Irish Nora's eyes are dim 

For a singer dumb and gory ; 

And English Mary mourns for him 

Who sang of "Annie Laurie." 

11. Sleep, soldiers ! still in honored rest 

Your truth and valor wearing ; 
The bravest are the tenderest, — 
The loving are the daring. 



X. Definitions: (1) bom b'ard'Ing, attacking with artillery; (3) 
guards/man, a member of any body of soldiers called Guards; (3) stdrm, 
to assault furiously a fortified place ; (4) bat'tSr f, the place where can- 
non are kept for defense or attack; (4) SeVern, "Clyde, Shan'non, names 
of important rivers in England, Scotland, and Ireland, respectively; 
(5) An'nle LaVrle, a famous Scottish song ; (8) em'berg, the smoldering 
remains of a fire; (9) mdr'targ, short cannon used for throwing bombs 
and shells; (10) gor'y, covered with blood. 

H. Notes : If you will turn to a map in your geography which 
represents the region about the Black Sea, you will see the leaf- 
shaped peninsula of the /Grl me'a. In 1855 the allied English, 
French, Sardinian, and Turkish armies were endeavoring to take by 
siege and assault the stronghold of Sev as to'pol. This was strongly 
fortified, the defense centering about the Re dan', a saw-shaped forti- 
fication, and the Mal'ak6ff, a tower defended by a large force of 
Russians with heavy guns. On the eighth of September, at noon, 
the cannonade suddenly ceased ; the French soldiers made an assault 
upon the Malakoff tower, while the English forces (composed largely 
of Scotch and Irish regiments) stormed the Redan, but were driven 
out again with a loss of twenty-four hundred men. 
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XVL LOCHINVAR. 
From " Mabmion," by Sib Wai/teb Scott. 

1. Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the west 1 • 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And save his good broadsword he weapon had none,— 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar 1 

2. He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Esk River where ford there was none ; 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, — the gallant came late : 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 
Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

3. So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridemen, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all ! 
Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword, — 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word : 
44 O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? " 

4. " I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied : 
Love swells like the Sol way, but ebbs like its tide. 
And now am I come, with this lost love of mine 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar I " 
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5. The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, — 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar : 
44 Now tread we a measure I " said young Lochinvar. 

0. So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace ! 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume. 
And the bridemaidens whispered, 4t 'Twere better by 

far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochin- 
var I " 

7. One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reached the hall door, and the charger 

stood near ; 
So light to the croup the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung 1 
44 She is won I we are gone, over bank, bush, and 

scaur ; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow ! " quoth young 

Lochinvar. 

8. There was mounting 'mang Graemes of the Netherby 

clan : 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and 
they ran ; 
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There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see,— 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochia var ? 



I. Definitions :' (1) B6r'd@r, the section of country lying on either 
side of the boundary line between England and Scotland; (2) gal'laut, a 
suitor; (2) lag'gard, a slow, unwilling person; (2) das't&rd, a coward; 
(3) h^ll, the chief room of a castle; (3) era'ven, a cowardly, weak-hearted 
fellow; (3) bri'dal, a marriage; (4) meas/ure, dance; (5) quaffed (t), 
drank; (6) gfil'liard (-yerd), a gay dance; (6) bdn'net, a sort of woolen 
cap worn by men in Scotland; (7) charger, a war horse, a steed; (7) 
erptip, the place behind the saddle on a horse ; (7) fleet, swift ; (8) \ea,feld. 

U. Pronounce: Llteh In v*ar', £sk, Neth'erby, SSl'wfiy (Solway 
Firth or Frith, an arm of the sea between England and Scotland, noted 
for the rapid rise and fall of the tides), Graemes (Gramz), -C&n'nd btB, 



XVII. MARCOS BOZZARIS. 
Br Fitz-Greenb Hallegk. 

1. At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power : 
In dreams through camp and court he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard ; 
Then wore his monarch's signet ring, — 
Then pressed that monarch's throne, — a king , 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden's garden bird. 



Ill 

2. At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 

Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian thousands stood, 
There had the glad earth drunk their blood 

On old Plataea's day ; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there ; 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 

As quick, as far, as they. 

3. An hour passed on, — the Turk awoke ; 

That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke, to hear his sentries shriek, — 

"To arms ! — they come ! — The Greek ! the Greek !' : 
He woke, to die midst flame and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and saber stroke, 

And death shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain cloud ; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

Bozzaris cheer his band — 
" Strike — till the last armed foe expires ! 
Strike — for your altars and your fires ! 
Strike — - for the green graves of your sires ! 

God, and your native land ! " 

4. They fought, like brave men, long and well 5 

They piled the ground with Moslem slain \ 
They conquered ; but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein. 
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His few surviving comrades saw 

His smile, when rang their proud hurrah, 

And the red field was won ; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night's repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

Bozzaris ! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time, 
Rest thee : there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 

We tell thy doom without a sigh ; 
For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's, • 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not born to die ! 



X. Definitions: (1) sup'pll auce, submission ; (1) tro'phies (-flz), 
memorials of victory, such as flags or arms taken from an enemy; (1) slg'- 
net ring, a ring containing a signet or private seal; (2) sireg, fathers; 
(3) sen'trleg, sentinels, guards; (4) eSm'radeg, companions; (5) std 7 - 
ried, told in a story; (5) nur'tured, nourished, brought up.' 

II. Notes : Mar'eos Boz zar'Is, a Greek patriot who was killed in 
1823 during the war for the liberation of Greece from the control of 
the Sultan of Turkey. 

(2) Su'H otes, a mixed race of people who formerly lived in Su'li, a 
mountainous district in European Turkey. 

(2) Pla tae'a (te'a), an ancient, but now ruined, city of Greece. It 
is famous as the place where, in 479 B.C., the Greeks gained a victory 
over the Persians, and thus repelled their invasion. 

III. Suggestion: This poem affords an excellent opportunity 
for drill in expressive reading. The good reader will mark clearly 
by tone, emphasis, and inflection the difference between the lines 
which are purely narrative, the exclamations of fear, and the com* 
mands by which Bozzaris encourages his followers. 
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SHORT READINGS FROM HISTORY. 



XVIII. SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND AS TWO 
KINGDOMS. 

From " Tales of a Grandfather," by Sir Walter Scott. 
I. 



This selection is from Chap- 
ter I of "Tales of a Grand- 
father," a historical work 
published in 1827. In the pref- 
ace we read: "These Tales 
were written in the interval of 
other avocations for the use of 
the young relative to whom 
they are inscribed. Having 
been found' useful to the young 
person for whom the compila- 
tion was made, they are now 
given to the public, in the hope 
that they may be a source of 
instruction to others." 

The writings of Sir Walter 
Scott, in both prose and poetry, 
include many of the best-known 
works in the English language. 




SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



1. England is the southern and Scotland is the 
northern part of the celebrated island called Great 
Britain. England is greatly larger than Scotland, and 
the land is much richer, and produces better crops. 
There are also a great many more men in England, and 
both the gentlemen and the country people are more 
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wealthy and have better food and clothing there than in 
Scotland. The towns, also, are much more numerous, 
and more populous. 

2. Scotland, on the contrary, is full of hills, and huge 
moors, and wildernesses, which bear no corn and afford 
but little food for flocks of sheep or herds of cattle. But 
the level ground that lies along the great rivers is more 
fertile, and produces good crops. The natives of Scot- 
land are accustomed to live more hardily in general than 
those of England. The cities and towns are fewer, 
smaller, and less full of inhabitants than in England. 
But as Scotland possesses great quarries of stone, the 
houses are commonly built of that material, which is more 
lasting and has a grander effect to the eye than the 
bricks used in England. 

3. Now, as these two nations live in the different ends 
of the same island, and are separated by large and stormy 
seas from all other parts of the world, it seems natural 
that they should have been friendly to each other, and 
that they should have lived as one people, under the same 
government. Accordingly, about two hundred years ago 
(1603), the King of Scotland becoming King of Eng- 
land, as I shall tell you in another part of this book, the 
two nations have ever since then been joined in one great 
kingdom, which is called Great Britain. 

4. But befpre this happy union of England and Scot- 
land, there were many long, cruel, and bloody wars 
between the two nations ; and, far from helping or assist- 
ing each other, as became good neighbors and friends, 
they did each other all the harm and injury that they 
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possibly could, by invading each other's territories, killing 
their subjects, burning their towns, and taking their 
wives and children prisoners. This lasted for many, 
many hundred years ; and I am about to tell you the 
reason why the land was so divided. 

5. A long time since, eighteen hundred years ago and 
more, there was a brave anc^ warlike people, called the 
Romans, who undertook to conquer the whole world and 
subdue all countries, so as to make their own city of Rome 
the head of all the nations upon the face of the earth. 
And, after conquering far and near, at last they came to 
Britain, and made a great war upon the inhabitants, 
called the British, or Britons, whom they found living 
there. 

6. The Romans, who were a very brave people, and 
well armed, beat the British, and took possession of almost 
all the flat part of the island, which is now called England, 
and also of a part of the south of Scotland. But they 
could not make their way into the high northern moun- 
tains of Scotland, where they could hardly get anything 
to feed their soldiers, and where they met with much 
opposition from the inhabitants. The Romans, therefore, 
gave up all attempts to subdue this impenetrable country, 
and resolved to remain satisfied with that level ground 
of which they had already possessed themselves. 

7. Then the wild people of Scotland, whom the 
Romans had not been able to subdue, began to come 
down from their mountains, and make inroads upon that 
part of the country which had been conquered by the 
Romans. 
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8. These people of the northern parts of Scotland 
were not one nation, but divided in two, called the Scots 
and the Picts ; they often fought against each other, but 
they always joined together against the Romans, and the 
Britons who had been subdued by them. At length, the 
Romans thought they would prevent these Picts and 
Scots from coming into the* southern part of Britain and 
laying it waste. 

9. For this purpose, they built a very long wall 
between the one side of the island and the other, so that 
pone of the Scots or Picts should come into the country 
on the south side of the wall ; and they made towers on 
the wall, and camps, with soldiers, from place to place ; 
so that, at the least alarm, the soldiers might hasten to 
defend any part of the wall which was attacked. This 
first Roman wall was built between the two great friths 
of the Clyde and the Forth, just where the island of 
Britain is at the narrowest, and some parts of it are to be 
seen at this day. You can see it on the map. 

10. This wall defended the Britons for a time, and the 
Scots and Picts were shut out from the fine rich land, 
and inclosed within their own mountains. But they 
were very much displeased with this, and assembled 
themselves in great numbers, and climbed over the wall, 
in spite of all that the Romans could do to oppose them. 
A man named Grahame is said to have been the first 
soldier who got over ; and the common people still call 
the remains of the wall Graham's Dike. 

11. Now the Romans, finding that this first wall could 
not keep out the barbarians (for so they termed the Picts 
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and the Scots), thought they would give up a large por- 
tion of the country to them, and perhaps it might make 
them quiet. So they built a new wall, and a much 
stronger one than the first, sixty miles farther back from 
the Picts and Scots. 

12. Tet the barbarians made as many furious attacks 
to get over this second wall as ever they had done to 
break through the former. But the Roman soldiers 
defended the second wall so well that the Scots and Picts 
could not break through it; though they often came 
round the end of the wall by sea, in boats made of 
oxhides stretched upon hoops, landed on the other side, 
and did very much mischief. In the meantime, the poor 
Britons led a very unhappy life ; for the Romans, when 
they subdued their country, having taken away all their 
arms, they lost the habit of using them, or of defending 
themselves, and trusted entirely to the protection of their 
conquerors. 

13. But at this time, great quarrels, and confusion, 
and civil wars, took place at Rome. So the Roman 
emperor sent to the soldiers whom he had maintained 
in Britain, and ordered that they should immediately 
return to their own country, and leave the Britons to 
defend their wall as well as they could against their 
unruly and warlike neighbors, the Picts and Scots. The 
Roman soldiers were very sorry for the poor Britons, but 
they could do no more than to help them by repairing 
the wall of defense. They therefore built it all up, and 
made it as strong as if it were quite new. And then 
they took to their ships and left the island. 
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14. After the departure of the Romans, the Britons 
were quite unable to protect the wall against the barba- 
rians ; for, since their conquest by the Romans, they had 
become a weak and cowardly people. So the Picts and 
Scots broke through the wall at several points, wasted 
and destroyed the country, and took away the boys and 
girls to be slaves, seized upon the sheep and upon the 
cattle, and burnt the houses, and did the inhabitants every 
sort of mischief. 

15. Thus at last the Britons, finding themselves no 
longer able to resist these barbarous people, invited into 
Britain to their assistance a number of men from the 
north of Germany, who were called Anglo-Saxons. Now, 
these were a very brave and warlike people, and they 
came in their ships from Germany, and landed in the 
south part of Britain, and helped the Britons to fight 
with the Scots and Picts (449, a.d.) p,nd drove these 
nations again into the hills and fastnesses of their own 
country, to the north of the wall which the Romans 
built ; and they were never afterward so troublesome to 
their neighbors. 

16. But the Britons were not much better for the 
defeat of their northern enemies ; for the Saxons, when 
they had come into Britain, and saw what a beautiful, rich 
country it was, and that the people were not able to 
defend it, resolved to take the land to themselves, and to 
make the Britons their slaves and servants. The Britons 
were very unwilling to have their country taken from 
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them by the people they had called in to help them, and 
so strove to oppose them ; but the Saxons were stronger 
and more warlike than they, and defeated them so often 
that they at last got possession of all the level and flat 
land in the south part of Britain. 

17. However, the bravest part of the Britons fled into 
a very hilly part of the country, which is called Wales, 
and there they defended themselves against the Saxons 
for a great many years ; and their descendants still speak 
the ancient British language, called Welsh. In the 
meantime, the Anglo-Saxons spread themselves through- 
out all the south part of Britain, and the name of the 
country was changed, and it was no longer called Britain, 
but England ; which means the land of the Anglo-Saxons 
who had conquered it. 

18. While the Saxons and Britons were thus fighting 
together, the Scots and the Picts, after they had been 
driven back behind the Roman wall, also quarreled and 
fought between themselves ; and at last, after a great many 
battles, the Scots got completely the better of the Picts. 
The common people say that the Scots destroyed them 
entirely ; but I think it is not likely that they could 
kill such great numbers of people. Yet it is certain they 
must have slain many, and driven others out of the coun- 
try, and made the rest their servants and slaves ; at least 
the Picts were never heard of in history after these great 
defeats, and the Scots gave their own name to the north 
part of Britain, as the Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, did to 
the south part ; and so came the name of Scotland, the 
land of the Scots, and England, the land of the English. 
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19. The two kingdoms were divided from each other 
on the east by the river Tweed ; then, as you proceed 
westward, by a great range of hills and wildernesses, and 
at length by a branch of the sea called the Frith of 
Solway. The division is not very far from the old 
Roman wall. The wall itself has been long suffered to 
go to ruins ; but, as I have already said, there are some 
parts of it still standing, and it is curious to see how it 
runs as straight as an arrow over hills and through great 
bogs and morasses. 

20. You see, therefore, that Britain was divided be- 
tween three different nations, who were enemies to each 
other. There was England, which was the richest and 
best part of the island, and which was inhabited by the 
English. Then there was Scotland, full of hills and great 
lakes, and difficult and dangerous precipices, wild heaths, 
and great morasses. This country was inhabited by the 
Scots, or Scottish men. And there was Wales, also a 
very wild and mountainous country, whither the remains 
of the ancient Britons had fled, to obtain safety from the 
Saxons. 

21. The Welsh defended their country for a long time, 
and lived under their own government and laws ; yet 
the English got possession of it at last. But they were 
not able to become masters of Scotland, though they tried 
it frequently. The two countries were under different 
kings, who fought together very often and very desper- 
ately ; and thus you see the reason why England and 
Scotland, though making parts of the same island, were 
for a long time great enemies to each other. . . . 
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22. The English are very fond of their fine country ; 
they call it " Old England," and " Merry England," and 
think it the finest land that the sun shines upon. And 
the Scots are very proud of their own country, with its 
great lakes and mountains ; and in the old language of 
the country they call it "the land of the lakes and 
mountains, and of brave men;" and often, also, "the 
land of cakes," because the people live a good deal upon 
cakes made of oatmeal, instead of wheaten bread. But 
both England and Scotland are now parts of the same 
kingdom, and there is no use in asking which is the best 
country, or has the bravest men. 



I. Definitions: I. (2) moBrg, extensive wastes of poor land; (2) 
edrn, a general term for oats, barley, wheat, etc, ; (3) sep'a r& t£d, parted; 
(3) aeedrdlngty, therefore; (4) Invading, going into; (4) teVrl t6- 
rfe§, large tracts of land; (6) subdue', conquer by force, bring under; 
(10) as sem'bkd, brought together ; (11) bar b&'rl an§, rude, uncivilized 
men. 

II. (15) fast'nesseg, secure retreats; (16) rSsfilved', determined; 

(16) strove (form of "strive"), struggled; (19) m6 rass'eg, tracts of soft, 
wet ground; (20) prgclplceg, cliffs; (20) heath, a cheerless tract of 
country overgrown with shrubs. 

U. Pronounce : Brit' ain, British, Brlt'6n§, SeSts, SsStland, Se5t'- 
tfeh, Plets, Waleg, WSlsh, An f gle§, An'glo-Sax'6n§. 

m. Word study : Analyze and give the meanings of the follow- 
ing: (1) numerous ; (1) populous; (6) impenetrable ; (6) inhabitant; 
(6) opposition ; (12) furious; (12) protection; (13) confusion; (15) 
barbarous ; (16) possession (suffix ion means act, state, or condition of; 
note carefully the pronunciation of words ending in tion and sion) ; 

(17) descendant (suffix ant means one who) ; (20) mountainous (sumx 
ous means full of, having). 

TV. Review questions : Tell the location and general character 
of England and Scotland. What were the relations of the two 
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kingdoms before they were united under one king? About how long 
ago did this union take place ? 

What brave people first invaded Britain many hundred years ago? 
What progress did the Romans make in conquering Scotland? Why 
was the Roman wall built, and where was it located ? 

When and why did the Anglo-Saxons come into Britain? What 
did they accomplish ? 

Where is Wales, and for what are its people noted? What are 
some of the names applied to England and Scotland? 



XIX. THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

From " Tales of a Grandfather/' bt Sir Walter Scott. 

I. 

1. The Saxons, you recollect, had conquered the Brit- 
ons, and now there came a new enemy to attack the Sax- 
ons. These were the Normans, a people who came from 
France, but were not originally Frenchmen. Their fore- 
fathers were a colony of those northern pirates, whom we 
mentioned before as plundering all the seacoasts which 
promised them any booty. 

2. They were frequently called Northmen, or Normans, 
as they came from Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and the 

# other northern regions. A large body of them landed in 
the north part of France, and compelled the king of that 
country to yield up to them the possession of a large terri- 
tory, or province, the name of which was changed to 
Normandy, when it became the property of these North- 
men, or Normans. 

3. This province was governed by the Norman chief, 
who was called a duke, from a Latin word signifying a 
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general. He exercised all the powers of a king within 
his dominions of Normandy, but, in consideration of his 
being possessed of a part of the territories of France, he 
acknowledged the king of that country for his sovereign, 
and became what was called his vassal. 

4. A great king, or sovereign prince, gave large prov- 
inces, or grants of land, to his dukes, earls, and noblemen ; 
and each of these possessed nearly as much power within 
his own district as the king did in the rest of his domin- 
ions. But then the vassal, whether duke, earl, or lord, or 
whatever he was, was obliged to come with a certain num- 
ber of men to assist the sovereign, when he was engaged 
in war ; and in time of peace, he was bound to attend on 
his court when summoned, and do homage to him, — that 
is, acknowledge that he was his master and liege lord. 

5. In like manner, the vassals of the crown, as they 
were called, divided the lands which the king had given 
them into estates, which they bestowed on knights and 
gentlemen whom they thought fitted to follow them in 
war and to attend them in peace ; for they, too, held 
courts and administered justice, each in his own province. 

6. Then* the knights and gentlemen who had these 
estates from the great nobles, distributed the property 
among an inferior class of proprietors, some of whom cul- 
tivated the land themselves, and others by means of hus- 
bandmen and peasants, who were treated as a sort of 
slaves, being bought and sold like brute beasts, along 
with the farms on which they labored. 

7. The system of holding lands for military service, 
that is, for fighting for the sovereign when called upon, 
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was called the Feudal System. It was general through- 
out all Europe for a great many ages. 

8. But as many of these great crown-vassals, as, for 
example, the dukes of Normandy, became extremely 
powerful, they were in the custom of making peace and 
war at their own hand, without the knowledge or consent 
of the King of France, their sovereign. In the same man- 
ner, the vassals of those great dukes and princes fre- 
quently made war on each other, for war was the business 
of every one ; while the poor bondsman, who cultivated 
the ground, was subjected to the greatest hardships, and 
plundered and ill-treated by whichever side had the 
better. 

9. The nobles and gentlemen fought on horseback, 
arrayed in armor of steel, richly ornamented with gold 
and silver, and were called knights or squires. They 
used long lances, with which they rode fiercely against 
each other, and heavy swords, or clubs, or maces, to fight 
hand to hand, when the lance was broken. 

10. Inferior persons fought on foot, and were armed 
with bows and arrows, which, according to their form, 
were called longbows or crossbows, and served to kill 
men at a distance, instead of guns and cannon, which 
were not then invented. 

11. The poor husbandmen were obliged to come to the 
field of battle with such arms as they had ; and it was no 
uncommon thing to see a few of these knights and squires 
ride over and put to flight many hundreds of them ; for 
the gentry were clothed in complete armor, so that they 
could receive little hurt, and the poor peasants had scarce 
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clothes sufficient to cover them. You may see coats of 
the ancient armor preserved in the Tower of London and 
elsewhere, as matters of curiosity. 

12. It was not a very happy time this, when there was 
scarcely any law, but the strong took everything from the 
weak at their pleasure ; for as almost all the inhabitants 
of the country were obliged to be soldiers, it naturally 
followed that they were engaged in continual fighting. 

n. 

13. While things were in this state, William, the duke 
of Normandy, and the leader of that valiant people whose 
ancestors had conquered that province, began, upon the 
death of good King Edward the Confessor, to consider 
the time as favorable for an attempt to conquer the 
wealthy kingdom of England. 

14. He pretended King Edward had named him his 
heir ; but his surest reliance was upon a strong army of 
his brave Normans, to whom were joined many knights 
and squires from distant countries, who hoped, by assist- 
ing this Duke William in his proposed contest, to obtain 
from him good English estates. 

15. The Duke of Normandy landed (on the 28th of 
September) in Sussex, in the year 1066. He had an 
army of sixty thousand chosen men, for accomplishing 
his bold enterprise. Many gallant knights who were 
not his subjects joined him, in the hope of obtaining 
fame in arms and estates, if his enterprise should 
prosper. 

16. Harold, who had succeeded Edward the Confessor 
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on the throne of England, had been just engaged in repell- 
ing an attack upon England by the Norwegians, and was 
now called upon to oppose this new and more formidable 
invasion. He was, therefore, taken at considerable dis- 
advantage. 

17. The armies of England and Normandy engaged in 
a desperate battle near Hastings, and the victory was long 
obstinately contested. The Normans had a great advan- 
tage- from having amongst them large bands of archers, 
who used the longbow, and greatly annoyed the English, 
who had but few bowmen to oppose them, and only short 
darts called javelins, which they threw from their hands, 
and which could do little hurt at a distance. 

18. Yet the victory remained doubtful, though the 
battle had lasted from nine in the morning until the close 
of the day, when an arrow pierced through King Harold's 
head, and he fell dead on the spot. The English then 
retreated from the field, and Duke William used his 
advantage with so much skill and dexterity that he made 
himself master of all England, and reigned there under 
the title of William the Conqueror. He divided a great 
part of the rich country of England among his Norman 
followers, who held lands of him for military service, 
according to the rules of the feudal system. 

19. The Anglo-Saxons, you may well suppose, were 
angry at this, and attempted several times to rise against 
King William, and drive him and his soldiers back to 
Normandy. But they were always defeated ; and so King 
William became more severe toward these Anglo-Saxons, 
and took away their lands and their high rank and 
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appointments, until he left scarce any of them in pos- 
session of great estates, or offices of rank, but put his 
Normans above them, as masters, in every situation. 

20. Thus the Saxons who had conquered the British, 
as you have before read, were in their turn conquered by 
the Normans, deprived of their property, and reduced to 
be the. servants of those proud foreigners. To this day, 
though several of the ancient nobility of England claim 
to be descended from the Normans, there is scarcely a 
nobleman, and very few of the gentry, who can show that 
they are descended of the Saxon blood ; William the Con- 
queror took so much care to deprive the conquered people 
of all power and importance. 

21. It must have been a sad state of matters in Eng- 
land, when the Normans were turning the Saxons out of 
their estates and habitations, and degrading them from 
being freemen into slaves. But good came out of it in 
the end; for these Normans were not only one of the 
bravest people that ever lived, but they were possessed of 
more learning and skill in the arts than the Saxons. 

22. They brought with them the art of building large 
and beautiful castles and churches composed of stone, 
whereas the Saxons had only miserable houses made of 
wood. The Normans introduced the use of the longbow 
also, which became so general that the English were 
accounted the best archers in the world, and gained many 
battles by their superiority in that military art. 

23. Besides these advantages, the Normans lived in a 
more civilized manner than the Saxons, and observed 
among each other the rules of civility and good breeding 
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of which the Saxons were ignorant. The Norman barons 
were also great friends to national liberty, and would not 
allow their kings to do anything contrary to their privi- 
leges, but resisted them whenever they attempted any- 
thing beyond the power which was given to them by law. 

24. Schools were set up in several places by the Nor- 
man princes, and learning was encouraged. Large towns 
were founded in different places of the kingdom, and 
received favor from the Norman kings, who desired to 
have the assistance of the townsmen in case of any dis- 
pute with their nobility. 

25. Thus the Norman Conquest, though a most unhappy 
*nd disastrous event at the time it took place, rendered 
England, in the end, a more wise, more civilized, and 
more powerful country than it had been before. 



I. Definitions : I. (1) pi'r&tes, robbers on the high seas; (1) bdTJ'ty, 
that which is seized by robbery; (3) d6 mln'ions (-yunz), territories; (3) 
sov'gr eign, highest ruler; (4) ltege, sovereign; (5) ad mln'Is tgred, served 
out, dispensed; (6) Infe'rI5r, lower; (6) pro pri'6 tCrg, owners; 
(11) hus/band men, farmers, 

II. (13) v&l'iant (-yant), brave; (14) estates/, property in lands; 
(16) rSpSU'Ing, resisting successfully; (16) fdr'mldable, alarming; 

(16) In va'sion, a warlike entrance into another country ; (17) jave'lln, a 
sort of short spear; (19) &p point'ments, offices; (22) aeeount'ed, con- 
sidered; (23) privileges, rights. 

H. Word study: Analyze and give the meanings of the following : 
(1) originally; (3) consideration; (13) favorable; (16) considerable; 

(17) obstinately; (20) foreigners; (22) superiority; (23) national; 
(23) civility, civilized (suffix ize means to make) ; (25) disastrous. 

m. Notes : (11) The Tower of London is historically one of the 
most interesting spots in England. It is an irregular mass of build- 
ings erected at different times. It stands on the banks of the Thames 
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River, to the east of the city, and is a very old fortress — so old that 
there is little doubt that some kind of fortress stood here in the time 
of the Romans in England. But the present Tower of London really 
originated with William the Conqueror. In the Tower is a place 
called the Horse Armory, a long gallery built in 1826 ; this contains a 
collection of old armor carefully arranged. 

(15) Sussex is the name of one of the most southern counties of 
England. Hastings is a town in Sussex, on the seashore. 

IV. Review questions : Who were the Normans, and where did 
they come from originally? How was Normandy governed? What 
was the Feudal System, and what is your opinion of it? 

When and by whom was the battle of Hastings fought? What 
were some of the results of this great battle ? 



XX. THE ACADIANS AND THEIR EXILE. 
FmoM "Grandfather's Chair," bt Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

1. Peace was declared between France and England in 
1748. By one of the provisions of the treaty, Louisburg, 
which the New Englanders had been at so much pains to 
take, was restored to the King of France. 

2. The French were afraid that, unless their colonies 
should be better defended than heretofore, another war 
might deprive them of the whole. Almost as soon as 
peace was declared, therefore, they began to build strong 
fortifications in the interior of North America. 

3. It was strange to behold these warlike castles, on 
the banks of solitary lakes, and far in the midst of woods. 
The Indian, paddling his birch canoe on Lake Champlain, 
looked up at the high ramparts of Ticonderoga, stone 
piled on stone, bristling with cannon, and the white flag 
of France floating above. 
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4. There were similar fortifications on Lake Ontario, 
and near the great Falls of Niagara, and at the sources of 
the Ohio River. And all around these forts and castles 
lay the eternal forest; and the roll of the drum died away 
in those deep solitudes. 

5. The truth was, that the French intended to build 
forts all the way from Canada to Louisiana. They would 
then have had a wall of military strength at the back of 
the English settlements, so as completely to hem them in. 
The King of England considered the building of these 
forts as a sufficient cause of war, which was accordingly 
commenced in 1754. 

6. And now began what aged people call the Old 
French War. It would be going too far astray from the 
history of our chair, to tell you one half of the battles 
that were fought. I can not even allow myself to describe 
the bloody defeat of General Braddock, near the sources 
of the Ohio River, in 1755. But I must not omit to 
mention that when the English general was mortally 
wounded and his army routed, the remains of it 
were preserved by the skill and valor of George 
Washington. 

7. At the mention of this illustrious name, the children 
started, as if a sudden sunlight had gleamed upon the 
history of their country, now that the great deliverer had 
arisen above the horizon. 

8. Among all the events of the Old French War, 
Grandfather thought that there was none more interesting 
than the removal of the inhabitants of Acadia. From the 
first settlement of this ancient province of the French, in 
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1604, until the present time, its people could scarcely ever 
know what kingdom held dominion over them. 

9. They were a peaceful race, taking no delight in 
warfare, and caring nothing for military renown. And 
yet, in every war, their region was infested with iron- 
hearted soldiers, both French and English, who fought 
one another for the privilege of ill-treating these poor, harm- 
less Acadians. Sometimes the treaty of peace made them 
subjects of one king, sometimes of another. 

10. At the peace of 1748, Acadia had been ceded to 
England. But the French still claimed a large portion of 
it, and built forts for its defense. In 1755, these forts 
were taken, and the whole of Acadia was conquered by three 
thousand men from Massachusetts, under the command of 
General Winslow. The inhabitants were accused of sup- 
plying the French with provisions, and of doing other 
things that violated their neutrality. 

11. " These accusations were probably true," observed 
Grandfather ; " for the Acadians were descended from the 
French and had the same friendly feelings toward them 
that the people of Massachusetts had for the English. 
But their punishment was severe. The English deter- 
mined to tear these poor people from their native homes 
and scatter them abroad." 

12. The Acadians were about seven thousand in num- 
ber. A considerable part of them were made prisoners, 
and transported to the English colonies. All their dwell- 
ings and churches were burnt, their cattle were killed, 
and the whole country was laid waste, so that none of 
them might find shelter or food in their old homes, after 
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the departure of the English. One thousand of the pris- 
oners were sent to Massachusetts. 

13. A sad day it was for the poor Acadians, when the 
armed soldiers drove them, at the point of the bayonet, 
down to the seashore. Very sad were they, likewise, 
while tossing upon the ocean, in the crowded transport 
vessels. But, methinks, it must have been sadder still, 
when they landed on the Long Wharf, in Boston, and were 
left to themselves, on a foreign strand. 

14. Then, probably, they huddled together, and looked 
into one another's faces for the comfort which was not 
there. Hitherto, they had been confined on board of 
separate vessels, so that they could not tell whether their 
relatives and friends were prisoners along with them. 
But, now, at least, they could tell that many had been 
left behind or transported to other regions. 

15. Now, a desolate wife might be heard calling for 
her husband. He, alas ! had gone, she knew not whither, 
or perhaps had fled into the woods of Acadia, and had 
now returned to weep over the ashes of their dwelling. 

16. Oh, how many broken bonds of affection were 
here ! Country lost I friends lost ! their rural wealth 
of cottage, field, and herds, all lost together ! Every tie 
between these poor exiles and the world seemed to be cut 
off at once. They must have regretted that they had not 
died before their exile ; for even the English would not 
have been so pitiless as to deny them graves in their 
native soil. The dead were happy ; for they were not 
exiles ! 

17. "Certainly, their lot was as hard as death," said 
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Grandfather. " All that could be done for them, in the 
English provinces, was to send them to the almshouses, 
or bind them out to taskmasters. And this was the fate 
of persons, who had possessed a comfortable property in 
their native country. 

18. " Some of them found means to embark for France ; 
but, though it was the land of their forefathers, it must 
have been a foreign land to them. Those who remained 
behind always cherished a belief, that the King of France 
would never make peace with England, till his poor 
Acadians were restored their country and their homes. 

19. " The exiles grew old in the British provinces, and 
never saw Acadia again. Their descendants remain 
among us to this day. They have forgotten the lan- 
guage of their ancestors, and probably retain no tradition 
of their misfortunes. But, methinks, if I were an Amer- 
ican poet, I would choose Acadia for the subject of my 
song." 

20. Since Grandfather first spoke these words, the most 
famous of American poets has drawn sweet tears from all 
of us by his beautiful poem of " Evangeline." 



I. Definitions : (1) pro vi'sions (-vizh'unz), conditions or agree- 
ments; (3) ram'parts, the main embankments which surround the walls of 
a fort; (3) bristling, standing like bristles; (7) 11 lus'trl ous, distin- 
guished, noble; (9) renown', fame, glory; (9) In f est'ed, annoyed, 
overrun; (10) (jed'ed, given up; (10) por'tion, part; (10) neutral'- 
i ty, the state of not taking part with either of two contending parties ; 
(12) transported, removed; (13) bayonet, a pointed instrument of 
the dagger kind filed on the muzzle of a gun; (13) trans'port ves'sel, c 
vessel employed in carrying soldiers, military stores, or convicts from one 
place to another; (13) strand, shore; (16) ex' Il«g, persons expelled from 
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their country by authority; (19) tr&dftion, information transmitted 
orally from father to son, 

II. Pronounce : (3) gh&m plain', (3) Tl c5n dgr 6'ga, (5) €&n'A da, 
(5) Louigia'na, (6) Brad'dock, (8) Aea'dla, (10) Wlns/lOw. 

m. "Word study : Analyze and give the meanings of the follow- 
ing : (2) fortifications, (11) accusations, (16) pitiless, (17) certainly, 
(17) taskmasters, (17) comfortable, (18) forefathers, (19) descend- 
ants, (19) misfortune (suffix mis means wrong or ill). 

IV. Suggestions for study : What is meant by " Grandfather's 
Chair" as it appears at the head of this lesson? What can you tell 
about " Grandfather's Chair " ? 

Who wrote " £ van'ge lin« " ? Have you read "Evangeline"? 
Quote something that was written by its author. 

V. Notes : (1) Louisburg is a seaport on the southeast coast of 
Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia. Only a few fishermen live there 
now ; but there still remain the ruins of the old town, which, under 
the French, was the strongest fortress in North America. It had a 
large trade in codfish. 

(8) Acadia was the name given by the French settlers to Nova 
Swtia on its first settlement in 1604. 



XXI. THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL. 
From " Short History of United States," by Horace E. Scuddbr. 

1. When the British troops reached Charlestown, they 
encamped on a hill called Bunker Hill. Just beyond, 
nearer to the water which separates Charlestown from 
Boston, was Breed's Hill. At the foot of these hills 
was the town of Charlestown. A ferry carried people 
across to Boston. 

2. The men in the country who had been roused did 
not go back quietly to their farms. They had been drill- 
ing in militia companies for a long time, and now they 
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marched to Cambridge and encamped on Cambridge 
Common. The Provincial Congress at Concord, three 
days after the fight, resolved that an army of thirty 
thousand men should be raised, and proposed that nearly 
half the number should be enlisted in Massachusetts. 

3. The other' New England colonies voted to raise 
regiments, and troops quickly gathered and surrounded 
Boston. There was a -Rhode Island army and a Con- 
necticut army, an army of Massachusetts and an army 
of New Hampshire. There was, however, no united 
army, and no general commanding all the forces. 

4. The news of Lexington and Concord was sent to 
Philadelphia, where the Continental Congress was as- 
sembled. It was evident that if there was an army of 
Americans encamped about Boston, that army was fight- 
ing for all the colonies, and not for New England only. 
The Provincial Congress at Concord asked the Conti- 
nental Congress at Philadelphia to make the army a 
Continental army, and to appoint a commander-in-chief. 
The members agreed, without a dissenting voice, upon 
George Washington of Virginia. 

5. Washington set out from Philadelphia for Cam- 
bridge, but on the way he heard a startling piece of 
news. The army of which he was to take command 
had not waited for him. It had fought the battle of 
Bunker Hill. 

6. The way it came about was this. After the fight 
at Concord, the patriot camps about Boston really shut 
the British up in the town. The people in Boston who 
feared fighting were very anxious to get away. The 
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people outside of Boston, who were on the king's side, 
were anxious to get into Boston, where they would be 
under the protection of the British soldiers. 

7. Thus there was a great deal of going back and 
forth. The king's men could at any* time leave the 
town by sea, but, if they wished to hold the place, they 
must also hold the hills which overlooked it. The most 
important of these were Bunker and Breed's in Charles- 
town, and Dorchester Heights opposite Boston on the 
other side. 

8. It was clear to the patriots also that if they wished 
to command Boston they must get possession of the hills. 
So, after much thought, just as the British were planning 
to occupy Dorchester Heights, the Americans made up 
their minds to seize upon the Charlestown hills and 
build a fort there. 

9. On the night of the 16th of June, about two 
months after the Concord fight, a company of Ameri- 
cans marched from Cambridge Common to Charles- 
town. They came to Bunker Hill, but saw that they 
would not be safe unless they fortified Breed's Hill, 
which was nearer to Boston. 

10. So, a little after midnight, they went to work with 
a will, a thousand men digging in the earth to raise an 
embankment on the top of the hill. Their leader was 
Colonel Prescott, whose grandson was afterward a famous 
American writer. 

11. When the sun rose on the morning of the 17th of 
June, it shone on a fortification six or seven feet in 
height, behind which were a thousand men, who had 
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toiled through the night, and were still busily strength- 
ening their defense. 

12. As soon as the captain of a British man-of-war, 
lying in the stream, saw what had been done, he began 
firing on the forf. His guns gave notice in Boston, and 
the British officers at once met in council. At first they 
proposed to send a force of men to Charlestown Neck, to 
attack the fort from the rear. They decided, however, 
to cross to Charlestown and storm the fort in front. 

13. The Americans, meanwhile, were sending messen- 
gers to Cambridge, to ask for more troops and guns. 
General Israel Putnam, a brave Connecticut soldier, was 
very busy, riding back and forth and cheering the men. 
He was the highest officer in rank on the ground, and 
while Prescott was in command behind the fort, Putnam 
took general charge of affairs. 

14. It was noon before the British landed, but they 
kept up a constant fire from their ships to prevent the 
Americans in Cambridge from going to Charlestown. 
By three o'clock the British soldiers were formed in line 
at the foot of the hill ; at the top were the Americans, 
with beating hearts, waiting the attack. There was a 
rail fence stretching down one side of the hill. They 
had hastily filled this in with sticks and grass, and some 
of the men were behind it. 

15. They had very little powder and shot, and both 
Putnam and Prescott knew how needful it was for the 
men to save their ammunition. If they could have the 
courage to hold their ground until the enemy came close 
to them, it would be much in their favor* 
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16. "Wait till the enemy are within eight rods,* 9 
they said. "Save your powder." "Men, you are all 
marksmen," said Putnam. "Don't one of you fire till 
you see the whites of their eyes." 

17. The eager men, their hearts thumping at the 
approach of the enemy, could not restrain themselves. 
One and another fired, but their commanders indignantly 
ordered them to stop. On came the British, marching 
in a solid body. They came nearer. They were within 
eight rods. " Fire ! " came the command ; and the 
Americans, springing up, poured their fire down upon 
the advancing line. 

18. Still the enemy pressed forward. Again and again 
the Americans fired. The British hesitated. Their com- 
mander ordered a retreat. They turned and went down 
the hill, and a shout burst from the Americans. 

19. Now, if only reinforcements and ammunition 
would come from Cambridge ! But the fire from the 
ships made that next to impossible. Only a few could 
make their way across the narrow neck. The men who 
had worked all night and all day had to bear the brunt 
of the fight. 

20. In a quarter of an hour more the second attack 
came. Again the dusty, smoke-covered men beat back 
the British soldiers. In vain the British officers pricked 
their men forward with the bayonet. They were forced 
to order a retreat. Once more the men behind the 
earthworks and the fence burst into a cheer. 

21. When the third attack was made, the British 
were more cautious and more determined. They placed 
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their cannon where they could reach the inside of the 
fort, and again they advanced, their number increased by 
fresh troops. Once more the Americans received them, 
but their ammunition was gone. They seized their mus- 
kets by the barrel and used them as clubs. They hurled 
stones upon the advancing men, but such a fight could 
end only in one way. 




BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL —WARREN'S DEATH. 



22. The Americans, fighting desperately hand to hand, 
now began to give way, and to retreat slowly toward 
Cambridge. They had fought a brave fight. They 
had lost ; but the battle of Bunker Hill, as it is called, 
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was one ot those memorable battles where the courage 
of the men who fought in it is remembered long, though 
the battle is lost. 

I. Definitions : (2) ml li'tia (-llsh'a), citizens enrolled for military 
drill, but not subject to actual service except in an emergency; (2) Pr6- 
vln'cial (-shal) -GSn'gress, the meeting of delegates from the different 
towns of the province; (2) en llst'ed, enrolled for military service; 
(4) -Gon tl nen'tal -CSn'gress, the meeting of delegates from the different 
provinces or colonies in America; (4) cUs sen ting voice, a vote in oppo- 
sition; (5) star'tllng, surprising; (15) am mCl nl'tion, powder and 
bullets ; (19) re en force' ments, additional troops. 

H. Suggestions for study : When was the battle of Lexington 
fought ? What important action was taken by the Provincial Con- 
gress of Massachusetts shortly after this battle? What action was 
taken by the other New England colonies? 

Why did Washington leave Philadelphia in the spring of 1775 and 
go to Massachusetts ? What action on the part of the Americans led 
to the battle of Bunker Hill? Give an account of the battle. Why 
do you think it is considered an important battle? 



XXII. JOHN PAUL JONES. 
From " Stories of oub Country." 



1. The firing of the cannon at Lexington and Bunker 
Hill, which brought the oppressed colonists the unwel- 
come fact of desolating war, was also a signal to bad men 
to use the opportunity of war to carry out their worst 
purposes. These men fitted out vessels called privateers 
with which they annoyed the settlements along the coasts, 
and plundered and robbed defenseless people. They also 
sailed upon the high seas, and seized many a ship laden 
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with merchants' goods bound for American ports. As 
a defense against these' depredations, Congress found it 
necessary, in 1775, to organize a navy. Accordingly, an 
order was issued to construct and equip six vessels for 
cruising off the coasts of the Eastern colonies. 

2. Among the commanders commissioned at the same 
time was John Paul Jones, a little, wiry Scotchman, not 
more than twenty years of age. He was slight in physical 
stature, with a thoughtful expression, and dark, piercing 
eyes. All the greatness of a true hero slumbered in his 
brain, his heart, and his sinews ; and it only needed the 
electric spark of opportunity to awaken it to full devel- 
opment. That spark was not long withheld ; and when 
the War for Independence had closed, he had fought 
twenty-three battles on the sea; made descents upon 
Great Britain or her colonies; snatched from her navy, 
by conquest, four large ships; compelled her to fortify 
her home ports, and to desist from cruel burnings in 
America, and from torturing American seamen in prisons 
and on prison-ships. 

3. Among his many engagements and triumphs at 
sea, none, perhaps, is more interesting and exciting than 
that which occurred near Leith, on the coast of Scotland, 
in 1779. Here he encountered a merchant-fleet from the 
Baltic, convoyed by the Serapis, mounting forty guns, 
and the Countess of Scarborough, of twenty-four guns. 
The Scotch people knew Jones, and his approach filled 
them with terror. Late in the afternoon of the 16th of 
Septembei, his little squadron of four vessels was dis- 
tinctly seen from Edinburgh Castle. 
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4. The people believed that he was coming to plunder 
and destroy; and, at their earnest solicitation, the min- 
ister of the town, an eccentric and not always a very 
reverential man, led his flock to the beach, and, kneeling 
down, prayed for deliverance. While the minister was 
praying, the white caps began to dot the Frith. A heavy 
gale swept over the waters, and Jones was compelled to 
put to sea. The good people of Kirkcaldy always re- 
garded that timely gale as an answer to the prayer of 
Mr. Shirra. 

5. 'But the providence that protected the people of 
Leith and the neighborhood did not shield the convoy 
of the Baltic fleet from Jones's wrath less than a week 
afterward. His squadron now consisted of his own 
vessel, the Bon Homme Richard, the Pallas, the Vengeance, 
and the Alliance, which was commanded by Landais, who 
was disposed to be disobedient. Jones pressed sail on 
the Richard and made chase, followed by the Pallas and 
Vengeance. Slowly the Richard and Serapis approached 
each other. Up went the red ensign of the British navy, 
and was nailed to the flagstaff of the Serapis. 

6. Sluggishly in the gentle breeze fluttered the stars 
and stripes over the Richard, as she rounded to, her 
antagonist within pistol-shot distance. The Serapis dis- 
played two complete batteries, and a well-armed spar- 
deck, all lighted and cleared for action. The Richard 
displayed her heavy guns at the same time, when the 
English commander hailed, " What ship is that ? " Jones 
hurled an eighteen-pound shot in reply, that went crash- 
ing through a port of the Serapis and splintered a gun- 
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carriage. The tempest-cloud was now riven, and the 
lightning and thunder of two heavy broadsides flashed 
and boomed over the waters. Thus began one of the 
most terrible sea-fights recorded in history. 

7. The Richard had a gunroom battery on her lower 
deck which had served faithfully for thirty years. At 
the first discharge, two of the guns were bursted, killing 
almost every man in the gunroom. The firing was 




'BON HOMME RICHARD" AND "SERAPIS" IN ACTION. 



incessant, and each ship tried to gain an advantage over 
the other. Th^ir spars and rigging became entangled. 
The great guns of the combatants were now almost use- 
less, and Jones at the head of his Americans attempted 
to board the enemy. After a sharp and close contest he 
was repulsed, and Captain Pearson of the Seraph, who 
could not see the American flag in the midst of the smoke, 
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cried out, "Has your ship struck?" Jones instantly 
replied, " I have not yet begun to fight 1 " 

n. 

8. It was now half -past eight in the evening, and the 
conflict had raged for an hour. It grew more furious, and 
from deck to deck of the entangled vessels the combatants 
rushed madly, fighting like demons. The Richard and 
her crew suffered terribly, yet they fought on. She had 
been pierced by several eighteen-pound balls below water, 
and leaked badly. 

9. A new enemy now appeared. When the Richard 
gave chase to the Serapis, Landais placed the Alliance at 
a safe distance and looked calmly on the unequal con- 
test. When it had raged for two hours, he ran toward 
the grappled ships, fired a broadside into the Richard's 
quarter, and killed several of her men. It was the right 
ship for him. He had made no mistake, but was practicing 
foulest villainy — blackest treason. He hoped to kill 
Jones, make an easy prize of the Serapi*, and gain all the 
honors of a great victory. 

10. The courage of Jones quailed not in that dreadful 
hour, nor were his wonderful efforts slackened. Soon the 
commander of the Alliance was badly wounded and his 
men were scattered. Jones took his place. The marines 
in the tops of the Richard soon killed or dispersed those 
of the enemy, and they cast hand grenades with such 
energy and success, that the Serapis was set on fire in a 
dozen places at the same time. 

11. In the midst of the appalling scene, when both 
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ships were on fire, the wounded carpenter of the Richard 
said she must sink. The frightened gunner ran aft to 
pull down the American flag, but a round shot had carried 
away the ensign yard an hour before. Then the gunner 
cried : " Quarter ! for God's sake, quarter ! Our ship is 
sinking ! " He continued his cries until Jones silenced 
him by hurling a discharged pistol at his head, which sent 
him headlong down the hatchway. 

12. " Do you call for quarter ? " shouted Captain Pear- 
son to Jones. " Never ! " responded the lion-hearted 
commodore. " Then I'll give none ! " replied Pearson, 

. and immediately sent a party to board the Richard. They 
were met at the rail by Jones, with pike in hand, and, sup- 
posing he had many at his back, the enemy retreated. 
At that moment there was a sound of many feet rush- 
ing to the upper deck of the Richard. The master-at-arms 
had released all the prisoners on board. One of them had 
escaped to the Serapis and informed the commander of 
the utterly crippled condition of the Richard. Encouraged 
by this information, Pearson renewed the battle with 
increased vigor. 

13. The situation of Jones was now extremely critical. 
His ship was sinking, his heavy guns were all silenced, 
except where he was fighting; some of his officers were 
determined on surrendering ; others were crying for quar- 
ter and a large number of prisoners were free to do as 
they pleased. Nothing ever appeared more hopeless than 
his prospect of success. But he had resources in himself, 
at such an hour, possessed by few men. He saw the affright 
of the prisoners at the idea of sinking, and ordered them to 
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the pumps to save their lives. As he expected, the first 
law of nature overcame their desire for liberty and duty 
to the king. 

14. Suddenly, now, the flames began to creep up the 
rigging of the Serapi%, and in their glare and the full light 
of the moon, Jones saw that her mainmast had been hewed 
almost asunder by his double-headed shots. He imme- 
diately renewed the assault at that point, and the tall mast 
reeled. Captain Pearson perceived his danger, and, lack- 
ing the courage and obstinacy of Jones in the moment of 
great peril, he struck his flag, and surrendered to his really 
weaker foe. 

15. " It is painful," he said, in a surly manner to Jones, 
" to deliver up my sword to a man who has fought with a 
halter round his neck." Jones preserved his temper, and 
courteously replied, as he returned the weapon : " Sir, 
you have fought like a hero ; and I make no doubt your 
sovereign will reward you in the most ample manner." 

16. Even so it happened, for knighthood awaited Cap- 
tain Pearson at the hands of King George III., because of 
his bravery on this occasion'. It is said that when Jones 
was told of the honor conferred upon his antagonist, he 
remarked : " Well he deserves it ; and if I fall in with 
him again, I will make a lord of him ! " 



I. Definitions : I. (1) pri vateers/, armed private vessels which bear 
the commission of a government to cruise against an enemy ; (1) dep re- 
da'tiong, acts of plunder; (2) eom mis'sioned, appointed; (2) phys/ie al 
stat'ure, size of body; (2) descents', sudden attacks; (3) eon voyed , 
attended, escorted; (3) squad'ron, a number of vessels under the com- 
mand of a senior officer; (4) so lie 1 ta'tion, persistent asking; (4) ee- 
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cen'trle, odd, peculiar; (5) disposed, inclined; (6) slt&g'gfeh ty, 
lazily; (6) round'Sd to, turned her head toward the wind; (6) port, an 
opening in the side of a vessel; (7) sparg, round pieces of timber; 
(7) rlg'glng, the ropes, chains, etc., that are attached to the masts and 
spars of a vessel; (7) eSm'bat ants, those engaged in a struggle; 
(7) board, go aboard. 

II. (10) quailed, quaked, trembled; (10) marines/, soldiers serving 
on shipboard; (10) grSnfides/, hollow balls of iron filled with powder 
or other explosives ; (11) appalling, terrifying, frightful ; (11) aft, near 
or toward the stern of a ship ; (11) en'styn yard, flagstaff; (11) quar- 
ter, mercy; (11) hafch'way, an opening in the deck of a vessel; 
(12) eSm'mo dore, the commander of a squadron; (12) rail, the light 
structure that surrounds a deck; (12) pike, a weapon consisting of a long 
staff with a pointed steel head; (13) erltleal, dangerous; (14) ob'stl- 
na<?y, firmness of will; (14) struck, hauled down; (15) am«ple, liberal. 

H. Pronounce : (3) LStth, (3) Battle, (3) SS ra'pls, (3) Sear'bor- 
ough (-burro), (3) Edinburgh (EdlnburrS), (4) Klrfceal'dy, 
(5) Bon Homme Richard (BSnom r&shar'). 

m. "Word study.: Analyze and give the meanings of, — (1) un- 
welcome, (1) defenseless, (1) colonist (suffix ist means one who), 
(2) development, (2)~thoughtful, (3) engagement (suffix ment means 
act, state, or condition of), (4) deliverance, (5) disobedient (prefix dis 
means not, or taking from), (6) antagonist, (7) incessant, (8) terribly, 
(9) unequal, (10) wonderful, (15) courteously, (16) knighthood. 

IV. Notes : John Paul Jones, the earliest of the great American 
naval heroes, was born at Kirkbean, Scotland, July 6, 1747. After 
winning fame on the sea in the Revolutionary War, he entered the 
naval service of France and afterward that of Russia. He died in 
Paris in 1792. 

(3) Edinburgh Castle, in Edinburgh, Scotland, was the ancient 
home of the Scottish kings. It is grandly situated on the summit 
of a high rock, from which there is an extended and beautiful view. 

(16) George III. was king of England from 1760 to 1820, that is 
during the period of the Revolutionary War, and also during the War 
of 1812. His persistent disregard of the petitions and rights of the 
American people brought on both wars, and resulted in the independ- 
ence of the thirteen colonies, and the organization of the United 
States of America. 
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THREE FAMOUS POEMS. 

XXIII. THE NINETEENTH PSALM. 

J* The heavens declare the glory of God ; 
And the firmament sheweth his handywork. 

2. Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night sheweth knowledge. 

3. There is no speech nor language ; 
Their voice can not be heard. 

4. Their line is gone out through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world. 

In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, 

5. Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
And rejoiceth as a strong man to run his course. 

6. His going forth is from the end of the heaven, 
And his circuit unto the ends of it : 

And there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 

7. The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul: 
The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the 

simple. 

8. The precepts of the Lord are right, rejoicing the 

heart: 
The commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening 
the eyes. 
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9. The fear of tbe Lord is clean, enduring for ever ; 
The judgments of the Lord are true, and righteous 
altogether. 

10. More to be desired are they than gold, yea, than much 

fine gold : 
Sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. 

11. Moreover by them is thy servant warned : 
In keeping of them there is great reward. 

12. Who can discern his errors ? 
Clear thou me from hidden faults. 

13. Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins ; 
Let them not have dominion over me : then shall I be 

perfect, 
And I shall be clear from great transgression. 

14. Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my 

heart be acceptable in thy sight, 
O Lord, my rock, and my redeemer. 



I. Definitions: (1) flr'ma merit, the sky or heavens ; (1) shew'eth 
(sho'eth), reveals, makes known; (4) line, instruction; (4) tab'Sr na ele, 
a temporary habitation; (12) discern' (dlzzgrn'), see by the eye; 
(13) pre sump'tu ous, willful; (13) trans gres'sion (-gresh'un), violation 
of law; (14) med I ta/tion, thought. 

II. Notes : Poetry is usually written in one or other of two forms, 
— rhyme or blank verse. Rhyme demands that the final sounds of 
certain lines shall be similar. Blank verse demands simply that 
there shall be a certain number of syllables, definitely accented. 

Hebrew poetry, of which the foregoing selection is a good illustra- 
tion, was not determined by rhyme, nor by any definite measuring of 
accented syllables. It is distinguished by parallelisms, — that is. 
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one statement is' followed by another of equal weight of meaning, 
either confirming or contradicting the first. Usually there are 
only two, although at times there are three parallel statements. In 
most cases the second parallel confirms and strengthens the first, but 
this is not always the case. It will be of interest to trace the parallel- 
isms in this lesson. 



XXIV. THE SPACIOUS FIRMAMENT. 



By Joseph Addison. 

Nearly two hundred years 
ago there appeared a new 
form of English literature. It 
was published in a periodical, 
containing a little general 
news, and consisted of short, 
lively essays on some moral 
or critical theme. 

The most illustrious writer 
of this literature was Joseph 
Addison, and the most noted 
publication of its kind was 
called The Spectator. It was 
issued six times a week, and 
continued for some years. 
Addison contributed more 
than one half of its material. 

Joseph Addison was born 
in England in 1672 and died in 
1719. His prose writings are 
considered models of elegant 

English; his lyrical verses are pleasing and musical, and his hymns 
breathe a fervent and tender spirit of piety. The one given herewith 
is his well-known adaptation of the XlXth Psalm, with which it should 
be compared. 

1. The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 




JOSEPH ADDISON. 



And spangled heavens, a shining frame. 

Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 

Does his Creator's power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. 

2. Soon as the even shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the listening earth 

Repeats the story of her birth. 

While all the stars that round her burn, 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

3. What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real voice nor sound, 
Amid their radiant orbs be found : 

In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing as they shine, 
" The Hand that made us is divine." 



I. Suggestion : In order that the style of its expression may be in 
harmony with the dignity of its subject and language, this grand 
poem should be read with clear, full tones, and with deliberate rate 
of utterance. 

H. A great writer's estimate: "I can hardly fancy a human 
intellect thrilling with a purer love and adoration than Joseph Addi- 
son's. Listen to him ; from your childhood you have known the verses ; 
but who can hear their sacred music without love and awe? , . . It 
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seems to me these verses shine like the stars. They shine out of a 

great, deep calm. When he turns to Heaven, a Sabbath comes over 

that man's mind; and his face lights up from it with a glory of 

thanks and prayer." 

— From Thackeray's Essay on Addison. 



XXTV. THE GLORY OF GOD IN CREATION. 



By Thomas Moorr. 



Thomas Moore began to 
print verses when he was but 
thirteen years of age ; when he 
was twenty years old, he left 
his home in Ireland, and went 
to London, where he became at 
once a favorite in society. The 
whole fashionable world was 
charmed by his sweet singing 
of his own sweet songs. He 
wrote a great many short 
poems, some of which he pub- 
lished under the name of " Irish 
Melodies." 

Everything he wrote was 
read with eagerness and delight, 
and, during his life, he was 
thought to be one of the greatest 
of English poets. This reputa- 
tion has not been sustained since his death, in 1852, and at this time 
his lyrical poems are the only ones that retain great popularity. 

1. Thou art, O God, the life and light 
Of all this wondrous world we see ; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from thee. 
Where'er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright are thine. 




THOMAS MOORE. 



16* 

t. When day, with, farewell beam, delays 
Among the opening clouds of even* 
And we can almost think we gaze 

Through opening vistas into heaven, 
Those hues that make the sun's decline 
So soft, so radiant, Lord, are thine. 

3. When night, with wings of starry gloom, 

O'ershadows all the earth and skies, 
Like some dark, beauteous bird, whose plume 

Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes, 
That sacred gloom, those fires divine, 
So grand, so countless, Lord, are thine. 

4. When youthful Spring around us breathes 

Thy spirit warms her fragrant sigh, 
And every flower that Summer wreathes 

Is born beneath thy kindling eye : 
Where'er we turn, thy glories shine, 
And all things fair and bright &re thiner 



I, Suggestion : Compare the thought of this beautiful poem with 
that of the two lessons immediately preceding it. These three selec- 
tions illustrate the variety and wealth of English literature. The 
devout spirit which pervades them should be exemplified in their oral 
reading, and to learn them would be to make their beauty a perma- 
nent possession of the mind. 

II. Questions : How many poetic feet in each line of this poem ? 
Copy the first stanza and indicate the feet. 

What is the meaning of " even " in line 2 of second stanza? Why 
did the poet use this word ? What is meant by " those fire* divine,* 
in the third stanza? 
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LESSONS FOR LIFE. 

XXVI. IF I WERE A BOY AGAIN. 

By Jambs T. Fields. 

(An American author and publisher ; born 1817, died 1881.) 

1. If I were a boy again, I would practice persever- 
ance oftener, and never give a thing up because it was 
hard or inconvenient to do it. If we want light, we must 
conquer darkness. There is no trait more valuable than 
a determination to persevere when the right thing is to 
be accomplished. 

2. If I were a boy again, I would school myself into 
a habit of attention oftener; I would let nothing come 
between me and the subject in hand. I would remember 
that an expert on the ice never tries to skate in two 
directions at once. 

3. One of our great mistakes, while we are young, is 
that we do not attend strictly to what we are about -just 
then ; we do not bend our energies close enough to what 
we are doing or learning ; we wander into a half -interest 
only, and so never acquire fully what is needful for us to 
become master of. 

4. If I were to live my life again, I would pay more 
attention to the cultivation of memory. I would 
strengthen that faculty by every possible means and on 
every possible occasion. It takes a little hard work at 
first to remember things accurately ; but memory soon 
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helps itself, and gives very little trouble. It only needs 
early cultivation to become a power. Everybody can 
acquire it. 

5. If I were a boy again, I would know more about 
the history of my own country than is usual, I am sorry 
to say, with young Americans. If the history of any 
country is worth an earnest study, it is surely the history 
of our own land ; and we cannot begin too early in our 
lives to master it fully and completely. 

6. If I were a boy again, I would look on the cheerful 
side of everything ; for almost everything has a cheerful 
side. Life is very much like a mirror ; if you smile upon 
it, it smiles back again on you ; but if you frown and 
look doubtful upon it, you will be sure to get a similar 
look in return. 

7. If I were a boy again, I would school myself to 
say "No" oftener. I might write pages on the impor- 
tance of learning very early in life to gain that point 
when a young man can stand erect, and decline doing an 
unworthy thing because it is unworthy. 

8. If I were a boy again, I would demand of myself 
more courtesy toward my companions and friends. In- 
deed, I would rigorously exact it of myself toward 
strangers as well. The smallest courtesies interspersed 
along the rough roads of life are like the little English 
sparrows, that now sing to us all winter long, and make 
that season of ice and snow more endurable to everybody. 

9. Instead of trying so hard as some of us do to be 
happy, as if that were the sole purpose of life, I would, if 
I were a boy again, try still harder to deserve happiness. 
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X. Word study . Analyze and give the meaning of each of the fol- 
lowing words: (1) perseverance; (1) inconvenient; (1) valuable; 
(1) determination; (2) nothing; (4) cultivation; (4) accurately; 
(4) everybody ; (5) completely ; (6) cheerful ; (7) unworthy ; (8) rig- 
orously ; (8) endurable. 

IT Exercise on synonyms : Copy the first three paragraphs, 
substituting another word or expression for each of the following: 
(1) " practice perseverance " ; (1) " give a thing up " ; (1) "conquer " ; 
(1) "trait"; (1) "determination"; (2) "school"; (2) "come be- 
tween"; (2) "subject in hand"; (3) "attend strictly": (3) "are 
about " ; (3) " bend our energies." 



XXVII. SUCCESS IN LIFE. 



By James A. Garfield. 



James Abram Garfield was 
born in Ohio in 1831. His early 
youth was spent in poverty, but 
his eager desire for knowledge 
enabled him to overcome every 
obstacle and to acquire a college 
education. 

He served some years in the 
national House of Representa- 
tives, and was elected President 
of the United States in 1880. 
Having held this great office a 
few months, he was shot by an 
assassin, and, after lingering 
three months, he died in Sep- 
tember, 1881. His own experi- 
ences and success render this 
address worthy of the most 
careful attention and study. 




JAMES A. GARFIELD. 



1. Poets may be born, but success is made ; therefore 
let me beg of you, in the outset of your career, to dismiss 
from your minds all ideas of succeeding by luck. 
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2. There is no more common thought among young 
people than that foolish one that by and by something 
will turn up by which they will suddenly achieve fame or 
fortune. Luck is an ignis fatuus. You may follow it to 
ryin, but not to success. The great Napoleon, who be- 
lieved in his destiny, followed it until he saw his star go 
down in blackest night, when the Old Guard perished 
around him, and Waterloo was lost. A pound of pluck is 
worth a ton of luck. 

3. Young men talk of trusting to the spur of the occa- 
sion. That trust is vain. Occasion can not make spurs. 
If you expect to wear spurs, you must win them. If you 
wish to use them, you must buckle them to your own 
heels before you go into the fight. Any success you 
may achieve is not worth the having unless you fight 
for it. Whatever you win in life you must conquer 
by your own efforts, and then it is yours — a part of 
yourself. 

4. Again: in order to have any success in life, or any 
worthy success, you must resolve to carry into your work 
a fullness of knowledge — not merely a sufficiency, but 
more than a sufficiency. Be fit for more than the thing 
you are now doing. Let every one know that you have a 
reserve in yourself; that you have more power than you 
are now using. If you are not too large for the place 
you occupy, you are too small for it. How full our coun- 
try is of bright examples, not only of tfyose who occupy 
some proud eminence in public life, but in every place 
you may find men going on with steady nerve, attracting 
the attention of their fellow-citizens, and carving out for 
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themselves names and fortunes from small and humble 
beginnings and in the face of formidable obstacles. 

5. Let not poverty stand as an obstacle in your way. 
Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can testify; but nine times 
out of ten the best thing that can happen to a young man 
is to be tossed overboard, and compelled to sink or swim 
for himself. In all my acquaintance, I have never known 
one to be drowned who was worth the saving. This 
would not be wholly true in any country but one of 
political equality like ours. 

6. The reason is this: In the aristocracies of the Old 
World, wealth and society are built up like the strata of 
rock which compose the crust of the earth. If a boy be 
born in the lowest stratum of life, it is almost impossible 
for him to rise through this hard crust into the higher 
ranks; but in this country it is not so. The strata of 
our society resemble rather the ocean, where every drop, 
even the lowest, is free to mingle with all others, and 
may shine at last on the crest of the highest wave. This 
is the glory of our country, and you need not fear that 
there are any obstacles which will prove too great for any 
brave heart. 

7. In giving you being, God locked up in your nature 
certain forces and capabilities. What will you do with 
them ? Look at the mechanism of a clock. Take off the 
pendulum and ratchet, and the wheels go rattling down 
and all its force is expended in a moment; but properly 
balanced and regulated, it will go on, letting out its force 
tick by tick, measuring hours and days and doing faith- 
fully the service for which it was designed. I implore 
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you to cherish, and guard, and use well the forces that 
God has given to you. You may let them run down in 
a year, if you will. Take off the strong curb of discipline 
and morality, and you will be an old man before your 
twenties are passed. Preserve these forces. Do not 
burn them out with brandy, or waste them in idleness 
and crime. Do not destroy them. Do not use them un- 
worthily. Save and protect them, that they may save 
for you fortune and fame. Honestly resolve to do this, 
and you will be an honor to yourself and to your country* 



L Definitions : (2) Ig'nls fat'u us, a phosphorescent light that some- 
times appears, in the night, over marshy grounds, — hence a misleading 
influence, a decoy ; (4) eml nence, high rank, distinction ; (6) ar Is t6e'- 
ra cleg, governments in which certain privileged classes are regarded as 
superior to the rest of the community ; (6) stra'tum (plural, stra'ta), a 
layer of soil or rock of one kind, — strata are a series of these layers as 
they appear in the crust of the earth; (7) ea pa bll'I tleg, intellectual 
powers or abilities ; (7) meeA'an Igra, the parts of a machine taken collec- 
tively, 

II. Suggestions : Notice that this selection is composed largely oi 
short, direct sentences, and, therefore, it requires clear, crisp tones, 
and an emphatic style of delivery. 

Observe, too, that some sentences contain contrasted words, and 
that these must be indicated in oral reading by emphasizing them. 
Thus, in the first sentence, poets is contrasted with success, and born 
with made. Point out the contrasted words in the following sen- 
tences, and give them proper emphasis : 

(2) " You may follow it to ruin, but not to success." 

(2) "A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck." 

(3) " If you expect to wear spurs, you must win them." 

(4) " If you are not too large for the place you occupy, you are too 
small for it." 

(5) " In all my acquaintance, I have never known one to be drowned 
who was worth the saving." 
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XXVIIL THE IMPORTANCE, OF LITTLE THINQa 

Br Da. Samuel Smiles. 

Samuel Smiles was a man of varied talents. He wrote a biography of 
the great engineer, George Stephenson, and afterward delivered a series of 
talks to some young mechanics of Leeds, England. Through the influence 
of this work Dr. Smiles was led to compile a book consisting of biogra- 
phies, sketches, anecdotes, and moral reflections, which was published 
under the title, " Self Help." Hundreds of thousands of copies of this 
work have been sold in its English form or in translations. Other books 
of a similar character, since published, hare served to increase the fame 
of " Self Help " as a powerful influence upon the young toward courageous 
action in the battle of life. 

44 He that despiseth little things shall perish by little and little.* 9 

— ECCLBSIABTBS. 

1. Neglect of small things is the rook on which the 
great majority of the human race have split. Human life 
consists of a succession of small events, each of which is 
comparatively unimportant, and yet the happiness and 
success of every man depend upon the manner in which 
these small events are dealt with. Character is built up 
on little things — little things well and honorably trans- 
acted. The success of a man in business depends on his 
attention to little things. The comfort of a household is 
the result of small things well arranged and duly provided 
for. Good government can only be accomplished in the 
same way — by well-regulated provisions for the doing of 
little things. 

2. Accumulations of knowledge and experience of the 
most valuable kind are the result of little bits of knowl- 
edge and experience carefully treasured up. Those who 
learn nothing or accumulate nothing in life are set down 
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as failures — because they have neglected little things. 
They may themselves consider that the world has gone 
against them ; but, in fact, they have been their own 
enemies. 

3. There has long been a popular belief in "good 
luck "; but, like many other popular notions, it is gradu- 
ally giving way. The conviction is extending that dili- 
gence is the mother of good luck ; in other words, that a 
man's success in life will be proportionate to his efforts, 
to his industry, to his attention to small things. Your 
negligent, shiftless, loose fellows never meet with luck, 
because the results of industry are denied to those who 
will not use the proper efforts to secure them. 

4. It is not luck, but labor, that makes men. Luck, 
says an American writer, is ever waiting for something to 
turn up ; Labor, with keen eye and strong will, always 
turns up something. Luck lies in bed and wishes the 
postman would bring him news of a legacy ; Labor turns 
out at six, and with busy pen or ringing hammer lays the 
foundation of a competence. Luck whines ; Labor whistles. 
Luck relies on chance ; Labor on character. Luck slips 
downward to self-indulgence ; Labor strides upward and 
aspires to independence. 

5. A pin is a very little thing in an article of dress, 
but the way in which it is put into the dress often reveals 
to you the character of the wearer. A shrewd fellow was 
once looking out for a wife, and was on a visit to a family 
of daughters with this object. The fair one, of whom he 
was partially enamored, one day entered the room in 
which he was seated, with her dress partially unpinned 
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and her hair untidy ; he never went back. You may say 
such a fellow was "not worth a pin "; but he was really 
a shrewd fellow, and afterward made a good husband. 
He judged of women as of men — by little things ; and 
he was right. 

6. Neglect of the little things has ruined many for- 
tunes and marred the best of enterprises. The ship which 
bore home the merchant's treasure was lost, because it was 
allowed to leave the port from which it sailed with a very 
little hole in the bottom. For want of a nail, the shoe of 
the aid-de-camp's horse was lost ; for want of the shoe, 
the horse was lost; for want of the horse, the aid -de-camp 
himself was lost, for the enemy took him and killed him ; 
and for want of the aid-de-camp's intelligence, the army 
of his general was lost ; and all because a little nail had 
not been properly fixed in a horse's shoe. 

7. " It will do ! " is the common phrase of those who 
neglect little things. " It will do ! " has blighted many a 
character, blasted many a fortune, sunk many a ship, burned 
down many a house, and irretrievably ruined thousands 
of hopeful projects of human good. It always means 
stopping short of the right thing. It is a makeshift. It 
is a failure and defeat. Not what " will do," but what is 
the best possible thing to do, is the point to be aimed at. 
Let a man once adopt the maxim of " it will do," and he 
is given over to the enemy — he is on the side of incom- 
petency and defeat — and we give 'him up as a hopeless 
subject. 

8. M. Say, the French political economist, has related 
the following illustration of the neglect of little things ? 
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44 Once, at a farm in the country, there was a gate, inclos- 
ing the cattle and poultry, which was constantly swinging 
open for want of a proper latch. The expenditure of a 
penny or two and a few minutes' time, would have made 
all right. It was on the swing every time a person went 
out, and not being in a state to shut readily, many of the 
poultry were from time to time lost. 

9. " One day a fine porker made his escape, and the 
whole family, with the gardener, cook, and milkmaid, 
turned out in quest of the fugitive. The gardener was 
the first to discover the pig, and in leaping a ditch to cut 
off his escape, got a sprain that kept him to his bed for 
a fortnight. The cook, on her return to the farmhouse, 
found the linen burned that she had hung up before the 
fire to dry; and the milkmaid, having forgotten in her 
haste to tie 4 up the cattle in the cow house, one of the 
loose cows had broken the leg of a colt that happened to 
be kept' in the same shed. 

10. " The linen burned and the gardener's work lost 
were worth full five pounds, and the colt worth nearly 
double that money, so that here was a loss in a few min- 
utes of a large sum, purely for want of a little latch which 
might have been supplied for a few half -pence." 

11. Life is full of illustrations of a similar kind. When 
small things are habitually neglected, ruin is not far off. 
It is the hand of the diligent that maketh rich, and the 
diligent man or woman is attentive to small things as well 
as great. The things may appear very little and insig- 
nificant, yet attention to them is as necessary as to matters 
of greater moment. 



X. Definitions: (1) e5m par 'a tlv* ly, in comparison, relatively 9 

(2) fie eu mil ls'tions, stores; (8) eon virion, ./£&«<* fe/t>/; (4) leg'acy, 
a gift of property by will; (4) e5m'p$ tence, property or means sufficient 
to provide the necessaries and conveniences of life; (5) en fim'Ored, 
charmed, captivated; (6) marred, injured; (6) en t8r prig'eg, projects, 
undertakings; (6) &td f -de-camp (-kang), an officer selected by a general 
to carry orders; (7) IrrStrieVa b\f 9 beyond repair; (8) p&llt'leal 
e" eon'S mist, one skilled in the science of wealth, its production, distribu- 
tion, etc. 

H. Word study : Analyze and give the meanings of the following 
derivative words: (1) honorably; (1) unimportant; (2) carefully; 

(3) gradually ; (3) proportionate ; (4) postman ; (4) self-indulgence ; 

(4) independence; (5) partially; (5) unpinned; (5) untidy; (6) in- 
telligence; (7) incompetency; (8) illustration; (8) expenditure; 
(9) gardener; (9) milkmaid; (11) habitually; (11) insignificant. 

HI. Suggestion : This and the selection following depend for their 
value upon their practical good sense, and the sound advice which 
they contain. Read them, therefore, carefully and plainly, so as to 
express clearly the thought contained in each sentence. 



XXIX. DESIRABLE OBJECTS OF ATTAINMENT. 
By John Stoughton. 

1. Aim at the attainment of clear and accurate habits 
of thought. A man may think a great deal, and not 
think clearly; and it is quite possible to mistake muddi- 
ness for depth. There are men who appear very thought- 
ful; but there seems to be neither beginning, nor middle, 
nor end to what they say. All is a confused jumble. 
Writing carefully is a good plan for acquiring habits of 
clear and concerted thought, since a man is more likely to 
detect the disorder of his thoughts in writing than in 
talking. 
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2. Aim at independence of thought. There are some 
men who go in leading strings all their days. They 
always follow in the path of others, with no good reason 
for their own opinions. Independence of mind is not 
presumptuous self-confidence, which is the associate of 
ignorance; but it is a modest yet firm exercise of judg- 
ment upon subjects which the mind understands, — the 
opposite of that slavish habit which makes one man the 
mere shadow of another. 

3. Acquire habits of observation. We live in a world 
of wonders. A thousand objects appeal to a proper use of 
our eyes and our ears. Books teach much; but that prac- 
tical knowledge, so useful in the progress of life, that 
tact in business, so desirable, can only be gained by obser- 
vation. As a mode of study, it is the cheapest and most 
convenient of all. Its handmaid is curiosity; and we 
should never let false pride, lest we should display igno- 
rance, prevent us from asking a question, when it can be 
answered. The learned John Locke, on being asked how 
he had contrived to accumulate a mine of knowledge so 
rich, deep, and extensive, answered that "he attributed 
what little he knew to the not being ashamed to ask for 
information, and to the rule he laid down of conversing 
with all descriptions of men on those topics chiefly that 
formed their own professions and pursuit. " 

4. Cultivate humility. It is the attribute of great and 
noble minds. Sir Isaac Newton spoke of himself, at the 
close of life, as " a child who had spent his time in gathering 
pebbles on the shore, while the ocean remained untrav- 
ersed" ; and Mozart, the great musician, just before he 
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died, said, * Now I begin to see what might be done in 
music." These ascended to a high elevation on the moun- 
tain of knowledge; but this gave them a better idea of 
the loftiness of the summit. 

5. The more we know, the more we shall be convinced 
of our own ignorance. This is trite enough; but if the 
great apostles of science and philosophy confessed they 
knew so little, what ground of boasting can there be for 
the tyro in their schools? Humility — so beautiful and- 
becoming, so allied to true intellectual greatness — is of 
itself favorable to mental improvement. It opens the 
mind to receive instruction with docility, and makes one 
willing to be taught and corrected. Cultivate humility. 



I. Definitions : (2) leading stringy strings by which children are 
supported when beginning to walk; (3) aeeu'mulate, bring together; 
(3) at trlb'u t8d, ascribed 9 referred ; (3) d$ serlp'tions, classes ; (3) tdples, 
subjects; (4) hu mll'I tj", freedom from pride; (4) at' tribute, quality; 
(5) trite, common; (5) ty'rfc, a beginner; (5) allied', united; (5) dd- 
9III ty, willingness to be taught. 

II. Word study : Analyze and define : (1) attainment; (1) muddi- 
ness; (1) disorder; (2) slavish (suffix ish means like); (3) observa- 
tion ; (3) information ; (3) profession ; (4) untraversed ; (4) loftiness ; 
(5) intellectual ; (5) improvement. 

m. Note : Sir Isaac Newton was a famous English mathematician 
and natural philosopher who was born in 1642, and died in 1727. He 
it was who discovered the law of gravitation. 

As the story goes, he was sitting in his orchard one day when his 
attention was awakened by a falling apple. " What makes the apple 
fall to the earth?" said Newton. He pursued this inquiry until he 
was able to account for it by the law 0/ gravitation. According to this 
law, " every two bodies or portions of matter in the universe attract 
each other with a force proportional directly to the quantity of matter 
they contain, and inversely to the squares of their distances." 



XXX. ABRAHAM DAVENPORT. 
By John Gbeenlkaf Whtttibb. 

1. In the old days (a custom laid aside 

With breeches and cocked hats) the people sent 

Their wisest men to make the public laws. 

And so, from a brown homestead, where the Sound 

Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 

Waved over by the woods of Rippowams, 

And hallowed by pure lives and tranquil deaths, 

Stamford sent up to the councils of the State 

Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport. 

2. 'Twas on a May day of the far old year 
Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 
Over the bloom and sweet life of the spring, 
Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 
A horror of great darkness, like the night 
In day of which the Norland sagas tell, — 
The Twilight of the Gods. The low-hung sky 
Was black with ominous clouds, save where its rim 
Was fringed with a dull glow, like that which climbs 
The crater's sides from the red hell below. 

Birds ceased to sing, and all the barnyard fowls 

Roosted; the cattle at the pasture bars 

Lowed, and looked homeward; bats on leathern wings 

Flitted abroad; the sounds of labor died; 

Men prayed and women wept; all ears grew sharp 

To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet shatter 

The black sky, that the dreadful face of Christ 
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Might look from the rent clouds, not as he looked 
A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 
As Justice and inexorable Law. 

8. Meanwhile in the old State House, dim as ghosts 
Sat the lawgivers of Connecticut, 
Trembling beneath their legislative robes. 
"It is the Lord's Great Day I Let us adjourn/' 
Some said; and then, as if with one accord, 
All eyes were turned to Abraham Davenport. 
He rose, slow cleaving with his steady voice 
The intolerable hush. " This well may be 
The Day of Judgment which the world awaits; 
But, be it so or not, I only know 
My present duty, and my Lord's command 
To occupy till he come. So at the post 
Where he hath sent me in his providence, 
I choose, for one, to meet him face to face, — 
No faithless servant frightened from my task, 
But ready when the Lord of the harvest calls; 
And therefore, with all reverence, I would say, 
Let God do his work, we will see to ours. 
Bring in the candles." And they brought them in. 

€. Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read, 
Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 
An act to amend an act to regulate 
The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 
Wisely and well spake Abraham Davenport, 
Straight to the question, with no figures of speech 
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Save the ten Arab signs, yet not without 
The shrewd dry humor natural to the man; 
His awe-struck colleagues listening all the while, 
Between the pauses of his argument, 
To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 
Break from the hollow trumpet of the cloud. 

And there he stands in memory to this day, 
Erect, self -poised, a rugged face, half seen 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 
A witness to the ages as they pass, 
That simple duty hath no place for fear. 



I. Definitions : (1) breech'es (brfch'eg), a garment worn by men, 
usually called knee-breeches; (1) Sound, a narrow body of water between 
an island and the mainland, — here Long Island Sound ; (2) 5m'I nous, 
indicating some terrible future event; (2) In Sx'6 ra blc, firm, unyielding; 
(3) ad journ', to close a meeting for the day or time ; (3) In tfcl'gr a b\e 9 
unbearable, deep; (4) Speak '6r, the presiding officer; (4) ftlbe'It, 
although; (4) ale'wlve, a kind of herring; (4) eoV leagtieg, associates. 

II. For study : Tell the meanings of : (1) " a brown homestead " ; 
(1) "councils of the State"; (2) "the low-hung sky"; (3) "State 
House " ; (3) " Lord's Great Day " ; (4) " figures oif speech " ; (4) " ten 
Arab signs." 

What is the moral of this poem ? What lesson did the poet intend 
to teach his readers ? 

III. Note : (2) A sa'ga is an old story of Northern Europe. It 
may be a religious or historic tale, or only a mythical legend. More 
often than otherwise, it is the latter. By the expression "Norland 
sagas " is meant the poetic tales and legends of the Norsemen, the 
early people of Scandinavia. 

IV. Questions : In what kind of verse is this poem written? 
How many poetic feet in each line? How do the lines in this poem 
differ from those of " Hiawatha"? 
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SHORT READINGS IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 

XXXI. THE MOON. 

By Richard A. Proctor. 

(A noted English astronomer, born 1837, died 1888.) 

1. I am going to say a few words about the moon ; but 
there are many matters relating to her of great interest 
which I must leave untouched, for the simple reason that 
there is not room to speak of them in a single paper. 

2. Thus the moon's changes of shape from the horned 
moon to the half, and thence to the full moon, with the 
following changes from full to half, and so to the horned 
form again, are well worth studying ; but I should want 

.all the space I am going to occupy, merely to explain 
properly those changes alone. 

3. So a study of the way in which the moon rules the 
tides would, I am sure, interest every thoughtful reader ; 
but there is not room for it here. 

4. Let us now turn to consider the moon ; not as the 
light which makes our nights beautiful, nor as the body 
which governs the mighty ocean in its tidal sway, but as 
another world, — the companion planet of the earth. 

5. It has always been a matter not only of the deepest 
curiosity, but of the greatest scientific import, whether 
other planets, and particularly our own satellite, are 
inhabited or exhibit any traces whatever of animal or 
vegetable life. 



6. One or two astronomers have claimed the discovery 
of vegetation on the moon's surface, by reason of the 
periodic appearance of a greenish tint ; but as the power 
of the telescope is such as to bring the moon to within 
about a hundred and twenty miles of us, these alleged 
appearances can not be satisfactorily verified. 

7. The moon is a globe, two thousand one hundred 
and sixty-five miles in diameter ; very much less, there- 
fore, than our earth, which has a diameter of about seven 
thousand nine hundred and twenty miles. 

8. Thus the moon's surface is less than one thirteenth 
of the earth's. Instead of two hundred millions of square 
miles as the earth has, the moon has only about fourteen 
millions of square miles, or about the same surface as 
North and South America together, without the great 
American islands of the Arctic regions. 

9. The volume of the earth exceeds that of the moon 
more than forty-nine times. But the moon's substance is 
somewhat lighter. Thus the mass, or quantity of matter 
in the moon, instead of being a forty-ninth part of the 
earth's, is about an eighty-first part. 

10. This small companion world travels like our own 
earth around the sun, at a distance of ninety-three millions 
of miles. The path of the moon around the sun is, in fact, 
so nearly the same as that of the earth that it would be 
almost impossible to distinguish one from the other, if they 
were both drawn on a sheet of paper a foot or so in 
diameter. 

11. You may perhaps be surprised to find me thus say- 
ing that the moon travels round the sun, when you have 



been accustomed to hear that the moon travels round the 
earth. In reality, however, it is round the sun the moon 
travels, though certainly the moon and the earth circle 
around each other. 

12. The distance of the moon from the earth is not 
always the same ; but the average, or mean distance, 
amounts to about two hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight miles. This is the dis- 
tance between the centers of the two globes. With this 
distance separating them, the companion worlds — the 
earth and the moon — circle round each other, as they 
both travel round the central sun. 

13. But now you will be curious to learn whether our 
companion planet, the moon, really presents the appear- 
ance of a world, when studied with a powerful telescope. 

14. If we judged the moon in this way, we should say 
that she is not only not inhabited by living creatures, but 
that she could not possibly be inhabited. What is it that 
makes our earth a fit abode for us who live upon it? 
Her surface is divided into land and water. We live 
on the land ; but without the water we should perish. 

15. Were there no water, there would be no clouds, 
no rain, no snow, no rivers, brooks, or other streams. 
Without these, there could be no vegetable life ; and 
without vegetable life, there could be no animal life, even 
if animals themselves could live without water. 

16. Yet again, the earth's globe is enwrapped in an 
atmosphere, — the air we breathe. Without this air, 
neither animals nor vegetables could live. I might go 
further and show other features of the earth, which we are 
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at present justified in regarding as essential to the mere 
existence, and still more to the comfort, of creatures liv- 
ing upon the earth. 

17. Now, before the telescope was invented, many 
astronomers believed that there was water on the moon, 
and probably air also. But as soon as Galileo examined 
the moon with his largest telescope (and a very weak 
telescope it was), he found that whatever the dark parts 
of the moon may be, they certainly are not seas. 

18. More and more powerful telescopes have since been 
turned on the moon. It has been shown that there are 
not only no seas, but no rivers, pools, lakes, or other 
water surfaces. No clouds are ever seen to gather over 
any part of the moon's surface. In fact, nothing has 
ever yet been seen on the moon which suggests in the 
slightest degree the existence of water on her surface, or 
even that water could at present possibly exist, and, of 
course, without water it is safe to infer there could be 
neither vegetable nor animal existence. 

19. It would seem, then, that apart from the absence 
of air on the moon, there is such an entire absence of 
water that no creatures now living on the earth could 
possibly exist upon the moon. Certainly man could not 
exist there, nor could animals belonging to any except 
the lowest orders of animal life. 



I. Definitions : (4) tid'al, pertaining to the tides, which are the alter- 
nate rising and falling of the waters of the ocean; (4) plan'et, a heavenly 
body revolving around the sun ; (5) sat'el lite, a body revolving around 
another planet, — for example, the moon ; (6) as trfln'o mSrg, persons who 
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have a knowledge of the heavenly bodies and their laws; (6) p5 rlBdle, 
occurring at regular intervals; (6) alleged', asserted; (6) vfolfitd, 
proved true ; (18) in fgr', conclude. 

IX. Notes: (17) G&lUe'd was bora at Pisa, Italy, in 1564. He 
was a famous philosopher and made many discoveries. 

The planets that revolve around the sun, in the order of their dis- 
tances from it, are the following : Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, the 
asteroids, Jupiter, Saturn, U'ra nus, Neptune. 



XXXII. FOSSILS AND THEIR LESSONS. 
From " Ages Ago," bt Edith Cabbington. 

1. When a historian wishes to write the story of a 
nation from its remotest period, he must depend for 
information on traditions, on ancient manuscripts, monu- 
ments, relics, and other dubious sources. Owing to these 
vague and unreliable records, historians often err. But 
Nature, in order that there may be no mistakes about the 
story of the world, has clearly set before our very eyes a 
complete record in letters of stone. 

2. Investigation of the earth's crust not only teaches 
us that a mighty chain of living links stretches down from 
the first plants and animals to those of our own day, but 
it shows the exact order in which these plants and ani- 
mals succeeded each other. The resemblance between the 
old forms and those now in existence proves the relation- 
ship which all living creatures bear to each other. 

3. The succession of plants and animals is determined 
by the age of the rock in which their traces or actual 
forms are found ; the oldest are, of course, found under 
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most, and the newest next the surface. The remains of 
early animals and plants are called fossils (from the Latin 
fomliti something dug wp).' 

4. Fossils are found in various conditions. Some- 
times, for instance, what was once a piece of coral in the 
primeval seas is a coral still, like that now in the Pacific 
Ocean. At another time the coral will be found in a 
changed condition, the original substance having been 
replaced by flint or some other mineral, but without the 
slightest change in the form. 

5. In other cases an impression or stamp only is found 
of an animal or plant. These traces form an outline 




FOSSIL FISH. 



sketch from which its appearance and habits may be 
guessed. At one time the quarryman or geologist who 
breaks a mass of stone sees suddenly placed before him 
a model of the softest and most delicate parts of a plant 
or animal. At another time he may discover the actual 
bones, teeth, and scales of strange creatures, scarcely 
altered from their condition in the once living animal. 
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6. The remains of fish have been unearthed, which, 
though they exhibit weird and fantastic forms Unlike 
those which now haunt our seas and rivers, are yet suffi- 
ciently like modern types as to put the fact beyond doubt 
that the former were ancestors of the latter. And these 
fossil fishes are sometimes so perfect that not one bone, 
nor one scale, is out of place or wanting. 

7. Astonishing as it may seem, even the delicate wings 
of insects are preserved in the stone where ages ago they 
were embedded. Occasionally shells, some of them not 
unlike those which we pick up on the seashore to-day, and 
not only keeping their forms but their delicate color, are 
unearthed from among the remains of others now extinct. 

8. All this shows the antiquity of our present races of 
animals. Long before a human foot trod this earth of ours, 
trees waved, butterflies flitted upon brilliant wings, and 
hosts of creatures basked in the sunshine. 

9. Some vain mortals pique themselves on being able 
to trace their descent backward through a few centuries. 
But there is a humble little creature haunting most peo- 
ple's back yards or gardens who can count his pedigree by 
millions of years instead of by paltry hundreds. Though 
the common wood louse is shy and modest, he might boast 
if he liked ; for he is the scion of an ancient and noble 
family, that of the Trilobites, once the monarchs of the 
world, because the most numerous and highly organized 
creatures in it. 

10. The remains of their ancestry are found embedded 
in stone, and they show that at one time animals of the 
wood louse kind reached the length of nearly two feet. 
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They were covered as he is with a coat of armor. The 
plates or scales of this coat were arranged on the back of 
the trilobite in such a way as to be flexible, so that he 
could curl himself into a big ball. 

11. The food of the trilobite must have been similar to 
that of his species nowadays. Since his eyes resemble 
those of living creatures, there is no reason to doubt that 
his habitation, manners, and customs were similar to 
theirs, and that light, air, and water were in the days of 
trilobites much what they are now. 

12. But the age of trilobites passed away, and their 
reign gave place to that of other kindred, a kind of crab, 
closely allied to the king crab, now found in the Indian 
and American seas. The king crab was and is armed 
with a swordlike weapon at his tail, and his head is pro- 
tected by a horseshoe-shaped helmet, so he is well armed 
for the battle of life. Since he and his ancestry have 
assisted in purifying the sea, we can perceive the wisdom 
which preserved them from age to age. 



I. Definitions: (1) du'bl ous, doubtful, uncertain; (4) prlme'val, 
belonging to the first ages ; (5) ge 61'6 gist, one versed in the science 
which treats of the structure of the earth; (6) wetrd, wild, magical; 
(6) fin tas'tle, fanciful ; (7) ex tlnet', without a survivor ; (8) an tlq'- 
ul ty, great age ; (9) pique (pek), pride ; (9) ped'I gree, record of a 
line of ancestors; (9) pal'try, mean; (9) sci'on, a descendant, an heir; 
(9) tri'16 bites, an extinct order of animals, protected by shells; (10) flex'- 
I bltf, able to be bent. 

II. "Word study: Analyze and give the meanings of: (1) unre- 
liable; (2) resemblance; (2) relationship; (4) replaced; (5) outline; 
(5) appearance ; (5) quarry man ; (6) unearthed ; (7) embedded ; 
(9) backward ; (11) habitation ; (12) purifying. 
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XXXIII. ONE OF NATURE'S GIANTS. 
From "Ages Ago," bt Edith Carrington. 

1. If Nature prefers to work with little tools, it is not 
because she can not forge big ones for her purpose. We 
can almost shudder at the thought of what one might have 
seen during the "Age of Reptiles," judging from those 
portions of their frames which are left behind. They 
were Nature's giant workers. 

2. Were it not for these immense fossils, nobody- 
would believe that such animals had ever existed. But 
we are forced to believe the history of their birth and 
death, because we see indubitable signs of them. 

3. The only true notion of these primeval beasts can 
be formed by closely observing the living creatures most 
nearly resembling them. Amid the lonesome swamps of 
tropical lands enormous serpents may still be seen; 
these are the best imitations remaining of a once reptile- 
governed world. 

4. But what are these puny representatives of the 
race of reptiles as compared with the monster lizards of 
old? The world wanted lizards at that time; its con- 
dition was suited to their peculiar structure and to that 
of no other more advanced creature. 

5. Early in the present century, a poor girl living in 
a locality in England in which fossils abound was in the 
habit of earning a bare subsistence by the sale of these 
relics. One day as she was hard at work with her ham- 
mer, she noticed something which looked like a large 
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bone carved on the cliff. Eagerly she scraped away the 
surrounding rubbish, and was rewarded by finding the 
huge skeleton of a fossilized creature. 

6. It was a monster some thirty feet in length, with 
jaws nearly six feet long and huge saucer eyes, which 
were afterwards found so perfect that the petrified lenses 
were split off and used as magnifiers. She hired work- 
men to remove this fine specimen of the fish-lizard, and it 
now stands in the British Museum. Remains of the same 




FOSSIL SKELETON OF FISH-LIZARD. 

species abound in many parts of England, some of them 
larger than this. 

7. From the fossil skeletons and other relics of this 
mighty creature, naturalists have been able to find out to 
a great extent what its habits were; for to the way in 
which an animal has lived its form is a sure index. The 
great French naturalist Cuvier (€ii ve &' ) says of the fish- 
lizard, " It possessed the snout of a dolphin, the head of a 
lizard, the teeth and jaws of a crocodile, the backbone of 
a fish, paddles like those of a whale, and the trunk and 
tail of a quadruped." 
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8. As the eyes of this huge lizard, which are as large 
as moderate-sized cannon balls, were protected by a ring 
of bony plates, it is supposed that he occupied or dived 
into deep seas, for this covering was meant to protect 
them from the pressure of the water. His paddles, too, 
are such as would belong to a creature swimming freely 
through wide and stormy oceans, being well developed 
and strong. 

9. There can be no doubt that the fish-lizard was 
monarch of the early seas for a time. Kill or be killed 
must have been the rule of his life. His warlike tribe 
was armed with terrible weapons of offense, but it was 
short-lived. 

10. It would seem that the coat of mail worn by the 
tortoises and turtles was a better protection in the long 
run than the powerful claws and jaws of the fish-lizard; 
the former are alive and flourishing to this day, while the 
latter have altogether vanished. 



I. Definitions: (1) forge, form or shape; (1) rgp'tlleg, animals that 
crawl either like worms or upon short legs, but unlike worms they have 
bony skeletons; (2) Indubitable, not to be doubted; (4) pii'ny, small 
and feeble; (5) sub slst'enc^, means of support; (6) spe'cies (-shez), 
kind, variety; (6) pet'rl fied, converted into stone; (6) lens/e§, pieces of 
glass or other transparent substances, shaped so as to make objects seen 
through them appear nearer, or farther away; (7) In'dex, pointer, guide; 
(7) quad'ruped, an animal having four feet ; (10) t6r'to!s e§, reptiles 
whose bodies are covered with upper and lower shells. 

H. "Word study : Analyze and define the following : (3) tropical; 
(3) imitations; (4) representatives; (5) locality; (5) fossilized (suffix 
ize means to make)', (7) naturalist; (9) short-lived; (10) powerful. 

III. Questions : (7) What famous naturalist is mentioned in the 
above lesson? In what book can you learn something about him? 
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XXXIV. LECTURE ON A CANDLE. 

From " The Chemical History of a Candle,' ' by Michael 
Faraday, F.R.S. 

1. I purpose, in return for the honor you do us by 
coming to see what are our proceedings here, to bring 
before you, in the course of these lectures, the Chemical 
History of a Candle. I have taken this subject on a 
former occasion, and, were it left to my own will, I should 
prefer to repeat it almost every year, so abundant is the 
interest which attaches itself to the subject, so wonderful 
are the varieties of outlet which it offers into the various 
departments of philosophy. 

2. TJiere is not a law under which any part of this 
universe is governed which does not come into play and 
is touched upon in these phenomena. There is no better, 
there is no more open door by which you can enter into 
the study of natural philosophy than by considering the 
physical phenomena of a candle. I trust, therefore, I 
shall not disappoint you in choosing this for my subject 
rather than any newer topic, which could not be better, 
were it even so good. 

3. And, before proceeding, let me say this also : that, 
though our subject be so great, and our intention that of 
treating it honestly, seriously, and philosophically, yet I 
mean to pass away from all those who are seniors among 
us. I claim the privilege of speaking to juveniles as a 
juvenile myself. 

4. I have done so on former occasions, and, if you 
please, I shall do so again. And, though I stand here 
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with a knowledge of having the words I utter given to the 
world, that shall not deter me from speaking in the same 
familiar way to those whom I esteem nearest to me on 
this occasion. 

5. And now, my boys and girls, I must first tell you 
of what candles are made. Some are great curiosities. 
I have here some bits of timber, branches of trees particu- 
larly famous for their burning. And here you see a piece 
of that very curious substance, taken out of some of the 
bogs in Ireland, called candle-wood ; a hard, strong, ex- 
cellent wood, evidently fitted for good work as a register 
of force, and yet, withal, burning so well that where it 
is found they make splinters of it and torches, since it 
burns like a candle and gives a very good light indeed: 

6. In this wood we have one of the most beautiful 
illustrations of the general nature of a candle that I can 
possibly give. The fuel provided, the means of bringing 
that fuel to the place of chemical action, the regular and 
gradual supply of air to that place of action — heat and 
light — all produced by a little piece of wood of this 
kind, forming, in fact, a natural candle. 

7. But we must speak of candles as they are in com- 
merce. Here are a couple of candles commonly called 
dips. They are made of lengths of cotton cut off, hung 
up by a loop, dipped into melted tallow, taken out again 
and cooled, then redipped, until there is an accumulation 
of tallow around the cotton. 

8. Now as to the light of a candle. We will light 
one or two, and set them at work in the performance of 
their proper functions. You observe a candle is a very 
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different thing from a lamp. With a lamp you take a 
little oil, fill your vessel, put in a, little moss or some 
cotton prepared by artificial means and then light the top 
of the wick. 

9. Now I have no doubt you will ask how it is that 
the oil, which does not burn of itself, gets up to the top 
of the cotton where it will burn. We shall presently ex- 
amine that ; but there is a much more wonderful thing 
about the burning of a candle than this. You have here 
a solid substance with no vessel to contain it ; and how is 
it that this solid substance can get up to the place where 
the flame is ? How is it that this solid gets there, it not 
being a fluid ? Or, when it is made a fluid, then how is 
it that it keeps together? That is a wonderful thing 
about a candle. 

10. As the air comes to the lighted candle, it moves 
upward by the force of the current which the heat of the 
candle produces, and it so cools all the sides of the wax 
or tallow as to keep the edge much cooler than the part 
within. The part within melts by the flame and runs 
down the wick as far as it can go before it is extin- 
guished ; but the part on the outside does not melt, and 
thus a beautiful cup is formed. 

11. This cup is made by the beautifully regular ascend- 
ing current of air playing upon all sides, which keeps the 
exterior of the candle cool. No fuel would serve for a 
candle which has not the property of giving this cup, 
except suph fuel as the Irish bog-wood, where the material 
itself is like a sponge and holds its own fuel. 

12. You see now why you would have had such a bad 
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result if you were to burn these beautiful candles that 1 
have shown you, which are irregular, intermittent in 
their shape, and can not, therefore, hare that nicely formed 
edge to the cup, which is the great beauty of the candle. I 
hope you will now see that the perfection of a process — that 
is, its utility — is the better point of beauty about it. It 
is not the best looking thing, but the best acting thing, 
which is the most advantageous to us. 

13. Now the greatest mistakes and faults with regard to 
candles, as in many other things, often bring with them 
instruction which we should not receive if they had not 
occurred. We come here to be philosophers, and I hope 
you will always remember that whenever a result happens, 
especially if it be new, you should say, "What is the 
cause ? Why does it occur ?" and you will, in the course 
of time, find out the reason. 

14. Then there is another point about these candles 
which will answer a question — that is, as to the way in 
which this fluid gets out of the cup, up the wick, and into 
the place of combustion. You know that the flames on 
burning candles made of beeswax or spermaceti do not run 
down to the wax or other matter and melt it all away, but 
keep to their own right place. They are fenced off from 
the fluid below, and do not encroach on the cup at the 
side. 

15. I can not imagine a more beautiful example than the 
condition of adjustment under which a candle makes one 
part subserve the other to the very end of its action. A 
combustible thing like that, burning away gradually, never 
being intruded upon by the flame, is a very beautiful sight, 
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especially when you come to learn what a vigorous thing 
a flame is, what power it has of destroying the wax itself 
when it gets hold of it, and of disturbing its proper form 
if it come only too near. 

16. But how does the flame get hold of the fuel? 
There is a beautiful point about that — capillary attraction. 
" Capillary attraction ! " you say — " the attraction of 
hairs." 

17. Well, never mind the name ; it was given in old 
times, before we had a good understanding of what the 
real power was. It is by what is called capillary attrac- 
tion that the fuel is conveyed to the part where combus- 
tion goes on, and is deposited there, not in a careless way, 
but very beautifully in the very midst of the center of 
attraction which takes place around it. 

18. Now 1 am going to give you one or two instances of 
capillary attraction. It is that kind of action or attraction 
which makes two things that do not dissolve in each other 
still hold together. When you wash your hands, you wet 
them thoroughly ; you take a little soap to make the adhe- 
sion better, and you find your hand remains wet. This is 
by that kind of attraction of which I am about to speak. 

19. After washing your hands, you take a towel to wipe 
off the water ; and it is by that kind of wetting, or that 
kind of attraction which makes the towel become wet 
with water, that the wick is made wet with the tallow. 

20. The particles of melted tallow ascend the cotton and 
get to the top; other particles then follow by their mutual 
attraction for each other, and as they reach the flame they 
are gradually burned. 
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21. Here is another application of the principle. You 

see this bit of cane. I have seen boys about the streets, 
who are very anxious to appear like men, take a piece of cane 
or grape rine, and light it and smoke it, as an imitation of 
a cigar. If I place this piece of cane on a plate containing 
some camphene, the fluid will rise through the piece of cane. 

22. Already the fluid is at the top of the cane ; now I 
can light it and make it serve as a candle. The fluid has 
risen by the capillary attraction of the piece of cane, just 
as it does through the cotton in the candle. 

23. Now, the only reason why the candle does not burn 
all down the side of the wick is that the melted tallow ex- 
tinguishes the flame. You know that a candle, if turned 
upside down so as to allow the fuel to run upon the wick, 
will be put out. The reason is, that the flame has not 
had time to make the fuel hot enough to burn, as it does 
above, where it is carried in small quantities into the wick, 
and has all the effect of the heat exercised upon it. 



I. Definitions : (2) ph$ n5m'& na (plural of ph$ n6m'§ n5n), appear* 
ances, things visible ; (3) sen'iors (-yerz), the older persons ; (3) ju'vS- 
nlle§, young persons; (4) esteem*, reckon; (5) bog§, wet, marshy 
grounds; (8) ar tlfl'cial (-shal), made by human skill or labor; (10) ex- 
tln'gulshed (t), put out; (11) ex te'rl 5r, outside* (12) utility, 
usefulness; (13) phi 15s'o" ph§r§, persons who seek for the cause ; (14) c5m- 
bus'tion (-chun), burning; (14) sp€r ma ce'tl, a white, waxy substance 
obtained from the head of whales , (18) dl§s51ve', to become liquefied; 
(18) ad he'sion (zhiin), the act of sticking. 

II. "Word study: Analyze and give the meanings of: (1) outlet; 
(2) disappoint; (3) philosophically; (7) redipped; (11) ascending; 
(12) irregular; (12) intermittent; (12) advantageous; (14) beeswax; 
(15) adjustment; (15) combustible; (15) gradually; (15) vigorous 
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XXXV. COMBUSTION AND RESPIRATION. 

From "The Chemical History of a Candle," by Michael 
Faraday, F.R.S. 

I. 

1. There is another condition which you must learn as 
regards the candle, without which you would not be able 
fully to understand the philosophy of it, and that is the 
vaporous condition of the fuel. 

2. In order that you may understand that, let me 
show you a very pretty but very commonplace experiment. 
If you blow a candle out cleverly, you will see the vapor 
rise from it. You have, I know, often smelt the vapor of 
a blown-out candle, and a very bad smell it is ; but if 
you blow it out cleverly, you will be able to see pretty 
well the vapor into which this solid matter is transformed. 

3. I will blow 
out one of these 
candles in such a 
way as not to dis- 
turb the air around 
it by the continued action of my breath. 
Now, if I hold a lighted taper two or 
three inches from the wick, you will 
observe a train of fire going through 
the air till it reaches the candle. 

4. I am obliged to be quick and 
ready, because if I allow the vapor 
time to cool, it becomes condensed 
into a liquid or solid, or the stream 
of combustible matter gets disturbed. 
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5. Now I must take you to a very interesting part of 
our subject, — that is, to the relation between the combus- 
tion of a candle and that living kind of combustion which 
goes on within us. In every one of us there is a living 
process of combustion going on very similar to that of a 
candle, and I must try to make that plain to you, for it is 
not merely true in a poetical sense — the relation of the 
life of man to a taper ; and if you will follow, I think I 
can make this clear. 




IMPURE AIR OR LACK OF AIR STOPS COMBUSTION. 

6. In order to make the relation very plain, I have 
devised a little apparatus which we can soon build up before 
you. Here is a board and a groove cut in it, and I can close 
the groove at the top part by a little cover ; I can then 
continue the groove as a channel by a glass tube at each 
end, there being a free passage through the whole. 

7. Suppose I take a taper or candle and place it in one 
of the tubes; it will go on, you see, burning very well. 
You observe that the air which feeds the flame passes 
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down the tube at one end, then goes along the horizontal 
tube and ascends the tube at the other end in which the 
taper is placed. If I stop the aperture through which the 
air enters, I stop combustion, as you perceive. I stop 
the supply of air, and consequently the candle goes out. 

8. But now what will you think of this fact ? If I 
took the air proceeding from another candle and sent it 
down by a complicated arrangement into this jbube, I 
should put this burning candle out. But what will you 
say when I tell you that my breath will put out that 
candle ? I do not mean by blowing at all, but simply that 
the nature of my breath is such that a candle can not 
burn in it. 

9. I will now hold my mouth over the aperture, and 
without blowing the flame in any way, let no air enter the 
tube but what comes from my mouth. You see the 
result. I did not blow the candle out. I merely let 
the air which I expired pass into the aperture, and the 
result was the light went out solely for want of oxygen. 

10. Something or other — namely, my lungs — had 
taken away the oxygen from the air, and there was no 
more to supply the combustion of the candle. It is, I 
think, very pretty to see the time it takes before the bad 
air which I throw into this part of the - apparatus has 
reached the candle. The candle at first goes on burning, 
but as soon as the air has had time to reach it, it goes out. 

11. And now I will show you another experiment, 
because this is an important part of our philosophy. Here 
is a jar which contains fresh air, as may be shown by the 
circumstance of a candle or gaslight burning in it. 
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12. I close it for a little time, and by means of a pipe, 
[ get my mouth over it so that I can inhale the air. By 
putting it over water, in the way that you see, I am able 
to draw up this air (supposing the cork to be quite tight), 
take it into my lungs, and throw it back into the jar; we 
can then examine it and see the result. 

13. You observe, I first take up the air, and then throw 
it back, as is evident from the ascent and descent of the 
water ; and now, by putting a taper into the air you will 
see the state in which it 
is by the light being ex- 
tinguished. Even one 
inspiration, you see, has 
completely spoiled this 
air, so that it is no use 
my trying to breathe it 
a second time. 

14. Now you under- 
stand the ground of the 
impropriety of many of 
the arrangements among 
the houses of the poorer 
classes, by which the air is breathed over and over again 
for the want of a supply, by means of proper ventilation, 
sufficient to produce a good result. You see how bad 
the air becomes by a single breathing, so you can easily 
understand how essential fresh air is to us. 

15. To pursue this a little farther, let us see what will 
happen with limewater. Here is a globe which contains 
a little limewater, and it is so arranged as regards the pipes 




ANOTHER EFFECT OF IMPURE AIR. 
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as to give access to the air within, so that we can ascertain 
the effect of respired or unrespired air upon it. 

16. Of course, I can either draw in air and so make 
the air that feeds my lungs go through the limewater, 
or I can force the air out of my lungs through the tube 
which goes to the bottom, and so show its effect upon 
the limewater. 

17. You will observe that however long I draw the ex- 
ternal air into the limewater, and then through it to my 
lungs, I shall produce no effect upon the water, — it will 
not make the limewater turbid. But if I throw the air 
from my lungs through the limewater several times in 
succession, you see how white and milky the water is get- 
ting. This shows the effect which expired air has had upon 
it ; and now you begin to know that the atmosphere which 
we have spoiled by respiration is spoiled by carbonic acid, 
for you see it here in contact with the limewater. 

II. 

18. Let us now go a little farther. What is all this 
process going on within us which we can not do without, 
either day or night, which is so provided by the Author of 
all things that He has arranged that it shall be indepen- 
dent of all will ? If we restrain our respiration, as we can 
to a certain extent, we should destroy ourselves. 

19. When we are asleep, the organs of respiration and 
the parts that are associated with them still go on with their 
action, so necessary is this process of respiration to us, this 
contact of the air with the lungs. I must tell you in the 
briefest possible manner what this process is. 
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20. We consume food. The food goes through that 
strange set of vessels and organs within us, and is brought 
into various parts of the system, into the digestive parts 
especially. Alternately, the portion which is so changed 
is carried through our lungs by one set of vessels, 
while the air that we inhale and exhale is drawn into and 
thrown out of the lungs by another set of vessels, so that 
the air and the food come close together, separated only 
by an exceedingly thin surface : the air can thus act upon 
the blood by this process, producing precisely the same 
results in kind as we have seen in the case of the candle. 

21. The candle combines with parts of the air, forming 
carbonic acid, and evolves heat ; so in the lungs there is 
this curious, wonderful change taking place. The air 
entering combines with the carbon (not carbon in a free 
state, but as in this case placed ready for action at the 
moment), and makes carbonic acid, and is so thrown out 
into the atmosphere, and thus this singular result takes 
place. We may thus look upon food as fuel. 

22. Let me take that piece of sugar, which will serve my 
purpose. It is a compound of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, similar to a candle, as containing the same ele- 
ments, though not in the same proportion ; the proportions 
being as shown in this table : 

SUGAB. 

Carbon ..... 72 

Hydrogen . . . . n t99 

Oxygen . . . . . 88 ) 

23. This is, indeed, a very curious thing, which you can 
well remember, for the oxygen and hydrogen are in exactly 



the same proportions which form water, so that sugar may 
be said to be compounded of seventy-two parts of carbon, 
and ninety-nine parts of water ; and it is the carbon in the 
sugar that combines with the oxygen carried in by the air 
in the process of respiration, so making us like candles * 
producing these actions, warmth, and far more wonderful 
results besides, for the sustenance of the system, by a most 
beautiful and simple process. 

24. To make this still more striking, I will take a little 
sugar ; or to hasten the experiment, I will use some sirup, 
which contains about three fourths of sugar and a little 
water. If I put a little sulphuric acid or* it, it takes away 
the water, and leaves the carbon in a black mass. You 
see how the carbon is coming out, and before long we 
shall have a solid mass of charcoal, all of which has come 
out of sugar. 

25. Sugar, as you know, is food, and here we have 
absolutely a solid lump of carbon where you would not 
have expected it. And if I make arrangements so as to 
oxidize the carbon of sugar, we shall have a much more 
striking result. Here is sugar, and I have here an oxi- 
dizer — a quicker one than the atmosphere; and so we 
shall oxidize this fuel by a process different from respira- 
tion in its form, though not different in its kind. 

26. It is the combustion of the carbon by the contact 
of oxygen which the body has supplied to it. If I set 
this into action at once, you will see combustion produced. 
Just what occurs in my lungs — taking in oxygen from 
another source, namely the atmosphere — takes place here 
by a more rapid process. 
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27- You will be astonished when I tell you what this 
curious play of carbon amounts to. A candle will burn 
some four, five, six, or seven hours. What, then, must 
be the daily amount of carbon going up into the air in 
the way of carbonic acid I What a quantity of carbon 
must go up from us in respiration I What a wonderful 
change of carbon must take place under these circum- 
stances of combustion or respiration I 

28. A man in twenty-four hours converts as much as 
seven ounces of carbon into carbonic acid; a cow will 
convert seventy ounces, and a horse seventy-nine ounces, 
solely by the act of respiration. That is, the horse in 
twenty-four hourt barns seventy-nine ounces of charcoal, 
or carbon, in his organs of respiration to supply his 
natural warmth in that time. 

29. All the warm-blooded animals get their warmth in 
this way, by the conversion of carbon, not in a free state, 
but in a state of combination. And what an extraor- 
dinary notion this gives us of the alterations going on 
in our atmosphere: As much as five million pounds of 
carbonic acid is formed by respiration in London alone 
in twenty-four hours. 

30. And where does all this go? Up into the air. As 
charcoal burns, it becomes a vapor and passes off into 
the atmosphere, which is the great vehicle, the great 
carrier for conveying it away to other places. 

31. Then what becomes of it ? Wonderful is it to find 
that the change produced by respiration, which seems so 
injurious to us (for we can not breathe air twice over), 
is the very life and support of plants and vegetables that 
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grow upon the surface of the earth. It is the same also 
under the surface, in the great bodies of water ; for fishes 
and other animals respire upon the same principle, though 
not exactly by contact with the open air. 

32. And all the plants growing upon the surface of the 
earth absorb carbon ; the leaves take up the carbon from 
the atmosphere to which we have given it in the form of 
carbonic acid, and they grow and prosper. Give them a 
pure air like ours, and they could not live in it; give 
them carbon with other matters, and they live and rejoice. 
A piece of wood gets all its carbon, as the trees and 
plants get theirs, from the atmosphere. As we have seen, 
the atmosphere carries away what is bad for us and at 
the same time what is good for them ; what is disease 
to the one is health to the other. So are we made 
dependent not merely upon our fellow-creatures, but 
upon our fellow-existers, &11 nature being tied together 
by the laws that make one part conduce to the good of 
another. 

33. In the lungs, as soon as the air enters, it unites 
with the carbon ; even in the lowest temperature which 
the body can bear short of being frozen, the action begins 
at once, producing the carbonic acid of respiration ; and 
so all things go on fitly and properly. Thus you see the 
analogy between respiration and combustion is rendered 
still more beautiful and striking. 

34. Indeed, all I can say to you at the end of these 
lectures is to express a wish that you may, in your gen- 
eration, be fit to compare with a candle ; that you may, 
like it, shine as lights to those about you ; that, in all 
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your actions, you may justify the beauty of the taper by 
making your deeds honorable and effectual in the dis- 
charge of your duty to your fellow-men. 



L Definitions : I. (2) tr&ns fdrmed', changed, converted; (6) de* vised', 
contrived, invented; (6) apparatus, instrument; (7) &p'8rture, open- 
ing; (8) eom'pll ea ted, complex, — literally, folded or twisted together ; 
(9) 6x pircd', breathed out; (12) In h&V, breathe or draw into the lungs; 

(14) yen tlla'tion, the process of replacing foul air by that which is pure; 

(15) fte'cess, admission; (17) tur'bld, roiled, muddy. 

II. (20) dl gestlve, pertaining to digestion, — that is, the process of 
changing food by the organs of the body into such a form that it can 
be absorbed by the blood; (20) al ter'n&t* If, by turns; (21) evolves/, 
throws out; (22) eSm' pound, a combination; (25) 6x'I dize, combine with 
oxygen; (28) eSnvSrts', changes; (29) ex tradr'dl n& rj, remarkable, 
wonderful; (33) a nal'6 gf, likeness. 

II. 'Word study : Analyze and define : (1) vaporous ; (2) cleverly ; 
(5) poetical ; (7) horizontal ; (13) inspiration ; (14) impropriety ; 
(14) arrangements ; (14) essential ; (15) unrespired ; (17) external. 

II. (18) independent ; (18) restrain ; (19) briefest ; (20) inhale ; 
(20) exhale; (23) sustenance; (29) combination; (29) conversion; 
(30) carrier; (31) injurious; (32) dependent; (33) fitly. 

m. Note : Mi'e%& Si F&r'a day was born in England in 1791. Be- 
ginning life as a bookbinder, he early devoted himself to the study of 
chemistry. In 1813 he was appointed to a position in the Royal 
Institution, and twenty years later became its Professor of Chemistry. 
Faraday made notable discoveries in chemistry, electricity, and mag- 
netism, and holds high rank among men of science. He died in 
England in 1867. 

IV. Topics for study : 

(a) Give several examples of direct combustion. 

(6) How did Faraday prove that there is a relation between the 
combustion of a candle and a process going on in our bodies ? 

(c) What is the effect of foul air on a burning candle, and on our 
own bodies ? Why should this interest us ? 

(d) What is one of the products of respiration, and of what use is 
this product to plant life? 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 



XXXVI. A WEEK IN LONDON. 



By Bayabd Taylor. 




In 1844, Bayard Taylor, who was 
then a young man of nineteen, started 
from New York City to make a tour of 
Europe. In the introductory chapter 
to his " Views Afoot, or Europe seen 
with Knapsack and Staff," he gives 
many interesting details as to how he 
procured " a fund of one hundred and 
forty dollars, which at that time seemed 
to him sufficient to carry him to the 
end of the world." 

Though not rich in purse, he was 
equipped with youth, health, and en- 
thusiasm. In ' i Views Afoot ' ' we have 
a series of charming letters whose pe- 
rusal can not fail to interest and in- 
struct their reader. 
Later in life Bayard Taylor became one ci America's most distin- 
guished travelers, writers, and poets. He died in Berlin, Prussia, in 
1878. 

London, Aug. 22. 

1. In the course of time we came to anchor in the 

stream ; skiffs from the shore pulled alongside, and after 

some little quarreling, we were safely deposited in one, 

with a party who desired to be landed on the Tower Stairs. 

The dark walls frowned above us as we mounted from the 

water, and passed into an open square on the outside of 

the moat. 



BAYARD TAYLOR. 
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2. Our first care was to find a resting place, and we 
had not wandered far along Whitechapel Street before 
the signs " Chop House," " Lodgings," met our eye. We 
selected one of the most decent of these places, where we 
obtained bare rooms and questionable beds for a shilling 
a day, while the public room supplied us with a chop and 
potatoes for a sixpence. 

3. After breakfast on the first day, we set out for a 
walk through London. Entering the main artery of this 
mighty city, we passed on through Aldgate and Cornhill, 
to St. Paul's, with still increasing wonder. Farther on, 
through Fleet Street and the Strand — what a world I 
Here come the ever thronging, ever rolling waves of life, 
pressing and whirling on in their tumultuous career. 

4. Here day and night pours the stream of human 
beings, seeming, amid the roar, and din, and clatter of the 
passing vehicles, like the tide of some great combat. How 
lonely it makes one to stand still and feel that of all the 
mighty throng which divides itself around him, not a 
being knows or cares for him. There is a sublimity in 
this human Niagara that makes one look on his own race 
with something of awe. 

5. St. Paul's is on a scale of grandeur excelling every- 
thing I have yet seen. The dome seems to stand in the 
sky, as you look up to it ; the distance from which you 
view it, combined with the atmosphere of London, gives 
it a dim, shadowy appearance, that startles one with its 
immensity. The roof from which the dome springs is 
itself as high as the spires of most other churches ; black- 
ened for two hundred years with the coal smoke of Lon* 
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don, it stands like a relic 'of the giant architecture of the 
early world. 

6. The interior is what one would expect to behold, 
after viewing the outside. A maze of grand arches on 
every side encompasses the dome, at which you gaze up as 
at the sky ; and from every pillar and wall look down the 
marble forms of the dead. There is scarcely a vacant 
niche left in all this mighty hall, so many are the statues 
that meet one on every side. 

7. I never was more impressed with the grandeur of 
human invention than when ascending the dome. I could 
with difficulty conceive the means by which such a mighty 
edifice had been lifted into the air. The dome is like the 
summit of a mountain, so wide is the prospect and so 
great the pile upon which you stand. 

8. London lay beneath us, like an ant-hill, with the 
black insects swarming to and fro in their long avenues, 
the sounds of their employments coming up like the roar 
of the sea. A cloud of coal smoke hung over it, through 
which many a pointed spire was thrust up ; sometimes the 
wind would blow it aside for a moment, and the thousands 
of red roofs would shine out clearer. The bridged Thames, 
covered with craft of all sizes, wound beneath us like a 
ringed and spotted serpent. 

9. It was a relief to get into St. James Park, among 
the trees and flowers again. Here beautiful winding 
walks led around little lakes, in which were hundreds of 
waterfowl. Merry children were sporting on the green 
lawn, enjoying their privilege of roaming everywhere, 
while the older bipeds were confined to the regular walks. 
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10. At the western end of the park stood Buckingham 
Palace, looking over the trees toward St. Paul's ; and 
through the grove on the eminence above, the towers of 
St. James could be seen. But there was a dim building 
with two lofty square towers, decorated with a profusion 
of pointed Gothic pinnacles, that I looked at with more 
interest than these appendages of royalty. I could not 
linger long in its vicinity, but going back again by the 
Horse Guards, took the road to Westminster Abbey. 

11. We approached by the general entrance, Poet's 
Corner. I hardly stopped to look at the elaborate exterior 
of Henry VII. 's Chapel, but passed on to the door. On 
entering, the first thing that met my eyes was the words 
"OH RARE BEN JONSON," under his bust. 

12. Near by stood the monuments of Spenser and Gay, 
and a few paces farther looked down the sublime counte- 
nance of Milton. Never was a spot so full of intense 
interest. The light was just dim enough to give it a 
solemn, religious air, making the marble forms of poets 
and philosophers so shadowy and impressive that I felt 
as if standing in their living presence. Every step 
called 'up some mind linked with the association of my 
childhood. 

13. There was the gentle feminine countenance of 
Thomson ; and the majestic head of Dryden ; Addison 
with his classic features, and Gray, full of the fire of lofty 
thought. In another chamber, I paused long before the 
tablet to Shakespeare ; and while looking at the monument 
of Garrick, started to find that I stood upon his grave. 

14. What a glorious galaxy of genius is here collected 
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— what a constellation of stars whose light is immortal! 
The mind is fettered by their spirit ; everything is for- 
gotten bnt the mighty dead, who still "rule us from 
their urns." 



I. Definitions: (3)ar't6ry, {a) one of the tubes thai carry Hood from 
the heart, (b) any continuous channel of communication, as a street, canai, 
or river; (5) ar'eAI tee tdre, the method or style of building; (6) niche, a 
cavity or recess in a wall, intended for a statue or other ornament; (7) ed'- 
I flee, building; (8) eraft, vessels; (10) GBthle, a style of architecture in 
which the prominent lines run vertically, and the openings are surmounted 
by pointed arches; (10) pln'naele§, small ornamental spires, much used in 
Gothic architecture; (10) ap pend'ag eg, things attached; (10) pro fii'sion 
(-zhun), (literally, a pouring out without stint), abundance; (14) gal'- 
ax y, a band of light encircling the heavens, caused by the very distant stars, 
hence, any circle of famous persons or thing* ; (14) e5n stfcl la'tion, a group 
of stars, hence a group of brilliant persons or things; (14) urn, a vessel in 
which a dead body or its ashes is kept. 

U. 'Word analysis : Give the meanings of : (1) alongside ; (2) ques- 
tionable; (2) sixpence; (3) breakfast ; (3) tumultuous; (5) immensity; 
(5) grandeur; (7) invention; (8) ant-hill; (9) waterfowl; (9) bipeds; 
(10) royalty; (12) religious. 

HI. Suggestions on subject-matter : The author begins his trip 
through London at the outside, eastern limit of the original city (i.e. 
the Tower and Whitechapel), which forms but a small portion of 
modern London. The old city walls were pierced by gates, passing 
one of which (Aldgate), he moves west past the business section 
(Cornhill) to the central cathedral (St. Paul's). Thence, still mov- 
ing west, he issues from the old city and moves along business streets 
parallel with the river (Fleet Street and the Strand) until he reaches 
the district occupied by the monarch and the government (St. James 
and Buckingham palaces, and the barracks of the Horse Guards), 
and, a little to the south, the most celebrated cathedral in England, 
Westminster Abbey. Here the noble building interests him less than 
do the memorials of great persons with which it abounds. 

Observe how skillfully the author masses the various features which 
make London interesting to the visitor ; how he suggests its place in 
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history by his reference to the Tower, the statues in St. Paul's, and 
the tombs in Westminster ; he appeals to curiosity in dwelling on the 
size of London, the richness of its palaces, and the activity of its 
millions of inhabitants. He appeals to the spirit of romance in his 
allusions to royalty and to literary celebrity ; and he stimulates the 
imagination by his comparison of the main street to an artery, the 
business district to an ant-hill, the Thames to a serpent, and the illus- 
trious dead in Westminster to a constellation. 

As he begins with trivial incidents and scenes, the quarreling of 
watermen, the search for lodgings, and passes by degrees to the great 
abbey and to the society of the lofty-minded poets who, though dead, 
live forever, — so the pupil should begin his reading in a conversa- 
tional manner, and endeavor to have his tone and manner grow in 
seriousness and dignity. 



XXXVII. RESIDENCE IN FRANKFORT. 
From " Views Afoot," by Bayard Taylor. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, December 4. 

1. This is a genuine old German city. Founded by 
Charlemagne, afterward a rallying point of the Crusaders, 
it was for a long time the capital of the German Empire. 
It has no lack of interesting historical recollections, and 
notwithstanding it is now fast becoming modernized, one 
is everywhere reminded of the Past. 

2. The cathedral, old as the days of Peter the Her- 
mit, the grotesque street of the Jews, the many quaint, 
antiquated dwellings, and the moldering watchtowers on 
the hills around, give it a more interesting character than 
any German city I have yet seen. The house we dwell 
in is more than two hundred years old. 

3. Directly opposite is a great castellated building, 
gloomy with the weight of six centuries, and a few steps 
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to the left bring me to the square of the Romerburg, 
where the emperors were crowned, in a corner of which is 
a curiously ornamented house, formerly the residence of 
Luther. There are legends innumerable connected with 
all these buildings, and even yet discoveries are fre- 
quently made in old houses of secret chambers and stair- 
cases. When you add to all this the German love of 
ghost-stories, and, indeed, their general belief in spirits, 
the lover of romance could not desire a more agreeable 
residence. 

4. We have two rooms on the second floor, overlook- 
ing the crowded market. As in all old German houses, 
there are no carpets, and the furniture is of the simplest 
and plainest character. 

5. I often look out on the singular scene below my 
window. On both sides of the street, leaving barely 
room to enter the houses, sit the market women, with 
their baskets of vegetables and fruit. The middle of the 
street is filled with female purchasers, and every cart or 
carriage that comes along has to force its way through 
the crowd. The country women in their jackets and 
short gowns go backward and forward with great loads 
on their heads, sometimes nearly as high as themselves. 

6. The market women sit here from sunrise till sun- 
set, day after day, for years. They have little furnaces 
for cooking and for warmth in winter, and when it rains 
they sit in large wooden boxes. One or two policemen 
are generally on the ground in the morning to prevent 
their disputing about places, which often gives rise to 
grotesque scenes. Perhaps this kind of life in the open 
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air is conducive to longevity ; for certainly there is no 
other country on earth that has as many old women. 

7. On the 21st of October a most interesting fete took 
place. The magnificent monument of Goethe, cast in 
bronze, was unveiled. It arrived a few days before, and 
was received with much ceremony, and erected in the des- 
tined spot — an open square in the western part of the city. 

8. I went there at ten o'clock, and found the square 
already full of people. Seats had been erected around 
the monument for ladies, the singers, and musicians. A 
company of soldiers was stationed to keep a vacant space 
for the procession, which at length arrived with music 
and banners, and entered the inclosure. 

9. A song for the occasion was sung by the choir with 
such perfect harmony and unity that it seemed like some 
glorious instrument touched by a single hand. Then a 
poetical address was delivered, after which four young 
men took their stand at the corners of the monument; the 
drums and trumpets gave a flourish, and the mantle fell. 

10. The noble figure seemed to rise out of the earth; 
and thus amid shoutings and the triumphal peal of the 
band, the form of Goethe greeted the city of his birth. 
He is represented as leaning on a tree, holding in his 
right hand a roll of parchment, and in his left a wreath. 

11. Within the walls the greater part of Frankfort is 
built in the old German style — the houses six or seven 
stories high, and every story projecting out over the other, 
so that those living in the attics can nearly shake hands 
out of the windows. At the corners one sometimes sees 
grotesque figures bearing the projecting upper stories 
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on their shoulders and making horrible faces at the 
weight. 

12. When I state that in all these narrow streets which 
constitute the greater part of the city, there are no side- 
walks, while the windows of the lower stories have iron 
gratings extending a foot or so into the street, which is 
only wide enough for one cart to pass along, you can 
have some idea of the facility of walking through them. 
Besides, there are the market women with baskets of 
vegetables, which one is continually stumbling over. 

13. As I walked across the Main, and looked down at 
the swift stream on its way from the distant forests to 
join the Rhine, I thought of the time when Schiller stood 
there in the days of his early struggles. He was an exile 
from his native land, and, looking over the bridge, he 
said in the loneliness of his heart, " That water flows not 
so deep as my sufferings I " 

14. One evening after sunset, we took a stroll around 
the promenades. The swans were still floating on the lit- 
tle lake, and -the American poplar beside it was in its full 
autumn livery. As we made the circuit of the walks, 
guns were firing far and near, celebrating the opening of 
the vintage the next day, and rockets went glimmering and 
sparkling up into the dark air. Notwithstanding the late 
hour and lowering sky, the walks were full of people, and 
we strolled about with them till it grew quite dark, watch- 
ing the fireworks which arose from the gardens around. 

15. The next day we went into the Frankfort wood. 
As we ascended the hill, the sound of muskets was heard 
in every direction, and from many vineyards arose the 
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smoke of fires, where groups of merry children were col- 
lecting and burning the rubbish. We became lost among 
the winding paths of the forests, so that by the time we 
came out on the eminence overlooking the valley of the 
Main, it was quite dark. 

16. From every side, far and near, rockets of all sizes 
and colors darted high up into the sky. The full moon 
had just risen, softening and mellowing the beautiful 
scene, while beyond, over the towers of Frankfort, rose 
and fell the meteors that heralded the vintage. 



I. Definitions: (1) r&l'tylng, assembling, uniting; (2) grotesque, 
wildly or strangely formed; (2) an'tl qua ted, old, ancient; (3) eas'tel- 
la ted, built in the style of a castle ; (4) mar'ket, a public place or a large 
building where a market is held; (6) eSn du'clve, leading to, promoting; 
(6) 15ngeVlty, length of life ; (7) fete (fat), a festival, a holiday; 

(10) parch' men t, the skin of a sheep or other animal prepared for writing 
on ; (12) fa cll'l ty, ease ; (14) prom e" nades/, public walks ; (14) liv'Sr y, 
peculiar dress; (14) vlnt'&ge, time of gathering the crop of grapes, 
(14) lowering, dark and threatening; (16) me'tedrg, luminous bodies 
seen in the atmosphere. 

II. "Word analysis: Give the meanings of: (1) historical; 
(1) modernized; (2) watchtowers; (5) purchasers; (5) forward; 
(6) sunrise; (6) policemen; (7) unveiled; (8) inclosure; (10) triumphal; 

(11) horrible; (12) continually; (13) loneliness; (15) vineyards. 

III. Notes: (1) Char f l$ ma^ne, or Charles the Great, was born 
at Aix la Chapelle iu 742. He was King of the Franks and Roman 
Emperor. 

(1) In the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, the Christian 
powers of the world undertook many military expeditions to recover 
the Holy Land from the Mohammedans ; those who engaged in these 
expeditions were called Crusaders. 

(2) Peter the Hermit was the apostle of the First Crusade. He 
was born about the middle of the eleventh century. At the end of 
the crusade he returned to Europe and founded a monastery. 
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XXXVIII. HASTE NOT, REST NOT. 



By Goethe. 



The greatest literary genius 
of Germany, and one of the 
greatest the world has ever 
seen, was Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe (G8't4). He was born 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main, Au- 
gust 28, 1749. He spent his 
youth in his native city, and 
after studying at the universi- 
ties of Leipsic and Strasburg, 
he returned to Frankfort on his 
twenty-second birthday. 

For the next sixty years he 
was an active and prolific worker 
in the fields of literature. His 
writings include hundreds of 
short poems, as well as numer- 
ous dramas, romances, novels, 
and histories. 

His most famous tragedy is 
44 Faust," and his greatest novel is " Wilhelm Meister," from which this 
selection is taken. In 1787 his friendship with Schiller began, and until 
the latter's death in 1805, the foremost two writers of Germany were 
residents of the little city of Weimar, whither they had come on the 
invitation of the Grand Duke of Saxe- Weimar. For some forty years 
Goethe's home was at Weimar, and there he died in 1832. 




JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. 



1. Without haste ! without rest ! 
Bind the motto to thy breast ; 
Bear it with thee as a spell ; 
Storm or sunshine, guard it well ! 
Heed not flowers that round thee bloom ; 
Bear it onward to the tomb ! 
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2. Haste not ; — let no thoughtless deed 
Mar for e'er the spirit's speed : 
Ponder well and know the right, 
Onward, then, with all thy might ! 
Haste not ; — years can ne'er atone 
For one reckless action done I 

3. Rest not ; — life is sweeping by, 
Do and dare, before you die ; 
Something mighty and sublime 
Leave behind to conquer time ; 
Glorious 'tis to live for aye, 

When these forms have passed away 1 

4 Haste not ! rest not ! calmly wait, 
Meekly bear the storms of fate ; 
Duty be thy polar guide ; — 
Do the right, whate'er betide I 
Haste not I rest not I Conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last. 



XXXIX. THE MINSTREL. 
From Second Book of "Wilhelm Meister," by Goethtl 

1. " What tuneful strains salute mine ear 

Without the castle walls ? 
Oh, let the song reecho here, 

Within our festal halls ; " 
Thus spake the king, the page out-hied ; 
The boy returned ; the monarch cried : 

44 Admit the old man yonder I " 
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2. " All hail, ye noble lords to-night ! 

All hail, ye beauteous dames ! 
Star placed by star I What heavenly sightl 

Who e'er can tell their names? 
Within this glittering hall sublime, 
Be closed, mine eyes ! 'tis not the time 

For me to feast my wonder." 

3. The minstrel straightway closed his eyes, 

And woke a thrilling tone ; 
The knights looked on in knightly guise, 

Fair looks toward earth were thrown. 
The monarch, ravished by the strain, 
Bade them bring forth a golden chain, 

To be his numbers' guerdon. 

4. " The golden chain give not to me. 

But give the chain to those 
In whose bold face we shivered see 

The lances of our foes. 
Or give it to thy chancellor there ; 
With other burdens he may bear 

This one more golden grain. 

5. " I sing, like birds of blithesome note, 

That in the branches dwell ; 
The song that rises from the throat 

Repays the minstrel well. 
One boon I'd crave, if not too bold — 
One bumper in a cup of gold 

Be as my guerdon given." 
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The bowl he raised, the bowl he quaffed : 
44 Oh, drink, with solace fraught ! 

Oh, house thrice-blest, where such a draught 
A trifling gift is thought I 

When Fortune smiles, remember me, 

And as I thank you heartily, 
As warmly thank ye Heaven ! " 



I. Definitions : (1) out-hied', hastened out; (1) page, a boy who at- 
tended a royal person; (3) mln'strel, in the middle ages, one who lived by 
the arts of music and poetry, or who sang verses to the accompaniment of a 
harp, — in modern times, a poet, a singer and harper; (3) "kmght'Vf 
gutye" in armor; (3) rav'Ished(t), delighted; (3) num/bgrg, verses; 
(3) gueVdon, reward; (4) chan'cellSr, a high officer of state ; (5) boon, 
favor; (5) erave, ask; (6) sfil'a^e, comfort in grief 

II. "Word analysis : Give the meanings of: (1) tuneful; (1) with- 
out; (1) reecho; (1) festal; (1) returned; (2) beauteous; (3) straight- 
way ; (5) blithesome ; (5) repays ; (6) heartily. 

III. Suggestions as to preparation : Before attempting to read 
orally " The Minstrel," or any other great poem, the pupil should make 
careful preparation. The words and their meanings should be mas- 
tered ; the characters and their circumstances should be considered, 
and not until the reader has in mind the picture and thought which 
the writer had in his, can he hope to give proper oral expression to 
any piece of composition. In this selection the pupil should distin- 
guish by his style of reading the narrative portions from the language 
of the leading characters. 



XL. LEIPSIC AND DRESDEN. 

By Bayard Taylor. 

Dresden, May 11. 
1. Having found my friend in Leipsic, we went 
together to the Observatory, which gives a fine view of 
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the country around the city, and in particular the battle- 
field. The battle of Leipsic, which occurred in October, 
1813, was one of the most bloody and hard-fought battles 
which history records. 

2. The army of Napoleon stretched like a semicircle 
around the southern and eastern sides of the city, and the 
plain beyond was occupied by the allies, whose forces met 
together here. The combined forces of the Austrians, 
Prussians, Russians, and Swedes amounted to three hun- 
dred thousand; while those of Napoleon ranked at one 
hundred and ninety-two thousand men. 

3. It must have been a terrific scene. The battle 
raged four days, and the meeting of half a million of men 
in deadly conflict was accompanied by the thunder of 
sixteen hundred cannon. After the battle, the vast plain 
was strewn with upward of fifty thousand dead. 

4. It is difficult to conceive such slaughter while look- 
ing at the quiet and peaceful landscape below. It seemed 
more like a legend of past ages, when ignorance and pas- 
sion led men to murder and destroy, than an event which 
the last half century witnessed. For the sake of human- 
ity, it is to be hoped that the world will never see such 
another. 

5. There are some lovely walks around Leipsic. We 
went in the afternoon with a few friends to a beautiful 
meadow bordered by forests of the German oak. There 
are Swiss cottages embowered in the foliage, where every 
afternoon the social citizens assemble to drink their 
coffee and enjoy a few hours' escape from the noisy and 
dusty streets. One can walk for miles along these lovely 
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paths by the side of the velvet meadows or the banks of 
some shaded stream. 

6. We visited a little village a short distance from the 
city, where, on the second story of a little white house, 
hangs the sign, "Schiller's Room." A stone arch had 
been built over the entrance with the inscription : " Here 
dwelt Schiller in 1795, and wrote his Hymn to Joy." 
Everywhere through Germany the remembrances of 
Schiller are sacred. In every city where he lived they 
show his dwelling. They know and reverence the mighty 
spirit who has been among them. 

7. The streets of Leipsic abound with bookstores, and 
one half of the business of the inhabitants appears to con- 
sist in printing, paper making, and binding. The pub- 
lishers have a handsome Exchange of their own, and the 
amount of business transacted is enormous. 

8. In no other place in Germany have I found more 
knowledge of our country, her men, and her institutions, 
than in Leipsic, and as yet I have seen few that would be 
preferable as a place of residence. Its attractions do not 
consist in its scenery, but in the social and intellectual 
character of its inhabitants. 

DRESDEN. 

9. We are in the " Florence of the Elbe," as the Sax- 
ons have christened Dresden. The railroad brought us in 
three hours from Leipsic over the eighty miles of plain 
that intervene. 

10. Exclusive of its galleries of art, which are scarcely 
surpassed by any in Europe, Dresden charms the traveler 
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by the beauty of its environs. It stands in a curve of the 
Elbe, in the midst of green meadows, gardens, and fine 
old woods, with the hills of Saxony sweeping round like 
an amphitheater. 

u. I have just taken a last look at the Picture Gallery 
this morning, and left it with real regret. During the 
Visit, Raphael's heavenly picture of the Madonna and 
Child had so grown into my love and admiration, that it 
was painful to think I should never see it again. There 
are many more which clung so strongly to my imagina- 
tion, gratifying in the highest degree the love for the 
Beautiful, that I left them with sadness, and the thought 
that I would now have only the memory. 

12. As if I were still standing before the picture, the 
sweet, holy countenance of the Madonna still looks upon 
me. Though this picture is a miracle of art, the first 
glance filled me with disappointment. It has somewhat 
faded during the three hundred years that have rolled 
away since the hand of Raphael worked on the canvas, 
and the glass with which it is covered for better preserva- 
tion injures the effect. However, after I had gazed on it 
awhile, every thought of this vanished. It is a picture 
which one can scarce look upon without tears. 

13. By applying an hour before the appointed time, we 
obtained admission to the Royal Library. It contains 
three hundred thousand volumes — among them the most 
complete collection of historical works in existence. Each 
hall is devoted to a history of a separate country, and one 
large room is filled with that of Saxony alone. 

14. In Dresden we were fortunate in seeing the Green 




MADONNA AND CHILD. 
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Vaults, a collection of jewels, and other costly articles, 
unsurpassed in Europe. Admittance is only granted to 
six persons at a time. The first hall into which we were 
ushered contained works in bronze. They were all small, 
and chosen with regard to their artistic value. The next 
room contained statues and vases covered with reliefs in 
ivory. 

15. However costly the contents of these halls, they 
were only an introduction to those which followed. Each 
one exceeded the other in splendor and costliness. Thje 
walls were covered to the ceiling with rows of goblets, 
vases, etc., made of jasper and agate, or gold and 
precious stones. 

16. It is almost impossible to estimate the value of the 
treasures these halls contain. That of the gold and jew- 
els alone must be many millions of dollars, and the 
amount of labor expended oh these toys of royalty is 
incredible. As monuments of patient and untiring toil, 
they are interesting ; but it is sad to think how much 
labor, and skill, and energy have been expended in pro- 
ducing things which are useless to the world, and only of 
secondary importance as works of art. 



I. Definitions: (4) leg'end, a wonderful story; (8) preferable, 
more desirable; (9) ehrlst'ened, named; (9) Intervene', come between; 
(10) en vi'rong, surrounding places, suburbs ; (10) am phi the'a ter, an 
open or circular building with rising rows of seats about an open space 
called the arena; (14) bronze, an alloy of copper and tin, and small por- 
tions of other metals which is used for statues, bells, etc.; (14) reliefs', 
figures that project from the plane or ground on which they are formed, 

II. "Word analysis : Give the meanings of : (1) battlefield ; 
(2) semicircle; (4) humanity; (5) afternoon; (5) embowered : 
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(7) bookstores; (7) publishers; (8) knowledge; (8) preferable, 

(8) scenery; (12) preservation; (14) collection; (14) unsurpassed; 
(14) admittance; (15) introduction; (15) costliness; (16) incredible; 
(16) untiring. 

m. Note : (11) Raph'a el, a great and famous painter, was born 
in Italy in 1488 and died in 1520. Although his life was short, his 
work was most wonderful, and will always endure. 



XLI. HYMN TO JOY. 

By Schiller. 

The name next Goethe's on 
the roll of Germany's illustrious 
writers is that of Johann Chris- 
toph Friedrich von Schiller. 
Though born ten years later than 
Goethe, these two geniuses formed 
a friendship in 1787, which was 
maintained until Schiller's death 
in 1805. In a comparatively short 
life of forty-six years, Schiller 
achieved great fame as a poet, 
historian, and dramatist. 

His career as a writer began 
with the publication of "The 
Bobber," a drama which appeared 
in the year 1781. During his life 
Schiller was held in high esteem 
by his countrymen, and subse- 
quent years have confirmed and 
widened his fame both at home and abroad. 




SCHILLER. 



Joy, thou Goddess, fair, immortal, 

Offspring of Elysium, 
Mad with rapture, to the portal 

Of thy holy fane we come ! 
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Fashion's laws, indeed, may sever, 
But thy magic joins again ; 

All mankind are brethren ever 
'Neath thy mild and gentle reigp 

Chorus. 

2. Welcome, all ye myriad creatures ! 

Brethren, take the kiss of love ! 
Yes, the starry realms above 
Hide a father's smiling features ! 

3. He, that noble prize possessing — 

He that boasts a friend that's true, 
He whom woman's love is blessing, 

Let him join the chorus too I 
Aye, and he who but one spirit 

On this earth can call his own ! — 
He who no such bliss can merit, 

Let him mourn his fate alone ! 

Chorus. 

4. All who nature's tribes are swelling 

Homage pay to Sympathy ; 
For she guides us up on high, 
Where The Unknown has his dwelling 

5. From the breasts of kindly Nature 

All of Joy imbibe the dew : 
Good and bad alike, each creature 
Would her roseate path pursue. 
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'Tis through her the wine cup maddens. 
Love and friends to man she gives ! 

Bliss the meanest reptile gladdens, — 
Near God's throne the Cherub lives 1 

Chorus. 

6. Bow before him, all creation I 

Mortals, own the God of Love ! 
Seek him high the stars above, — 
Yonder is his habitation I 

7. Joy, in Nature's wide dominion, 

Mightiest cause of all is found ; 
And 'tis Joy that moves the pinion, 

When the wheel of time goes round i 
From the bud she lures the flower — 

Suns from out their orbs of light ; 
Distant spheres obey her power, 

Far beyond all mortal sight. 

Chorus. 

8. As through Heaven's expanse so glorious c 

In their orbits suns roll on, 
Brethren, thus your proud race run, 
Glad as warriors all-victorious ! 

9. Joy from Truth's own glass of fire 

Sweetly on the Searcher smiles ; 
Lest on Virtue's steeps he tire, 
Joy the tedious path beguiles. 
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High on Faith's bright hill before us, 

See her banner proudly wave ! 
Joy, too, swells the Angels' chorus, — 
, Bursts the bondage of the grave I 

Chorus. 

10. Mortals, meekly wait for Heaven ! 

Suffer on in patient love ! 
In the starry realms above, 
Bright rewards by God are given. 

11. To the Gods we ne'er can render 

Praise for every good they grant ; 
Let us, with devotion tender, 

Minister to Grief and Want. 
Quenched be hate and wrath forever, 

Pardoned be our mortal foe — 
May our tears upbraid him never, 

No repentance bring him low I 

Chorus. 

12. Sense of wrongs forget to treasure— 

Brethren, live in perfect love J 
In the starry realms above, 
God will mete as we may measure. 



1. Definitions : (1) por'tal, entrance; (1) e ly'sium ($ llzh'um),par 
ndise; (1) fane, a temple, a consecrated place ; (2) m^rl ad, an immense 
number; (4) hSm'&ge, reverence; (5) Imbibe', drink; (5) ro'§£ ate, 
blooming, rosy; (7) pln'ion (-yun), a small wheel with cogs which are 
caught successively by the cogs of another wheel, and motion communicated 
thereby ; (8) dr'blt, the path described by a heavenly body in its revolution 
around another body; (9) steeps, hills, mountains; (12) mete, measure. 
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XLII. THE ALPINE HUNTER. 
By Schiller. 

1. Wilt thou not the lambkins guard ? 

Oh, how soft and meek they look, 
Feeding on the grassy sward, 

Sporting round the silv'ry brook I 
" Mother, mother, let me go 
On yon heights to chase the roe I " 

2. Wilt thou not the flock compel 

With the horn's inspiring notes ? 
Sweet the echo of yon bell, 

As across the wood it floats ! 
" Mother, mother, let me go 
On yon heights to hunt the roe ! " 

3. Wilt thou not the flow'rets bind, 

Smiling gently in their bed? 
For no garden thou wilt find 

On yon heights so wild and dread. 
" Leave the flow'rets, — let them blow ! 
Mother, mother, let me go I " 

4. And the youth then sought the chase, 

Onward pressed with headlong speed 
To the mountain's gloomiest place, — 

Naught his progress could impede ; 
And before him, like the wind, 
Swiftly flies the trembling hind. 

5. Up the naked precipice 

Clambers she, with footstep light, 
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O'er the chasm's dark abyss 

Leaps with spring of daring might s 
But behind, unweariedly, 
With his death-bow follows he. 

6. Now upon the rugged top 

Stands she, — on the loftiest height* 
Where the cliffs abruptly stop, 

And the path is lost to sight. 
There she views the steeps below,— 
Close behind, her mortal foe. 

7. She, with silent woeful gaze, 

Seeks the cruel boy to move ; 
But, alas I in vain she prays — 

To the string he fits the groove. 
When from out the clefts, behold! 
Steps the Mountain Genius old. 

8. With his hand the Deity 

Shields the beast that trembling sighs > 
44 Must thou, even up to me, 

Death and anguish send ? " he cries, — 
44 Earth has room for all to dwell, — 
Why pursue my lov'd gazelle ? " 



I. Definitions: (1) lam&'klng, little lambs; (1) sward, the surface 
of land; (1) roe, the female of any species of deer; (2) e5m pel', gather 
in a crowd; (3) flowerets, little flowers ; (4) nought, nothing; (4) hind, 
the female of the red deer; (5) abyss', a deep, immeasurable space; 
(7) elefts, cracks, crevices ; (8) ga zelle', a small, graceful antelope, noted 
for the luster and soft expression of its eyes. 



XTJTI. VIENNA. 

By Baya&d Taylor. 

Vibnva, May 81. 
1 I have at last seen the thousand wonders of this 
great capital — this German Paris — this connecting link 
between the civilization of Europe and the barbaric mag- 
nificence of the East. It is pleasant to be again in a city 
whose streets are thronged with people and resound with 
the din and bustle of business. 

2. The morning of our arrival, we sallied out from 
our lodgings to explore the world before us. We passed 
down to the little arm of the Danube which separates 
this part of the new city from the old. A row of mag- 
nificent coffee-houses occupies the bank, and numbers 
of persons were taking their breakfasts in the shady 
porticos. 

3. The Ferdinand's Bridge, which crosses the stream, 
was filled with people. In the motley crowd we saw the 
dark-eyed Greek, and Turks in their turbans and flowing 
robes. Little, brown Hungarian boys were selling bunches 
of lilies, and Italians with baskets of oranges stood by the 
sidewalk. 

4. The throng became greater as we penetrated into 
the old city. The streets were filled with carts and 
carriages, and as there are no sidewalks it required 
constant attention to keep out of their way. Splendid 
shops, fitted up with great taste, occupied the whole of 
the lower stories, and goods of all kinds hung beneath the 
canvas awnings in front of them. 
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8. Almost every store or shop was dedicated to some 
particular person or place, which was represented on a 
large panel by the door. The number of these paintings 
added much to the brilliancy of the scene; and I was 
gratified to find, among the images of kings and dukes, 
one dedicated " To the American," with an Indian chief 
in full costume. 

6. The old city is situated on a small arm of the 
Danube, and is encompassed by a series of public prome- 
nades, gardens, and walks, varying from a quarter to a half 
a mile in length. These once formed part of the fortifica- 
tions of the city, but as the suburbs grew up so rapidly 
on all sides, they were appropriately changed to public 
walks. 

7. It is a beautiful sight to stand on the summit of 
the old wall and look over the broad promenades, branch- 
ing in every direction and filled with streams of people. 
The new cities stretch in a circle around beyond these. 
The mountains of the Vienna Forest bound the view, with 
here and there a stately castle on their wooded summits. 

8. There is no lack of places for pleasure and amuse- 
ment. Besides the numberless walks, there are the 
Imperial Gardens, with their cool shades, and flowers, and 
fountains. There is a large park on the island formed by 
the arms of the Danube. Broad carriageways extend 
through its forests of oak and silver ash, and over its 
verdant lawns to the principal stream, which bounds it on 
the north. 

d. These roads are lined with stately horse-chest- 
nuts, whose branches unite and form a dense canopy, 
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completely shutting out the sun. Every afternoon the 
beauty and nobility of Vienna whirl through the cool 
groves in their gay equipages, while the sidewalks are 
thronged with pedestrians, and the numberless tables and 
seats with which every house of refreshment is surrounded 
are filled with merry guests. 

10. Here on Sundays and holidays the people repair in 
thousands. The woods are full of tame deer, which run 
perfectly free over the whole park. I saw several on one 
of the lawns, lying down in the grass, with a number of 
children playing around or sitting beside them. The free 
social life renders Vienna attractive to foreigners, and 
thousands of visitors are yearly drawn to it from all parts 
of Europe. 

11. St. Stephen's Cathedral, in the center of the old 
city, is one of the finest specimens of Gothic architecture 
in Germany. Its inside is solemn and grand. Its un- 
rivaled tower, which rises to the height of four hundred 
and twenty-eight feet, is visible from every part of Vienna. 

12. The Belvidere Gallery fills thirty-five halls, and 
contains three thousand pictures. It is absolutely bewil 
dering to walk through such vast collections ; you can do 
no more than glance at each painting, and hurry by face 
after face and figure after figure on which you would 
willingly gaze for hours, and inhale the atmosphere of 
beauty that surrounds them. 

13. Then, after you leave, the brain is filled with their 
forms — radiant faces look upon you, and you see con- 
stantly in fancy, the calm brow of a Madonna, the sweet 
young face of a child, or the blending of divine with 
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mortal beauty in an angel's countenance. I endeavor, if 
possible, always to make several visits — to study those 
pictures which cling first to the memory, and pass over 
those which make little or no impression. It is better to 
have a few images fresh and enduring than a confused 
and indistinct memory of many. 

14. One bright afternoon we went a long way through 
the suburbs to a little cemetery about a mile from the city 
to find the grave of Beethoven. On ringing at the gate, 
a girl admitted us into the grounds, in which are many 
monuments of noble families who have vaults there. 

15. I passed up the narrow walk, reading the inscrip- 
tions, until my eye fell on the word "Beethoven," in 
golden letters on a tombstone of gray marble. A simple 
gilden lyre decorated the pedestal, above which was a ser- 
pent encircling a butterfly — -the emblem of resurrection 
to eternallife. 

16. Here, then, moldered the remains of that restless 
spirit who seemed to have strayed to earth from another 
clime, from such a height did he draw his glorious con- 
ceptions. The perfections he sought for here in vain he 
has now attained in a world where the soul is free from 
the bars which bind it in this. 

17. There were no flowers planted around the tomb by 
those who revered his genius. Only one wreath, withered 
and dead, lay on the grass, as if left long ago by some soli- 
tary pilgrim, and a few wild buttercups hung with their 
bright blossoms over the slab. I could not resist the 
temptation to pluck one or two. I thought that other 
buds would open in a few days, but those I took would be 
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treasured many a year as sacred relics. A few paces off 
is the grave of Schubert, the composer, whose beautiful 
songs are heard all over Germany. 

18. It would employ one constantly for a week to visit 
all the rich collections of art in Vienna. They are all 
open to the public on certain days, and we have been kept 
in perpetual motion running from one part of the city to 
another, in order to arrive at some gallery at the ap- 
pointed time. 

19. We visited the Imperial Library a day or two ago. 
The hall is two hundred and forty-five feet long, with a 
magnificent dome in the center. The walls are of varie- 
gated marble, richly ornamented with gold, and the ceil- 
ing and dome are covered with brilliant fresco paintings. 
The library numbers three hundred thousand volumes 
and sixteen thousand manuscripts, which are kept in wal- 
nut cases, gilded and adorned with medallions. 

20. The rich and harmonious effect of the whole can 
not easily be imagined. It is exceedingly appropriate 
that a hall of such splendor should be used to hold a 
library. The pomp of a palace may seem hollow and 
vain, for it is but the dwelling of a man ; but no build- 
ing can be too magnificent for the hundreds of great and 
immortal spirits, who have visited earth during thirty 
centuries, to inhabit. 

21. We also visited the Cabinet of Natural History 
which is open twice a week. Time forbids that I should 
attempt to describe what we saw there. The mineral 
cabinet had a great interest to me, inasmuch as it called 
up the recollections of many a schoolboy ramble over the 
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hills and into all kinds of quarries far and near. It is 
said to be the most perfect collection in existence. 

22. I was pleased to find many old acquaintances there 
from the mines of Pennsylvania ; Massachusetts and New 
York were also very well represented. I had no idea 
before that the mineral wealth of Austria was so great. 
Besides the iron, lead, and quicksilver mines, her moun- 
tains produce no small amount of gold and silver. 



I. Definitions: (1) bar b&rle, mule, uncivilized; (2) sallied, has- 
tened forth ; (8) mSt'le^, consisting of different colors ; (3) tur'ban, a 
head-dress worn by Mohammedans, — it consists of a cap, and a sash or 
scarf wound about it ; (5) dedl ea tgd, set apart, given up to; (5) eos f - 
tume, dress; (6) en e6m'pass«d (t), encircled, inclosed; (6) siib'urbg, 
the region which borders the limits of a city; (9) ean'6py, coverings 
(9) eq'ul p&ge, a fine carriage with its horses, driver, etc, ; (9) pe* des'- 
trl ang, those who journey on foot; (10) re" pair', go, resort; (15) lyre, a 
stringed instrument of music ; (15) pSd'Ss tal, the base or foot of a 
statue or monument; (19) vfi'rlSgatSd, marked with different colors; 
(19) f res'eS, painting on plaster; (19) m$ dal'lion (-yun), a circular or 
oval tablet bearing a figure represented in relief; (22) quick sll ve*r, the 
metal mercury — it is used in the tube of a thermometer. 

II. Word analysis: Give the meanings of: (3) Hungarian; 
(5) brilliancy; (6) appropriately; (7) beautiful; (8) amusement; 
(8) numberless; (9) nobility; (9) refreshment; (10) visitors; 
(11) unrivaled; (12) collections; (13) indistinct; (15) encircling; 
(16) restless; (17) temptation ; (20) harmonious ; (21) schoolboy. 

HI. Questions: On what river, and in what country is Vienna? 
Why does the author call it a this German Paris " ? What cities in 
Europe are larger than Vienna? What large city in the United 
States has nearly the same number of people as Vienna? 

(22) What three mineral products of the greatest value to the 
world are obtained from Pennsylvania? What are the leading min- 
eral products of Massachusetts and New York ? 
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XLIV. BEETHOVEN'S MOONLIGHT SONATA. 




One of the world's greatest 
musical geniuses was Ludwig 
van Beethoven (Ba'tO ven). He 
was a native of Bonn, Germany. 
His musical compositions cover 
a wide field, and are suited to 
a great variety of instruments. 
Although his genius was recog- 
nized and honored by his con- 
temporaries, his life was a sad 
one. Some years before his 
death, which occurred in Vienna, 
in 1827, he became deaf. Yet 
in spite of his deafness, he 
continued to produce immortal 
musical compositions. 



1. It happened at 
Bonn. One moonlight 
winter's evening I called upon Beethoven ; for I wished 
him to take a walk, and afterward sup with me. In 
passing through a dark, narrow street, he suddenly 
paused. . " Hush ! " he said, " what sound is that ? It is 
from my Sonata in F. Hark I how well it is played I " 

2. It was a little, mean dwelling, and we paused out- 
side and listened. The player went on ; but in the 
midst of the finale there was a sudden break ; then the 
voice of sobbing. "I cannot play any more. It is so 
beautiful ; it is beyond my power to do it justice. Oh, 
what would I not give to go to the concert at Cologne I " 

3. " Ah ! my sister," said her companion, " why 
create useless regrets ? We can scarcely pay our rent." 



LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 
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4. "You are right, and yet I wish fop onee in my 
life to hear really good music. But it is of no use.' 9 

5. Beethoven looked at me. " Let us go in," he said. 

6. "Go in I" I exclaimed. "For what ?" 

7. " I will play to her," he said, in an excited tone. 
44 Here is feeling — genius — understanding ! I will play 
to her, and she will understand it.*' 

8. And before I could prevent him, his hand was 
upon the door. It opened, and we entered. 

9. A pale young man was sitting by the table making 
shoes; and near him, leaning sorrowfully upon an old- 
fashioned piano, sat a young girl, with a profusion of 
light hair falling over her face. 

10. " Pardon me," said Beethoven, " but I heard music 
and was tempted to enter. I am a musician." The girl 
blushed, and the young man looked grave and annoyed. 

U. "I — I also overheard something of what you said," 
continued my friend. " You wish to hear — that is, you 
would like — that is — shall I play for you ? " 

12. There was something so odd in the whole affair, 
and something so comical and pleasant in the manner of 
the speaker, that the spell was broken in a moment. 
" Thank you," said the shoemaker ; " but our piano is so 
wretched, and we have no music." 

13. "No music I " echoed my friend ; "how, then, does 
the young lady — " He paused, and colored ; for, as he 
looked in the girl's face, he saw that she was blind. " I 
— I entreat your pardon," he stammered. "I had not 
perceived before. Then you play by ear ? But where do 
you hear the music, since you frequent no concerts ? " 
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14. "We lived at Bruhl for two years, and while there I 
used to hear a lady practicing near us. During the 
summer evenings her windows were generally open, and 
I walked to and fro outside to listen to her." 

15. She seemed so shy that Beethoven said no more, 
but seated himself quietly before the piano and began to 
play. He had no sooner struck the first chord than I 
knew what would follow. Never, during all the years I 
knew him, did I hear him play as he then played to that 
blind girl and her brother. He seemed to be inspired ; 
and, from the instant that his fingers began to wander 
along the keys, the very tone of the instrument seemed to 
grow sweeter and more equal. 

16. The brother and the sister were silent with wonder 
and rapture. The former laid aside his w6rk ; the latter, 
with her head bent slightly forward, and her hands pressed 
tightly over her breast, crouched down near the end of 
the piano, as if fearful lest even the beating of her heart 
should break the flow of those magical sounds. 

17. Suddenly the flame of the single candle wavered, 
sank, flickered, and went out. Beethoven paused, and I 
threw open the shutters, admitting a flood of brilliant 
moonlight. The room was almost as light as before, the 
moon's rays falling strongest upon the piano and player. 
His head dropped upon his breast ; his hands rested upon 
his knees ; he seemed absorbed in deep thought. He 
remained thus for some time. At length the young shoe- 
maker rose and approached him eagerly. 

18. " Wonderful man I " he said, in a low tone. " Who 
and what are you ? " 
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19. " Listen I " said Beethoven, and he played the open- 
ing bars of the Sonata in F. A cry of recognition burst 
from them both, and exclaiming, " Then you are Beetho- 
ven " they covered his hands with tears and kisses. 

20. He rose to go, but we held him back with en- 
treaties. " Play to us once more — only once more I " 

21. He suffered himself to be led back to the instru- 
ment. The moon shone brightly in through the window, 
and lighted up his glorious, rugged head and massive fig- 
ure. " I will improvise a Sonata to the Moonlight I " 
said he, looking up thoughtfully to the stars. Then his 
hands dropped on the keys, and he began playing a sad 
and infinitely lovely movement, which crept gently over 
the instrument, like the calm flow of moonlight over the 
dark earth. This was followed by a wild, elfin passage in 
triple time — a sort of grotesque interlude, like the dance 
of sprites upon the lawn. Then came a swift agitato finale 
— a breathless, hurrying, trembling movement, descriptive 
of flight, and uncertainty, and vague, impulsive terror, 
which carried us away on its rustling wings, and left us 
all in emotion and wonder. 

22. " Farewell to you ! " said Beethoven, pushing back 
his chair and turning toward the door ; "farewell ! " 

23. u You will come again ? " asked they, in one breath. 

24. He paused and looked compassionately, almost ten- 
derly at the face of the blind girl. " Yes, yes, " he said 
hurriedly, " I will come again, and give the young lady 
some lessons ! Farewell ! I will come again ! " 

25. Their looks followed us in silence more eloquent 
than words till we were out of sight. " Let us make haste 
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back," said Beethoven, " that I may write out that sonata 
while I can yet remember it." 

26. We did so, and he sat over it until long past day 
dawn. And this was the origin of that Moonlight Sonata 
with which we are all so fondly acquainted. 



I. Definitions : (2) fi na'le (f$ na'l&), the closing part of a piece oj 
music; (12) spell, charm; (13) frSqu&it', visit often; (16) rap'tur«, 
extreme joy or pleasure; (19) sona'ta, an extended musical composition 
for one or two instruments; (19) barg, measures in music; (21) elf 'In, 
relating to elves — imaginary beings much like fairies ; (21) trl'ple time, 
that time in which each measure is divided into three equal parts; (21) In r - 
tgrliide, a short piece of instrumental music played between the parts of a 
song ; (21) a gl ta'to, a musical term which indicates a hurried, spasmodic 
movement ; (24) e5m pas'sion &te ly, in a tender, pitiful manner. 

H. Note ; Bee'tho ven (Ba'to ven) carried to the highest degree of 
perfection the art of musical composition in what we call the classical 
forms. Of these the most important form for the piano is the sonata, 
which generally consists of three parts or movements, each differing 
from the others in the time and the key in which it is written, but aU 
so written as to combine variety with harmony. Beethoven wrote 
thirty-five sonatas for the piano, of which the "Moonlight Sonata" is 
the fourteenth. The first movement contains an unbroken succession 
of eighth notes from the first measure to the last, which gives it the 
flowing character referred to in the selection. The closing movement 
of a sonata, called the " finale," is usually the most spirited- 



XLV. AMONG THE AUSTRIAN ALPS. 
By Bayard Taylor. 

1. I wish I could convey in words some idea of the 
elevation of spirit experienced while looking on these 
eternal mountains. They fill the soul with a sensation of 
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power and grandeur which frees it awhile from the cramps 
and fetters of common life. 

2. The soul rises and expands to the level of their 
sublimity, until its thoughts soar solemnly aloft, like their 
summits, piercing the heart of heaven. Their dazzling 
and imperishable beauty is to the mind an image of its 
own enduring existence. 

3. When I stand upon some snowy summit, there 
seems a majesty in my weak will which might defy the 
elements. This sense of power, inspired by a silent sym- 
pathy with the forms of Nature, is beautifully described 
as shown in the free, unconscious instincts of childhood, 
by the poet, Uhland, in his ballad of the " Mountain Boy." 

A herd-boy on the mountain's brow, 
I see the castles all below, 
The sunbeam here is earliest cast, 
And by my side it lingers last — 
I am the boy of the mountain ! 

The mountain-house of streams is here, 
I drink them in their cradles clear ; 
From out the rock they foam below, 
I spring to catch them as they go — 
I am the boy of the mountain I 

To me belongs the mountain's bound, 
Where gathering tempests march around; 
But though from north and south they shout, 
Above them still my song rings out — 
44 1 am the boy of the mountain I " 
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Below me clouds and thunders move ; 
I stand amid the blue above. 
I shout to them with fearless bieast ; 
44 Go leave my father's house in rest ! ** 
I am the boy of the mountain I 

And when the loud bell shakes the spires 
And flame aloft the signal-fires, 
I go below and join the throng, 
And swing my sword and sing my song: 
44 1 am the boy of the mountain ! " 

SALZBURG. 

4. Salzburg lies on both sides of the Salzach River, 
hemmed in on either bend by precipitous mountains. A 
large fortress overlooks it on the south, from the summit 
of a perpendicular rock, against which the houses in that 
part of the city are built. 

5. The streets are narrow and crooked, but the newer 
part contains many open squares adorned with handsome 
fountains. The variety of costume among the people is 
very interesting. The inhabitants of the salt district 
have a peculiar dress ; the women wear round fur caps, 
with little wings of gauze at the side. I saw other women 
with headdresses of gold or silver filigree, something in 
shape like a Roman helmet, with a projection at the back 
of the head, a foot long. 

6. The most interesting objects in Salzburg to us 
were the house of Mozart, in which the composer was 
born, and the monument lately erected to him. The St. 
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Peter's Church, near by, contains the tomb of Haydn, the 
great composer, who was also a native of Salzburg. 



I. Definitions : (2) Im per'Ish a ble, enduring forever; (3) nn e5n'- 
scious (-shus), not conscious, without knowing; (3) b&l'lad, a narrative 
poem suited to singing or recitation ; (4) pr$ 9lp'l tous, steep, like a preci- 
pice; (5) fll'Igree, open, ornamental work; (5) hel'met a defensive cov- 
ering for the head. 



XLVI. MOZARTS REQUIEM. 

1. The great composer, Mozart, had a slight and 
delicate body, and when his health began to fail, he fell 
into a state of melancholy that approached despondency. 
A very short time before his death, he composed the 
celebrated requiem, which, having a presentiment of his 
approaching dissolution, he considered written for his 
own funeral. 

2. One day, when he was absorbed in a profound 
reverie, he heard a carriage stop at his door. A stranger 
was announced. This visitor, who was handsomely 
dressed, and of dignified and impressive manners, said, 
44 1 have been commissioned, sir, by a man high in power, 
to call upon you." 

3. 44 Who is he ? " asked Mozart. 

4. " He does not wish to be known." 

5. " Well, what does he want ? " 

6. 44 He has just lost a friend whom he tenderly loved, 
and whose memory will ever be dear to him. He is 
desirous of annually commemorating this mournful event 
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by a solemn service, for which he requests you to com- 
pose a requiem." 

7. Mozart was forcibly struck by these words, by the 
grave manner in which they were uttered, and by the air 
of mystery in which the whole affair was involved. He 
engaged to write the requiem. The stranger continued, 
" Employ all your genius on this work, as it is destined 
for a connoisseur." 

a " So much the better," replied Mozart. 

9. " What time do you require ? " 

10. "A month." 

11. "Very well; in a month's time I shall return. 
What price do you set on your work ? " 

12. " A hundred ducats." The stranger counted them 
out, laid them on the table, and disappeared. 

13. Mozart remained lost in thought for some time; he 
then suddenly called for pen, ink, and paper, and began 
to write. The rage for composition possessed him like a 
fierce, masterful spirit ; he wrote day and night, with un- 
abating ardor; but his constitution, already enfeebled, 
was unable to support the great strain upon it; one morn- 
ing he fell senseless, and was obliged to suspend his 
work. 

14. Two or three days afterward, when his wife 
sought to divert his mind from the gloom that filled it, he 
said to her abruptly, " It is certain that I am writing this 
requiem for myself; it will serve for my funeral service." 
Nothing could remove this impression from his mind. 

15. As he went on, he felt his strength diminish from 
day to day. The month having expired, the stranger 
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again made his appearance. "I have found it impos- 
sible," said Mozart, "to keep my word." 

16. " Do not give yourself any uneasiness," replied the 
stranger; " what further time do you require ? " 

17. "Another month; the work has interested me more 
than I expected, and I have extended it much beyond 
what I at first designed." 

la " In that case it is just to increase the premium: 
here are fifty ducats more." 

19. "Sir," said Mozart, with increasing astonishment, 
" who, then$ are you ? " 

2a " That is nothing to the purpose; in a month's time 
I shall return." 

21. Mozart immediately called one of his servants, and 
ordered him to follow this extraordinary personage, and 
find out who he was; but the man failed, and returned 
without being able to trace him. 

22. Poor Mozart was then persuaded that the mysteri- 
ous visitor was no ordinary being ; that he had a connec- 
tion with the other world, and was^sent to announce to him 
his approaching end. The composer applied himself with 
increased ardor to his requiem, which he regarded as the 
most durable monument of his genius. 

2a While thus employed, he was seized with alarming 
fainting fits; but the work was completed before the 
expiration of the month. At the time appointed the 
stranger returned — Mozart was no more. His career 
was as brilliant as it was short. He died before he had 
completed his thirty-sixth year; but in this short time he 
had made for himself a name that will never perish. 
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I. Definitions : (1) dft spBnd'en <$y, state of being discouraged, dis- 
heartened; (1) rg'qulem, a musical composition performed for a dead 
person; (1) pr$ sfcn'tl ment, foreboding; (1) dls s6 lu'tion, death; 
(2) rev'Sr le, musing, meditation ; (2) c6ra mls'sioned, charged, directed; 

(6) &n'n& al ty, yearly ; (6) eSm mem '6 rS ting, . celebrating, honoring; 

(7) eon nols seixr', a skillful or knowing person; (12) duefcts, gold of 
lilver coins of several countries of Europe, 



XLVII. WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 
By Sir William Jones. 

1. What constitutes a state ? 

Not high-raised battlements or labored mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 

Not bays and broad-arm ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 

2. Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride 

No ! Men — high-minded men — 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued, 

In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 

3. Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain 

Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain. 

4. These constitute a state ; 

And sovereign law, that state's collected will, 

O'er thrones and globes elate 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 



Ik recent years quite a large number of new studies have been 
introduced into the regular course of the common schools. This ha* 
resulted in oral reading receiving very much less attention than for- 
merly. In fact, in some schools, it has been entirely eliminated from 
the regular exercises of the higher classes, and this omission has re- 
sulted, we believe, in serious detriment to many pupils. 

It is the aim of this book to provide the materials, drills, and 
suggestions which will be required in making the reading lesson a 
helpful and profitable exercise. Through its medium it is hoped that 
interest in good oral reading may be revived, and that regular exer- 
cises in this subject may be restored to their proper place in the school 
course. 

With this end in view, we have presented a formal statement of 
the principles of expressive reading, and have illustrated them at the 
beginning of Part I of this book. Also, at the close of the lessons, 
throughout, such other studies, notes, and suggestions are presented 
as will assist the pupil in getting the thought and in giving it propel 
oral expression. 

Reference to the Table of Contents will show that its materials 
include a rich and varied collection of literary and elocutionary gems. 
These are typical of our language, and they have been so grouped as 
to provide for continuity of thought. Their thorough mastery will cul- 
tivate proper habits of study, and equip pupils to read with profit to 
themselves, and pleasure to others, many of the treasures of English 
and American literature. 

The selections from Nathaniel Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
James T. Fields, John G. Saxe, and James Russell Lowell are used by 
arrangement with and permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the 
authorized publishers of the writings of these authors. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON VOCAL TRAINING. 



Good reading depends upon correct Articulation, Accent, 
Inflection, Emphasis, and Modulation. 

Articulation is the correct utterance of each letter which 
represents a sound in the spoken word, and of each syl- 
lable. A knowledge of the elementary sounds and prac- 
tice in producing them are essential to good articulation. 

Accent is a more forcible utterance of one syllable in a 
word than is given to the others. The beauty and the 
harmony of pronunciation depend very much upon accent. 
However perfect the articulation, misplaced accent will 
grate upon the ear as harsh, while the absence of accent 
will tire the ear with monotony. 

In words of two, and usually in words of three syllables, 
only one of the syllables is accented. In some words of 
three syllables, and usually in words of four or more 
syllables, there is another accent less strong than the first. 
The main accent is called the primary, and the other the 
secondary accent. The word compose has only the primary 
accent: thus, compose'; while composition has both the 
primary and the secondary accents : thus, com'po si'tion. 

Correct accent is of the greatest importance, since a 
change of accent often changes the meaning of the word. 
Con' duct means behavior, while con duct 1 means to guide. 
Fre'quent means often ; fre quent f means to visit often. 
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INFLECTION. 

Inflection is a slide of the voice upward or downward, 
in reading or speaking. There are, therefore, properly 
speaking, only two kinds of inflection, the riving and the 
falling. 

The riving inflection, as the name implies, is the upward 
slide of the voice, and the falling inflection is the down- 
ward slide. In the rising inflection the voice starts at 
the keynote and rises above it ; in the falling inflection 
the voice starts above the keynote and falls to it, or it 
may start at the keynote and fall below it. The last 
named inflection is called cadence, and should be used only 
when it is desired to bring the ear to a state of complete 
rest, and the mind to expect nothing further to be said. 

Circumflex is, by many, classed as an inflection. It is a 
union of the rising and falling inflections on the same 
syllable. It is in the form of an undulation or wave of 
the voice, and is used to express irony, sarcasm, and the 
like. The use of circumflex is well illustrated by the 
following extract from Lesson XXXIII : 

" Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, — 
For Brutus is an honorable man, 

V*/ KJ w 

So are they all ; all honorable men, — 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 



But Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke." 
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Some claim that circumflex may be produced in two 
ways. They say that the wave may commence with the 
riving slide of the voice and end with the falling, or that 
it may commence with the falling slide and end with the 
rising. Those who thus believe distinguish the former as 
the falling, and the latter as the rising circumflex. The 
distinction, if distinction there be, is one which only the 
delicate musical ear can detect. 

That there is this union of inflections, or this wave on 
single syllables, is admitted. That it is used mainly in 
expressing irony or sarcasm is clear. The ability to use 
it properly is essential to the proper reading of much that 
is strong in our literature. 

Monotone, which is a prevailing sameness of tone through- 
out a phrase, clause, or sentence, is by some classed as an 
inflection. This seems hardly a proper name for it. 
Monotone is rather tone without inflection or variety ; it 
is appropriate to the expression of language that is grand, 
grave or sublime. 

Definite rules for inflection can not be given. A thor- 
ough comprehension of the matter to be read, familiarity 
with the words used, and sympathy with the spirit of the 
lesson, will prove a better and safer guide than formal 
rules, however carefully stated. 

In general it will be found that the language of nega- 
tion, timidity, and direct inquiry calls for the rising inflec- 
tion ; while the language of affirmation, authority, and the 
like demands the falling inflection. 

Language used to express irony or sarcasm demands the 
circumflex, while language which is grand or sublime 
demands that the pitch of the voice be maintained un- 
changed throughout, requiring the monotone. 
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Read the following from Lesson XXXIX : 

" Come, old Assyria, with the Ninevitish dove upon thy emerald 



crown ! " 



" O queenly Persia, flame of the nations ! " 

" O manly, majestic Rome, with thy sevenfold mural crown all 



broken at thy feet." 

The monotone is the only fitting form of expression for 
the proper rendering of these solemnly grand expressions. 



EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis is such utterance of a word or of words in 
a sentence as may be necessary to*impress the hearer with 
the correct meaning of what is read or spoken. Usually 
it is a greater stress of voice placed upon some word or 
words than is placed upon others, thus distinguishing 
them as more important than others in expressing the idea 
which is to be C9nveyed. 

The emphatic words in a sentence hold about the same 
relation to the unemphatic words, as the accented syllables 
in a word do to the unaccented ones. It has already been 
said that the beauty and harmony of pronunciation depend 
largely upon correct accent, so now it may, with equal 
propriety, be said that the expressiveness, and meaning, 
and effectiveness in delivery depend in a great measure 
upon the correct application of emphasis. 

It is not wise to multiply classification beyond what is 
absolutely necessary. It is believed that, for all the neces- 
sary purposes of teaching reading, the subject of Emphasis 
may be treated under the three general heads of absolute 
emphasis, antithetic emphasis, and emphatic clause. 
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Absolute emphasis is that special utterance of a word or 
words used in expressing an important idea, where no 
contrast is expressed or necessarily implied. All words 
important in meaning as expressing something new or as 
important to be noticed, are emphatic. 

Absolute emphasis is usually a more forcible utterance of 
the emphatic words. It may, however, be such a notice- 
able decrease of force in utterance as equally to call atten- 
tion to the importance of the word as expressive of the 
idea, as : HUSH! hush! he stirred not, — was he dead? 

A repetition of any word, rendered important by its 
connection in a sentence, usually requires an increased 
force of utterance, or increased emphasis. In the cele- 
brated speech of Patrick Henry, we find : 

" « Treason ! ' cried the Speaker ; « Treason, treason, TREASON ! * 
reechoed from every part of the house." 

And in Lesson XXXI : 

" Rouse, ye Romans I Rouse, ye slaves ! w 

This is sometimes called progressive emphasis, or cumu- 
lative emphasis. It is common in impassioned speech. 

Antithetic emphasis is the stress of voice placed upon 
words and sentences, when in contrast. 

The general rule in reading, however, is that two or 
more words opposed to each other in meaning are em 
phatic by contrast. There could be little difference 
among people, if equally at their ease, in uttering the 
expressions : 

" Beauty is transitory, but virtue is everlasting." 

" Industry tendeth to wealth, but idleness to poverty." 

" We are bound to be honest, but not to be rich." 
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The child, as well as the accomplished reader, will 
emphasize beauty and transitory, virtue and everlasting, in 
the first sentence ; industry, wealth, idleness, and poverty, 
in the second sentence, and honest and rich, in the last. 

Emphatic clause. — Sometimes a whole clause or phrase 
is emphatic. It can not be said that any particular word 
expresses the more prominent idea. All are alike impor- 
tant. This is called emphatic clause, or emphatic phrase. 

Good illustrations of this may "be found in Lesson 
XXXI, as follows : 

" We are slaves ! 
The bright sun rises to his coarse, and lights 
A race of slaves ! He sets, and his last beams 
- Fall on a slave; not such as swept along 
By the full tide of power, the conqueror led 
To crimson glory and undying fame, — 
But base, ignoble slaves ! slaves to a horde 
Of petty tyrants, feudal despots ; lords 
Rich in some dozen paltry villages ; 
Strong in some hundred spearmen ; only great 
In that strange spell, — a name! Each hour, dark frauds 
Or open rapine, or protected murder, 
Cries out against them. 

" Be we men, 
And suffer such dishonor? — men, and wash not 
The stain away in blood t 

" Such shames are common. 
I have known deeper wrongs." 

MODULATION. 

Modulation includes Pitch, Compass, Quantity, Quality, 
and Force of Voice. 
Pitch, or keynote, is the tone or note in the musical 
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scale on which most of the matter of an exercise is read 
or spoken. 

Compa%% is the distance on the scale, above and below 
the keynote, over which the voice passes, in order to 
secure correct expression. 

Quantity denotes the rate of utterance, or the time 
occupied in pronouncing a syllable, word, or sentence. 
Quantity varies indefinitely, but is usually spoken of as 
fast, medium, or slow* The rate must be determined by 
the nature of the piece to be read or the thought to be ex- 
pressed. Still, much is due to the reader or the speaker. 
What is fast in one would be but medium in another and, 
in some, would be slow. As an illustration of what may 
be considered fast rate, simply because all parties would 
express it faster than they would express other kinds of 
composition, we may cite : 

" ' Oh ! haste thee, haste ! ' the lady cries, 
' Though tempests round us gather ; 

I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father.' " 

As illustrating slow rate : 

" On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread; 
And Glory guards, with solemn round. 
The bivouac of the dead. 

" Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead I 

Dear as the blood ye gave ! 
No impious footstep here shall tread 

The herbage of your grave ; 
Nor shall your glory be forgot 

While Fame her record keeps, 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 

Where Valor proudly sleeps." 
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As a general statement, quantity in any given selection 
should vary with the thought to be conveyed, from very 
quick in the expression of haste, alarm, exhilaration, etc., 
to very slow in the expression of grandeur, melancholy, 
reverence, repose, etc. Quantity or movement is the 
result of the combination of two elements, — length of 
sound of words and length of pause between words. 
Especially in the latter we are liable to error by reason of 
a certain nervous impatience of delay, which urges us on 
too rapidly to secure the best effects. Ample pauses 
should be made after important words, and at the conclu- 
sion of phrases and clauses. 

The movement suitable to be employed in the delivery 
of any given passage is naturally suggested by the senti- 
ment and the diction of that passage ; for the artist in 
either prose or verse selects for the more solemn passages 
words containing long vowels and resounding consonants, 
and for the more spirited passages words containing shorter 
vowels and more clear-cut, incisive consonants. 

It should be a principal object, therefore, to train our- 
selves to observe the subtle gradations of quality and of 
sentiment in any passage, and to vary, with the utmost 
flexibility, the rate of movement which should be em- 
ployed in its delivery, in harmony with these changes. 
Such training not only serves to make the reading more 
effective upon the minds of the hearer, but also reacts 
upon the reader by awakening and stimulating his appre- 
ciation of the more delicate touches of literary workman- 
ship in the selection. 

Quality of voice has reference to the tones ; and it is 
commonly designated by the terms high, low, rough, smooth, 
harsh, soft, etc. 
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The cultivation of the qualities of the voice, so as to give 
it fitness for all the different characters of style, sentiment, 
passion, and emotion, is the work of years. Much may be 
done, however, by careful practice in the proper expression 
of what is to be read, determined by its meaning, etc. 

Thus we would naturally use high tones to express : 

" Strike — till the last armed foe expires ! 
Strike — for your altars and your fires I 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires ! M 

So we should naturally use low tones for the expres- 
sion of : 

" 'Twas vain : the loud waves lashed the shore, 
Return or aid preventing : — 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 
And he was left lamenting." 

The orotund is simply pure tone without admixture of 
breath. It is most generally used in its purity, and also 
most commonly, to express that which is lofty, dignified, 
and sublime. 

The importance of Modulation is more clear in the read- 
ing of poetry than in other composition. Poetry is even 
more a language than it is a form of expression. Yet the 
form is the most obvious distinction. In form it is either 
rhyme or Hank verse. In rhyme the terminating syllables, 
including the last accented syllables, correspond in sound. 
Blank verse calls for no such correspondence of termi- 
nating sound, but both call for a harmony and a rhythm 
which come from measured poetic feet, that is, a certain 
regularly recurring number of accented and unaccented 
syllables in regular order. 

The poetry of the Hebrews, or what is called Hebrew 
poetry, is not either a poetry of rhyme, or of any definite 
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number of poetic feet (accented and unaccented syllables). 
It is a poetry in which one idea is paralleled by another of 
equal weight and force of meaning. Usually the expres- 
sion is that of two parallel statements, — sometimes it is 
of three. Note the parallelisms in the following : 

" The heavens declare the glory of God ; 
And the firmament sheweth his handywork. 

" Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night sheweth knowledge. 

" His going forth is from the end of the heaven, 
And his circuit unto the ends of it. 
And there is nothing hid from the heat thereof." 



FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

Figures of Speech are intentional departures from sim- 
plicity of expression, prompted either by the imagination, 
or by the passions. 

There are two general classes of figures of speech, 
known as figures of words, and figures of thought. 

When appropriately used, figurative language is one of 
the distinguishing beauties of style. It serves to enrich, 
and to render the language more copious ; it describes the 
nicest shades and colors of thought, which no words in 
their literal sense could do. 

Figures, properly used, give dignity to style, and at the 
same time afford the pleasure of enjoying two objects at 
one view, without confusion, — the principal idea, which 
is the subject considered, and its accessory, which is the 
figurative dress. Not only is this so, but figures often 
give a clearer and more striking view of the principal 
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object than could be gained through the use of only the 
simple terms. Note the simple statement : 

" A good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adversity." 

The same thought expressed in figurative language : 

"To the upright there arises light in darkness." 

As light suggests comfort, and darkness suggests the idea 
of discomfort, or adversity, the second sentence is a figura- 
tive mode of expressing the thought affirmed by the more 
simple language of the first. 

Only the more common and the more simple figures can 
be considered here. Among the more common figures 
are personification, apostrophe, simile Or comparison, and 
metaphor. 

Personification is a figure of speech which attributes to 
an inanimate object the property of conscious life, as, 
"When Death, the tardy assassin, approached." 

Apostrophe is a direct address to the absent as present, 
the inanimate as living, or the abstract as personal, as, 
" Come, old. Assyria, with the Ninevitish dove upon thy 
emerald crown." 

A simile, or comparison, points out or expresses the 
resemblance of two or more objects, — as, for example, in 
the following illustration from Lesson IX : 

" The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold. 9 ' 

" And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea." 

" Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord" 

A metaphor is an abbreviated form of simile or com- 
parison in which the likeness is no longer expressed, but 
assumed. In this figure the thing compared is no longer 
merely like the other ; it has become the other. Thus, 
"the Csesar of our triumvirate." 



FIFTH BOOK. 

PART II. 

READINGS FROM WORLD-FAMOUS BOOKS. 

I. TOM COMES HOME. 

By George Eliot. 

The following two chapters 
are from "The Mill on the 
Floss," by George Eliot (Mary 
Ann Evans), probably the most 
distinguished woman novelist 
the world has known. She was 
born at Arbury farm, Warwick- 
shire, England, Nov. 22, 1819, 
and died at Cheyne Walk, Chel- 
sea, Dec. 22, 1880. She accom- 
plished an amount of work that 
excites our wonder, especially 
when its character and the study 
required in its preparation are 
considered. Her most popu- 
lar works are "Adam Bede," 
"Silas Marner," "The Mill on 
the Floss," "Middlemarch," 
"Romola," and "Daniel De- 
ronda." George eliot. 




PART I. 

1. Tom was to arrive early in the afternoon, and there 
was another fluttering heart besides Maggie's when it 
was late enough for the sound of the gig-wheels to be 
expected; for if Mrs. Tulliver had a strong feeling, it was 
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fondness for her boy. At last the sound came — that 
quick light bowling of the gig- wheels — and in spite of 
the wind, which was blowing the clouds about, and was 
not likely to respect Mrs. Tulliver's curls and cap-strings, 
she came outside the door and even held her hand on 
Maggie's offending head, forgetting all the griefs of the 
morning. 

2. " There he is, my sweet lad ! " Mrs. Tulliver stood 
with her arms open ; Maggie jumped first on one leg and 
then on the other ; while Tom descended from the gig, and 
said, with masculine reticence as to the tender emotions, 
" Hallo ! Yap — what ! are you there ? " 

3. Nevertheless he submitted to be kissed willingly 
enough, though Maggie hung on his neck in rather a 
strangling fashion, while his blue eyes wandered toward 
the croft and the lambs and the river, where he promised 
himself he would begin to fish the first thing to-morrow 
morning. He was one of those lads that grow every- 
where in England, and at twelve or thirteen years of age 
look as much alike as goslings, — a lad with light-brown 
hair, cheeks of cream and roses, full lips, indeterminate 
nose and eyebrcrtvs — a physiognomy in which it seems 
impossible to discern anything but the generic character 
of boyhood; as different as possible from poor Maggie's 
phiz, which Nature seemed to have molded and colored 
with the most decided intention. But that same Nature 
has the deep cunning which hides itself under the appear- 
ance of openness, so that simple people think they can see 
through her quite well, and all the while she is secretly 
preparing a refutation of their confident prophecies. 
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Under these average boyish physiognomies that she seems 
to turn off by the gross, she conceals some of her most 
rigid, inflexible purposes, some of her most unmodifiable 
characters; and the dark-eyed, demonstrative, rebellious 
girl may after all turn out to be a passive being compared 
with this pink-and-white bit of masculinity with the in- 
determinate features. 

4. " Maggie," said Tom, confidentially, taking her into 
a corner, as soon as his mother was gone out to examine 
his box, and the warm parlor had taken off the chill he 
had felt from the long drive, " you don't know what I've 
got in my pockets," nodding his head up and down as a 
means of rousing her sense of mystery. 

5. " No," said Maggie. " How stodgy they look, Tom ! 
Is it marls [marbles] or cobnuts ? " Maggie's heart sank 
a little, because Tom always said it was "no good" 
playing with her at those games — she played so badly. 

6. "Marls! no; I've swopped all my marls with the 
little fellows, and cobnuts are no fun, you silly, only when 
the nuts are green. But see here ! " He drew something 
half out of his right-hand pocket. 

7. " What is it ? " said Maggie, in a whisper. " I can 
see nothing but a bit of yellow." 

8. " Why, it's — a — new — guess, Maggie ! " 

9. " Oh, I can't guess, Tom," said Maggie, impatiently. 

10. "Don't be a spitfire, else I won't tell you," said 
Tom, thrusting his hand back into his pocket, and looking 
determined. 

11. " No, Tom," said Maggie, imploringly, laying hold 
of the arm that was held stiffly in the pocket. " I'm not 
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cross, Tom ; it was only because I can't bear guessing. 
Please be good to me." 

12. Tom's arm slowly relaxed, and he said, "WelL 
then, it's a new fish line — two new uns — one for you, 
Maggie, all to yourself. I wouldn't go halves in the 
toffee and gingerbread on purpose to save the money; 
and Gibson and Spouncer fought with me because I 
wouldn't. And here's hooks ; see here ! — I say, won't we 
go and fish to-morrow down by the Round Pool? And 
you shall catch your own fish, Maggie, and put the worms 
on, and everything — won't it be fun ? " 

13. Maggie's answer was to throw her arms around 
Tom's neck and hug him, and hold her cheek against his 
without speaking, while he slowly unwound some of the 
line, saying, after a pause : 

14. "Wasn't I a good brother, now, to buy. you a line 
all to yourself ? You know, I needn't have bought it, if 
I hadn't liked." 

15. " Yes, very, very good — I do love you, Tom." 

16. Tom had put the line back in his pocket, and was 
looking at the hooks one by one, before he spoke again. 
" And the fellows fought me, because I wouldn't give in 
about the toffee." 

17. " Oh, dear ! I wish they wouldn't fight at your 
school, Tom. Didn't it hurt you ? " 

18. " Hurt me ? no," said Tom, putting up the hooks 
again, taking out a large pocketknife, and slowly opening 
the largest blade, which he looked at meditatively as he 
rubbed his finger along it. Then he added — "I gave 
Spouncer a black eye, I know — that's what he got by 
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wanting to leather me; I wasn't going to go halves 
because anybody leathered ine." 

19. "Oh, how brave you are, Tom I I think you're 
like Samson. If there came a lion roaring at me, I think 
you'd fight him — wouldn't you, Tom ?" 

20. "How can a lion come roaring at you, you silly 
thing ? There's no lions, only in the shows." 

21. " No ; but if we were in the lion countries — I mean 
in Africa, where it's very hot — the lions eat people there. 
I can show it to you in the book where I read it." 

22. " Well, I should get a gun and shoot him." 

23. "But if you hadn't got a gun — we might have 
gone out, you know, not thinking — just as we go fishing; 
and then a great lion might run toward us roaring, and 
we couldn't get away from him. What should you do, 
Tom ? " Tom paused, and at last turned away contemptu- 
ously, saying, "But the lion isn't coming. What's the 
use of talking ? " 

24. " But I like to fancy how it would be," said Mag- 
gie, following him. " Just think what you would do, Tom." 

25. " Oh, don't bother, Maggie ! you're such a silly — I 
shall go and see my rabbits." 

26. Maggie's heart began to flutter with fear. She 
dared not tell the sad truth at once, but she walked after 
Tom in trembling silence as he went out, thinking how 
she could tell him the news so as to soften at once his 
sorrow and his anger; for Maggie dreaded Tom's anger of 
all things — it was quite a different anger from her own. 
" Tom," she said, timidly, when they were out of doors, 
"how much money did you give for your rabbits?" 
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27. "Two half-crowns and a sixpence," said Tom, 
promptly. 

28. "I think I've got a great deal more than that in 
my steel purse upstairs. I'll ask mother to give it to 
you." 

29. "What for?" said Tom. "I don't want your 
money, you silly thing. I've got a great deal more money 
than you, because I'm a boy. I always have half sovereigns 
and sovereigns for my Christmas boxes, because I shall 
be a man, and you only have five-shilling pieces, because 
you're only a girl." 

30. "Well, but, Tom — if mother would let me give 
you two half-crowns and a sixpence out of my purse to 
put into your pocket and spend, you know ; and buy some 
more rabbits with it ? " 

31. " More rabbits ? I don't want any more." 

32. " Oh, but, Tom, they're all dead." 

33. Tom stopped immediately in his walk and turned 
round toward Maggie. "You forgot to feed 'em, then, 
and Harry forgot," he said, his color heightening for a 
moment, but soon subsiding. " I'll pitch into Harry — I'll 
have him turned away. And I don't love you, Maggie. 
You shan't go fishing with me to-morrow. I told you to 
go and see the rabbits every day." He walked on again. 

34. " Yes, but I forgot — and I couldn't help it, indeed, 
Tom. I'm so very sorry," said Maggie, while the tears 
rushed fast. 

35. " You're a naughty girl," said Tom, severely ; "and 
I'm sorry I bought you the fish line. I don't love you." 

36. " Oh, Tom, it's very cruel," sobbed Maggie. " I'd 
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forgive you, if you forgot anything — I wouldn't mind 
what you did — I'd forgive you and love you." 

37. "Yes, you're a silly — but I never do forget 
things — I don't." 

38. " Oh, please forgive me, Tom ; my heart will 
break," said Maggie, shaking with sobs, clinging to 
Tom's arm, and laying her wet cheek on his shoulder. 

39. Tom shook her off, and stopped again, saying in a 
peremptory tone, " Now, Maggie, you just listen. Aren't 
I a good brother to you ? " 

40. "Ye-ye-es," sobbed Maggie, her chin rising and 
falling convulsedly. 

41. " Didn't I think about your fish line all this quarter, 
and mean to buy it, and saved my money o' purpose, and 
wouldn't go halves in the toffee, and Spouncer fought me 
because I wouldn't ? " 

42. " Ye-ye-es — and I — lo-lo-love you so, Tom. v 

43. "But you're a naughty girl. Last holidays you 
licked the paint off my lozenge-box, and the holidays 
before that you let the boat drag my fish line down when 
I'd set you to watch it, and you pushed your head through 
my kite, all for nothing." 

44. "But I didn't mean," said Maggie; "I couldn't 
help it." 

45. "Yes, you could," said Tom, "if you'd minded 
what you were doing. And you're a naughty girl, and 
you shan't go fishing with me to-morrow." With this 
terrible conclusion, Tom ran away from Maggie toward 
the mill, meaning to greet Luke there, and complain to 
him of Harry. 
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46. Maggie stood motionless, except for her sobs, for 
a minute or two ; then she turned round and ran into the 
house, and up to her attic, where she sat on the floor, and 
laid her head against the worm-eaten shelf, with a crush- 
ing sense of misery. Tom was come home, and she had 
thought how happy she should be — and now he was cruel 
to her. What use was anything, if Tom didn't love her ? 
Oh, he was very cruel 1 Hadn't she wanted to give him 
the money, and said how very sorry she was ? She knew 
she was naughty to her mother, but she had never been 
naughty to Tom — had never meant to be naughty to him. 

Yl\ " Oh, he is cruel ! " Maggie sobbed aloud, finding 
a wretched pleasure in the hollow resonance that came 
through the long empty space of the attic. She never 
thought of beating or grinding her fetish; she was too 
miserable to be angry. These bitter sorrows of child- 
hood \ when sorrow is all new and strange, when hope 
has not yet got wings to fly beyond the days and weeks, 
and the space from summer to summer seems measureless. 



I. Definitions : (2) rSt'I cence, refraining to speak of that which is 
suggested ; (3) er&ft, a small inclosed field adjoining a house, a small 
farm ; (3) phy§ 1 5g'n6 my, the face or countenance with respect to the 
temper of the mind; (#) gSner'Ie, pertaining to a genus or kind, relating 
to a genus as distinct from a species — as a generic name; (3) In flexi- 
ble, not to be changed, turned or altered ; (5) st&dg'y, wet ; (5) eoVnuts, o 
game played by children with nuts, a name also for a variety of hazelnuts; 
(12) t&f'fee, taffy; (23) e5n temp'til ous \f, scornfully, haughtily, dis- 
dainfully; (39) per'Smptfcry, not admitting of question or appeal; 
(47) res/6 nance, the act of resounding; (47) fe'tlsh, any object to which 
one is excessively devoted, 

H. Notes : Warw'Ick shire, a county in central England, CheTseo, 
a populous suburb of London. 
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m. Suggestions and Questions : Does Tom think more kindly 
of Maggie than he pretends? Why do you think so, if you do? 
Which would you rather have for a constant companion? Was 
Maggie's punishment greater than she merited? Is "I forgot" a 
good excuse? What does the last statement in paragraph 18 mean? 
What figure of speech in paragraph 19 ? 

In reading this lesson, show the eager love of Maggie and the 
pretended indifference of Tom. There are three persons here : the 
author, Tom, and Maggie; and the voice and manner should tell 
any one who might be listening which person is represented. 



XI. TOM COMES HOME. 

PABT n. 

1. Maggie soon thought she had been hours in the 
attic, and it must be tea time, and they were all having 
their tea, and not thinking of her. Well, then, she would 
stay up there and starve herself — hide herself behind the 
tub, and stay there all night ; and then they would all be 
frightened, and Tom would be sorry. Thus Maggie 
thought in the pride of her heart, as she crept behind the 
tub ; but presently she began to cry again at the idea that 
they didn't mind her being there. If she went down 
again to Tom now — would he forgive her? — perhaps 
her father would be there, and he would take her part. 
But then she wanted Tom to forgive her because he loved 
her, not because his father told him. No, she would 
never go down, if Tom didn't come to fetch her. This 
resolution lasted in great intensity for five dark minutes 
behind the tub ; but then the need of being loved, the 
strongest need in poor Maggie's nature, began to wrestle 
with her pride, and soon threw it. She crept from behind 
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her tub into the twilight of the long attic, but just then 
she heard a quick footstep on the stairs. 

2. Tom had been too much interested in his talk with 
Luke, in going the round of the premises, walking in and 
out where he pleased, and whittling sticks without any 
particular reason, except that he didn't whittle sticks at 
school, to think of Maggie and the effect £is anger had 
produced on her. He meant to punish her, and that busi- 
ness having been performed, he occupied himself with 
other matters, like a practical person. But when he had 
been called in to tea, his father said, " Why, where's the 
little wench?" and Mrs. Tulliver, almost at the same 
moment, said, "Where's your little sister?" — both of 
them having supposed that Maggie and Tom had been 
together all the afternoon. 

3. "I don't know," said Tom. He didn't want to 
"tell" of Maggie, though he was angry with her; for 
Tom Tulliver was a lad of honor. 

4. " What ! hasn't she been playing with you all this 
while ? " said the father. " She'd been thinking of noth- 
ing but your coming home." 

5. " I haven't seen her this two hours," says Tom, 
commencing on the plum cake. 

6. " Goodness heart ! She's got drowned ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Tulliver, rising from her seat and running to the 
window. " How could you let her do so ? " she added, 
as became a fearful woman, accusing she didn't know 
whom of she didn't know what. 

7. " Nay, nay, she's none drowned," said Mr. Tulliver. 
a You've been naughty to her, I doubt, Tom ? " 
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8. " I'm sure I haven't, father," said Tom, indignantly. 
M I think she's in the house." 

9. "Perhaps up in that attic," said Mrs. Tulliver, 
" a-singing and talking to herself, and forgetting all 
about meal times." 

10. " You go and fetch her down, Tom," said Mr. Tul- 
liver, rather sharply, his perspicacity or his fatherly fond- 
ness for Maggie making him suspect that the lad had been 
hard upon " the little un," else she would never have left 
his side. " And be good to her, do you hear ? Else I'll 
let you know better." 

U. Tom never disobeyed his father, for Mr. Tulliver 
was a peremptory man, and, as he said, would never let 
anybody get hold of his whip-hand ; but he went out 
rather sullenly, carrying his piece of plum cake, and not 
intending to reprieve Maggie's punishment, which was no 
more than she deserved. Tom was only thirteen, and had 
no decided views in grammar and arithmetic, regarding 
them for the most part as open questions, but he was 
particularly clear and positive on one point — namely, 
that he would punish everybody who deserved it ; why, 
he wouldn't have minded being punished himself, if he 
deserved it ; but, then, he never did deserve it. 

12. It was Tom's step, then, that Maggie heard on the 
stairs, when her need of love had triumphed over her 
pride, and she was going down with her swollen eyes and 
disheveled hair to beg for pity. At least her father 
would stroke her head and say, " Never mind, my wench." 
It is a wonderful subduer, this need of love, — this hunger 
of the heart, — as peremptory as that other hunger by 
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which Nature forces us to submit to the yoke, and change 
the face of the world. 

13. But she knew Tom's step, and her heart began to 
beat violently with the sudden shock of hope. He only 
stood still at the top of the stairs and said, "Maggie, 
you're to come down." But she rushed to him and clung 
round his neck, sobbing, " O Tom, please forgive me — I 
can't bear it — I will always be good — always remember 
things — do love me — please, dear Tom 1 . " 

14. We learn to restrain ourselves as we get older. 
We keep apart when we have quarreled, express ourselves 
in well-bred phrases, and in this way preserve a dignified 
alienation, showing much firmness on one side, and swal- 
lowing much grief on the other. We no longer approxi- 
mate in our behavior to the mere impulsiveness of the 
lower animals, but conduct ourselves in every respect like 
members of a highly civilized society. Maggie and Tom 
were still very much like young animals, and so she could 
rub hex cheek against his, and kiss his ear in a random, 
sobbing way ; and there were tender fibers in the lad that 
had been used to answer to Maggie's fondling ; so that 
he behaved with a weakness quite inconsistent with his 
resolution to punish her as much as she deserved ; .he 
actually began to kiss her in return, and say : 

15. " Don't cry, then, Magsie — here, eat a bit o' cake." 
Maggie's sobs began to subside, and she put out her mouth 
for the cake and bit a piece ; and then Tom bit a piece, 
just for company, and they ate together and rubbed each 
other's cheeks and brows and noses together, while they 
ate, with a humiliating resemblance to two friendly ponies. 
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16. " Come along, Magsie, and have tea," said Tom at 
lasti when there was no more cake except what was down- 
stairs. So ended the sorrows of this day, and the next 
morning Maggie was trotting with her own fishing-rod in 
one hand and a handle of the basket in the other, stepping 
always, by a peculiar gift, in the muddiest places, and 
looking darkly radiant from under her beaver-bonnet 
because Tom was good to her. She had told Tom, how- 
ever, that she should like him to put the worms on the 
hook for her, although she accepted his word when he 
assured her that worms couldn't feel (it was Tom's private 
opinion that it didn't much matter if they did). He 
knew all about worms and fish and those things, and 
what birds were mischievous, and how padlocks opened, 
and which way the handles of the gates .were to be lifted. 
Maggie thought this sort of knowledge was very wonder- 
ful — much more difficult than remembering what was in 

the books; and she was rather in awe of Tom's superi- 
ority, for he was the only person who called her knowl- 
edge "stuff," and did not feel surprised at her clever- 
ness. Tom, indeed, was of opinion that Maggie was a 
silly little thing ; all girls were silly — they couldn't 
throw a stone so as to hit anything, couldn't do anything 
with a pocket-knife, and were frightened at frogs. Still, 
he was very fond of his sister, and meant always to take 
care of her, make her his housekeeper, and punish her 
when she did wrong. 

17. They were on their way to the Round Pool — that 
wonderful pool which the floods had made a long while 
ago : no one knew how deep it was ; and it was mysteri* 
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ous, too, that it should be almost a perfect round, framed 
in with willows and tall reeds, so that the water was only 
to be seen when you got close to the brink. The sight 
of the old favorite spot always heightened Tom's good 
humor, and he spoke to Maggie in the most amicable 
whispers, as he opened the precious basket and prepared 
their tackle. He threw her line for her, and put the rod 
into her hand. Maggie thought it probable that the small 
fish would come to her hook, and the large ones to Tom's. 
But she had forgotten all about the fish, and was looking 
dreamily at the glassy water, when Tom said, in a loud 
whisper, "Look, look, Maggie!" and came running to 
prevent her from snatching her line away. 

18. Maggie was frightened lest she had been doing 
something wrong, as usual ; but presently Tom drew out 
her line and brought a large tench bouncing on the grass. 
Tom was excited. " O Magsie, you little duck ! Empty 
the basket." 

19. Maggie was not conscious of unusual merit, but it 
was enough that Tom called her Magsie, and was pleased 
with her. There was nothing to mar her delight in the 
whispers and the dreamy silences, when she listened to 
the light dipping sounds of the rising fish, and the gentle 
rustling, as if the willows and the reeds and the water 
had their happy whisperings also. Maggie thought it 
would make a very nice heaven to sit by the pool in that 
way, and never be scolded. She never knew she had a 
bite till Tom told her ; but she liked fishing very much. 

20. It was one of their happy mornings. They trotted 
along and sat down together, with no thought that life 
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would ever change much for them : they would only get 
bigger and not go to school, and it would always be like 
the holidays ; they would always live together and be 
fond of each other. And the mill with its booming — 
the great chestnut tree under which they played at 
houses — their own little river, the Ripple, where the 
banks seemed like home, and Tom was always seeing 
the water-rats, while Maggie gathered the purple plumy 
tops of the reeds, which she forgot and dropped after- 
ward — above all, the great Floss, along which they wan- 
dered with a sense of travel, to see the rushing springtide, 
the awful Eagre, come up like a hungry monster, or to 
see the Great Ash which had once wailed and groaned 
like a man — these things would always be just the same 
to them. Tom thought people were at a disadvantage 
who lived on any other spot of the globe ; and Maggie, 
when she read about Christiana passing " the river over 
which there is no bridge," always saw the Floss between 
the green pastures by the Great Ash. 

21. Life did change for Tom and Maggie ; and yet 
they were not wrong in believing that the thoughts and 
loves of these first years would always make part of their 
lives. We could never have loved the earth so well if we 
had had no childhood in it — if it were not the earth 
where the same flowers come up again every spring that 
we used to gather with our tiny fingers as we sat lisping 
to ourselves on the grass — the same hips and haws on the 
autumn hedgerows — the same redbreasts that we used 
to call " God's birds," because they did no harm to the 
precious crops. What novelty is worth that sweet mo- 
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notony where everything is known, and loved because it 
is known? 

22. The wood I walk in on. this mild May day, with 
the young yellow-brown foliage of the oaks between me 
and the blue sky, the white star-flowers and the blue-eyed 
speedwell and the ground ivy at my feet — what grove of 
tropic palms, what strange ferns or splendid broad-petaled 
blossoms, could ever thrill such deep and delicate fibers 
within me as this home scene? These familiar flowers, 
these well-remembered bird-notes, this sky, with its fitful 
brightness, these furrowed and grassy fields, each with a 
sort of personality given to it by the capricious hedge- 
rows — such things as these are the mother tongue of our 
. imagination, the language that is laden with all the subtle 
inextricable associations the fleeting hours of our child- 
hood left behind them. Our delight in the sunshine on 
the deep-bladed grass to-day might be no more than the 
faint perception of wearied souls, if it were not for the 
sunshine and the grass in the far-off years which still live 
in us, and transform our perception into love. 



I. Definitions: (1) feteh, go and bring; (1) regSlu'tion, a settled 
purpose; (1) Intensity, extreme degree; (2) wench, a young lady, a 
maiden, a girl ; (10) pgr spl eac/I tf, acuteness of insight ; (11) piin'Ish- 
ment, pain, physical or mental, inflicted upon an offender, under authority; 
(14) alien a'tion, a withdrawing, as of the affections; (14) approxi- 
mate, draw near, approach; (14) ran'd6m, without aim or purpose; 

(14) Ira pul'slve nSsa, the quality of being thoughtless in action or speech; 

(15) hti mil'! at Ing, reducing to a lower position in one's own eyes, or in 
the eyes of others ; (17) m^s te'rl oiis, obscure, not revealed or explained; 
(17) am'! ea h\e, friendly, after the manner of friends ; (18) tench, 
a European fresh-boater fish allied to the carp ; (20) eo'gre (gtf), a 
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wave, or two or three successive waves, of great height and violence, at 
flood tide moving up an estuary or river; (21) hips, fruit of the English 
dog-rose; (21) haw§, fruit of the hawthorn ; (22) eapri'cious (-prlsh'us), 
apt to change suddenly, freakish, 

II. Questions and Suggestions : What is it " to hold the whip- 
hand "? How does " in " in " intensity " differ from the same in " in- 
flexible " ? Had Tom the right to punish Maggie ? Is it dishonorable 
"to tell on" one who has committed a wrong? If so, is it wrong 
to testify against a criminal? Do you think better of Tom at the 
close of the second lesson than you did at the close of the first? If 
you do, write out your reasons for changing your mind. 



III. A CONFIDENCE GAME. 
Br Oliver Goldsmith. 



Of the prose of Oliver Gold- 
smith it has been written, 
"whether it was for a suit of 
clothes or for immortality, it 
was all of a piece, inimitable."/ 
" The Vicar of Wakefield," his 
only prose story, the work from 
which the following selection is 
taken, was written in 1762, but 
was not published till 1766. In 
youth, Goldsmith promised 
badly, — in truth, he always 
promised badly ; but he per- 
formed magnificently when he 
had a pen in his hand. He 
left unfinished, "A History of 
Animated Nature," a work 
meant to be scientific ; but it 
reads, as Johnson says, like a 
Persian tale. It isn't science, 
but it is charming reading. " Goldsmith's poems are the best of their 
kind, better than all but the best in other kinds ; " and his comic drama 




OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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" The Good-natured Man," is one of the most popular plays of to-day. 
Goldsmith was born at Pallas, County Longford, Ireland, Nov. 10, 1728, 
lived in comfort sometimes, oftener in misery, and died abjectly poor, 
through thoughtless generosity, in London, April 4, 1774. To have 
reached manhood or womanhood and not made the acquaintance of the 
" Vicar of Wakefield " is to prove one's self unread. 

1. When we were returned home, the night was dedi- 
cated to schemes of future conquest. Deborah exerted 
much sagacity in conjecturing which of the two girls was 
likely to have the best place, and most opportunities of 
seeing good company. The only obstacle to our prefer- 
ment was in obtaining the squire's recommendation ; but 
he had already shown us too many instances of his friend- 
ship to doubt of it now. 

2. Even in bed, my wife kept up the usual theme: 
" Well, faith, my dear Charles, between ourselves, I think 
we have made an excellent day's work of it." 

3. " Pretty well," cried I, not knowing what to say. 

4. " What ! only pretty well ! " returned she. " I 
think it is very well. Suppose the girls should come to 
make acquaintances of taste in town ! This I am assured 
of, that London is the only place in the world for all 
manner of husbands. Besides, my dear, stranger things 
happen every day ; and as ladies of quality are so taken 
with my daughters, what will not men of quality be? 
Mitre nous, I protest I like my Lady Blarney vastly, 
so very obliging. However, Miss Carolina Wilhelmina 
Amelia Skeggs has my warm heart. But yet, when they 
came to talk of places in town, you saw at once how 
I nailed them. Tell me, my dear, don't you think I did 
well for my children there?" 
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5. "Ay," returned I, not knowing what to think of 
the matter, " Heaven grant they may be both the better 
for it this day three months 1 " This was one' of those 
observations I usually made to impress my wife with an 
opinion of my sagacity ; for if the girls succeeded, then 
it was a pious wish fulfilled ; but if anything unfortunate 
ensued, then it might be looked upon as a prophecy. 

6. All this conversation, however, was only prepara- 
tory to another scheme, and indeed I dreaded as much. 
This was nothing less than that, as we were now to hold 
up our heads a little higher in the world, it would be 
proper to sell the colt, which was grown old, at a neigh- 
boring fair, and buy us a horse that would carry single 
or double upon an occasion, and make a pretty appear- 
ance at church, or upon a visit. This, at first, I opposed 
stoutly ; but it was as stoutly defended. However, as I 
weakened, my antagonists gained strength, till at last it 
was resolved to part with him. 

7. As the fair happened on the following day, I had 
intentions of going myself; but my wife persuaded me 
that I had got a cold, and nothing could prevail upon her 
to permit me from home. " No, my dear," said she, " our 
son Moses is a discreet boy, and can buy and sell to very 
good advantage ; you know all our great bargains are of 
his purchasing. He always stands out and higgles, and 
actually tires them till he gets a bargain." 

8. As I had some opinion of my son's prudence, I was 
willing enough to intrust him with this commission ; and 
the next morning I perceived his sisters mighty busy in 
fitting out Moses for the fair, trimming his hair, brushing 
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Ids buckles, and cocking his hat with pins. The business 
of the toilet being over, we had at last the satisfaction of 
seeing him mounted upon the colt, with a deal box before 
him to bring home groceries in. He had on a coat 
made of that cloth which they call thunder-and-lightning, 
which, though grown too short, was much too good to be 
thrown away. His waistcoat was of a gosling green, and 
his sisters had tied his hair with a broad black ribbon. 
We all followed him several paces from the door, bawling 
after him, " Good luck ! good luck I " till we could see 
him no longer. 

9. He was scarcely gone, when Mr. ThornhiU's butler 
came to congratulate us upon our good fortune, saying 
that he overheard his young master mention our names 
with great commendation. 

10. Good fortune seemed resolved not to come alone. 
Another footman from the same family followed with a 
card for my daughters, imparting that the two ladies had 
received such pleasing accounts from Mr. Thornhill of us 
all, that, after a few previous inquiries, they hoped to be 
perfectly satisfied.. u Ay," cried my wife, " I now see it 
is no easy matter to get into the families of the great ; 
but when once one gets in, then, as Moses says, one may 
go to sleep." To this piece of humor, for she intended 
it for wit, my daughters assented with a loud laugh of 
pleasure. In short, such was her satisfaction at this mes- 
sage, that she actually put her hand in her pocket, and 
gave the messenger sevenpence-halfpenny. 

11. This was to be our visiting day. The next that 
came was Mr. Burchell, who had been at the fair. He 
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brought my little ones a pennyworth of gingerbread 
each, which my wife undertook to keep for them, and 
give them by letters at a time. He brought my daugh- 
ters also a couple of boxes, in which they might keep 
wafers, snuff, patches, or even money when they got it. 
My wife was usually fond of a weasel-skin purse, as being 
the most lucky; but this by the by. We had still a 
regard for Mr. Burchell, though his late rude behavior 
was in some measure displeasing; nor could we now 
avoid communicating our happiness to him, and asking 
his advice ; although we seldom followed advice, we were 
all ready enough to ask it. 

12. When he read the note from the two ladies, he 
shook his head, and observed that an affair of this sort 
demanded the utmost circumspection. This air of diffi- 
dence highly displeased my wife. " I never doubted, 
sir," cried she, " your readiness to be against my daugh- 
ters and me. You have more circumspection than is 
wanted. However, I fancy,, when we come to ask advice, 
we will apply to persons who seem to have made use of 
it themselves." 

13. " Whatever my own conduct may have been, 
madam," replied he, "is not the present question ; though, 
as I have made no use of advice myself, I should in con- 
science give to those that will." As I was apprehensive 
this answer might draw on a repartee, making up by 
abuse what it wanted in wit, I changed the subject, by 
seeming to wonder what could keep our son so long at 
the fair, as it was now almost nightfall. 

14. "Never mind our son," cried my wife, "depend 



upon it, he knows what he is about. Ill warrant we'll 
never see him sell his hen of a rainy day. I have seen 
him buy such bargains as would amaze one. I'll tell you 
a good story about that, that will make you split your 
sides with laughing — but, as I live, yonder comes Moses, 
without a horse, and the box at his back." 

15. As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, and 
sweating under the deal box, which he had strapped 
round his shoulders like a peddler. "Welcome, welcome, 
Moses ; well, my boy, what have you brought us from 
the fair?" 

16. " I have brought you myself," cried Moses, with a 
sly look, and resting the box on the dresser. 

17. " Ay, Moses," cried my wife, " that we know, but 
where is the horse ? " 

18. "I have sold him," cried Moses, "for three pounds 
five shillings and twopence." 

19. " Well done, my good boy," returned she, " I knew 
you would touch them off. # Between ourselves, three 
pounds five shillings and twopence is no bad day's work. 
Come, let us have it then." 

20. "I have brought no money," cried Moses again. 
" I have laid it all out in a bargain, and here it is," pull- 
ing out a bundle from his breast; "here they are; a 
gross of green spectacles, with silver rims and shagreen 
cases." 

21. " A gross of green spectacles ! " repeated my wife 
in a faint voice. " And you have parted with the colt, 
,and brought us back nothing but a gross of green paltry 

spectacles I " 
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22. "Dear mother," cried the boy, "why won't you 
listen to reason ? I had them a dead bargain, or I should 
not have bought them. The silver rims alone will sell 
for double the money." 

23. " A fig for the silver rims," cried my wife in a pas- 
sion ; " I dare swear they won't sell for above half the 
money, at the rate of broken silver, five shillings an 
ounce." 

24. " You need be in no uneasiness," cried I, " about 
selling the rims; for they are not. worth sixpence, for I 
perceive they are only copper varnished over." 

25. "What," cried my wife, "not silver, the rims 
not silver ! " 

26. "No," cried I, "no more silver than your sauce- 
pan." 

27. " And so," returned she, " we have parted with the 
colt, and have only got a gross of green spectacles, with 
copper rims and shagreen cases ! A murrain take such 
trumpery I The blockhead has been imposed upon, and 
should have known his company better." 

28. "There, my dear," cried I, "you are wrong; he 
should not have known them at all." 

29. " Marry, hang the idiot," returned she, " to bring 
me such stuff. If I had them, I would throw them in the 
fire." 

30. " There again you are wrong, my dear," cried I ; 
u for though they be copper, we will keep them by us, as 
copper spectacles, you know, are better than nothing." 

31. By this time the unfortunate Moses was unde- 
ceived. He now saw that he had indeed been imposed 
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upon by a prowling sharper, who, observing his figure, 
had marked him for an easy prey. I therefore asked 
the circumstances of his deception. He sold the horse, it 
seems, and walked the fair in search of another. A rev- 
erend-looking man brought him to a tent, under pretense 
of having one to sell. 

32. " Here," continued Moses, " we met another man, 
very well dressed, who desired to borrow twenty pounds 
upon these, saying that he wanted money, and would dis- 
pose of them for a third of the value. The first gentle- 
man, who pretended to be my friend, whispered me to 
buy them, and cautioned me not to let so good an offer 
pass. I sent for Mr. Flamborough, and they talked him 
up as finely as they did me^and so at last we were per- 
suaded to buy the two gross between us." 



I. Definitions : (4) En' tre nous (an'trfc no,), between ourselves, in 
confidence ; (7) hlg'gle, to stand out for a small advantage in buying or 
selling; (8) deal, made of boards; (8) gos/ling, a young or unfledged 
goose — its down is of a pale green color, hence the term "gosling 
green " ; (10) pre'vl oils, going before in time ; (12) dlf 'fl dence, the 
state of being distrustful, want of confidence — this use of the word is 
not now common; (13) repartee', a smart, ready, and witty reply; 

(20) sha green', made of or covered with a sort of untanned leather , 

(21) pal'try, mean, trifling, worthless ; (31) prowl'Ing, roving or wander- 
ing stealthily, especially for prey. 

II. Suggestions on expressive reading: The above selection 
is admirably adapted to bringing out the elocutionary powers of the 
pupils. The quiet delivery of the vicar, the vehemence and varying 
passion of his wife, and the courtly address of Burchell give ample 
occasion for drill in tones, cadences, and inflections. It is suggested 
that pupils be chosen by pairs to carry on the dialogue, omitting all 
the words not quoted — thus making it dramatic. It is well to insist 
upon a distinction between the utterance of the words of the per- 
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son speaking, and those of the author's explanations. To put the 
vehemence of the mother in "Marry, hang the idiot " into " returned 
she," mars both sense and harmony. Illustrate in reading this lesson 
the following rule : "The last word of an explanatory expres- 
sion takes the same inflection as the last word before it." 

" And so," returned sne, " we have parted with the cott." — " Marry, 
hang the idiot," returned she. — " There again you are wrong, my 
dear," cried L — " I have brought you myself," cried Moses. 



IV. MAY AND NOVEMBER. 

Fkom Chapter V of "The Housb op the Seven Gables," 
Bt Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

1. Phoebe Pyncheon slept, on the night of her arrival, 
in a chamber that looked down on the garden of the old 
house. It fronted towards the east, so that at a very sea- 
sonable hour a glow of crimson light came flooding through 
the window, and bathed the dingy ceiling and paper-hang- 
ings in its own hue. There were curtains to Phoebe's 
bed; a dark, antique canopy, and ponderous festoons, of 
a stuff which had been rich, and even magnificent, in its 
time ; but which now brooded over the girl like a cloud, 
making a night in that one corner, while elsewhere it was 
beginning to be day. 

2. The morning light, however, soon stole into the 
aperture at the foot of the bed, betwixt those faded cur- 
tains. Finding the new guest there, — with a bloom on 
her cheeks like the morning's own, and a gentle stir of 
departing slumber in her limbs, as when an early breeze 
moves the foliage, — the dawn kissed her brow. It was 
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the caress which a dewy maiden — such as the Dawn is, 
immortally — gives to her sleeping sister, partly from the 
impulse of irresistible fondness, and partly as a pretty hint 
that it is time now to unclose her eyes. 

3. At the touch of those lips of light, Phoebe quietly 
awoke, and, for a moment, did not recognize where she 
was, nor how those heavy curtains chanced to be festooned 
around her. Nothing, indeed, was absolutely plain to her, 
except that it was now early morning, and that, whatever 
might happen next, it was proper, first of all, to get up 
and say her prayers. She was the more inclined to devo- 
tion, from the grim aspect of the chamber and its furni- 
ture, especially the tall, stiff chairs ; one of which stood 
close by her bedside, and looked as if some old-fashioned 
personage had been sitting there all night, and had van- 
ished only just in season to escape discovery. 

4. When Phoebe was quite dressed, she peeped out of 
the window, and saw a rosebush in the garden. Being 
a very tall one, and of luxuriant growth, it had been 
propped up against the side of the house, and was liter- 
ally covered with a rare and very beautiful species of 
white rose. A large portion of them, as the girl after- 
wards discovered, had blight or mildew at their hearts; 
but, viewed at a fair distance, the whole rosebush looked 
as if it had been brought from Eden that very summer, 
together with the mold in which it grew. 

5. The truth was, nevertheless, that it had been 
planted by Alice Pyncheon, — she was Phoebe's great- 
great-grand-aunt, — in soil which, reckoning only its 
cultivation as a garden plot, was now unctuous with 
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nearly two hundred years of vegetable decay. Growing 
as they did, however, out of the old earth, the flowers 
still sent a fresh and sweet incense up to their Creator ; 
nor could it have been the less pure and acceptable, 
because Phoebe's young breath mingled with it, as the 
fragrance floated past the window. Hastening down the 
creaking and carpetless staircase, she found her way into 
the garden, gathered some of the most perfect of the roses, 
and brought them to her chamber. 

6. Little Phoebe was one of those persons who pos- 
sess, as their exclusive patrimony, the gift of practical 
arrangement. It is a kind of natural magic that enables 
these favored ones to bring out the hidden capabilities of 
things around them ; and particularly to give a look of 
comfort and habitableness to any place which, for how- 
ever brief a period, may happen to be their home. A 
wild hut of underbrush, tossed together by wayfarers 
through the primitive forest, would acquire the home 
aspect by one night's lodging of such a woman, and 
would retain it long after her quiet figure had disap- 
peared into the surrounding shade. No less a portion of 
such homely witchcraft was requisite to reclaim, as it 
were, Phoebe's waste, cheerless, and dusky chamber, 
which had been untenanted so long — except by spiders, 
and mice, and rats, and ghosts — that it was all over- 
grown with the desolation which watches to obliterate 
every trace of man's happier hours. 

7. What was precisely Phoebe's process we find it 
impossible to say. She appeared to have no preliminary 
design, but gave a touch here, and another there ; brought 



some articles of furniture to light, and dragged others 
into the shadow ; looped up or let down a window cur- 
tain ; and, in the course of half an hour, had fully suc- 
ceeded in throwing a kindly and hospitable smile over the 
apartment. No longer ago than the night before, it had 
resembled nothing so much as the old maid's heart ; for 
there was neither sunshine nor household fire in one nor 
the other, and, save for ghosts and ghostly reminiscences, 
not a guest, for many years gone by, had entered the 
heart or the chamber. 

8. There was still another peculiarity of this inscru- 
table charm. The bedchamber, no doubt, was a chamber 
of very great and varied experience, as a scene of human 
life; the joy of bridal nights had throbbed itself away 
here ; new immortals had first drawn earthly breath here ; 
and here old people had died. But — whether it were 
the white roses, or % whatever the subtile influence might 
be — a person of delicate instinct would have known, at 
once, that it was now a maiden's bedchamber, and had 
been purified of all former evil and sorrow by her sweet 
breath and happy thoughts. Her dreams of the past 
night, being such cheerful ones, had exorcised the gloom, 
and now haunted the chamber in its stead. 

9. After arranging matters to her satisfaction, Phoebe 
emerged from her chamber, with a purpose to descend 
again into the garden. Besides the rosebush, she had 
observed several other species of flowers, growing there 
in a wilderness of neglect, and obstructing one another's 
development (as is often the parallel case in human soci- 
ety) by their uneducated entanglement and confusion. 
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10. At the head of the stairs, however, she met Hepzi- 
bah, who, it being still early, invited her into a room 
which she would probably have called her boudoir, had 
her education embraced any such French phrase. It was 
strewn about with a few old books, and a workbasket, 
and a dusty writing-desk ; and had, on one side, a large, 
black article of furniture, of very strange appearance, 
which the old gentlewoman told Phoebe was a harpsi- 
chord. It looked more like a coffin than anything else ; 
and, indeed,— not having been played upon, or opened, 
for years, — there must have been a vast deal of dead 
music in it, stifled for want of air. Human finger was 
hardly known to have touched its chords since the days 
of Alice Pyncheon, who had learned the sweet accom- 
plishment of melody in Europe. 

U. Hepzibah bade her young guest sit down, and, 
herself taking a chair near by, looked as earnestly at 
Phoebe's trim little figure as if she expected to see right 
into its springs and motive secrets. " Cousin Phoebe," 
said she, at last, " I really can't see my way clear to keep 
you with me." 

12. These words, however, had not the inhospitable 
bluntness with which they may strike the reader; for 
the two relatives, in a talk before bedtime, had arrived 
at a certain degree of mutual understanding., Hepzibah 
knew enough to enable her to appreciate the circum- 
stances (resulting from the second marriage of the girl's 
mother) which made it desirable for Phoebe to establish 
herself in another home. Nor did she misinterpret 
Phoebe's character, and the genial activity pervading it, 
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— one of the most valuable traits of the true New Eng- 
land woman, — which had impelled her forth, as might be 
said, to seek her fortune, but with a self-respecting pur- 
pose to confer as much benefit as she could anywise 
receive. As one of her nearest kindred, she had naturally 
betaken herself to Hepzibah, with no idea of forcing her- 
self on her cousin's protection, but only for a visit of a 
week or two, which might be indefinitely extended, should 
it prove for the happiness of both. 

13. To Hepzibah's blunt observation, therefore, Phoebe 
replied, as frankly, and more cheerfully. " Dear cousin, I 
cannot tell how it will be," said she. " But I really think 
we may suit one another much better than you suppose." 

14. " You are a nice girl, — I see it plainly," continued 
Hepzibah ; u and it is not any question as to that point 
which makes me hesitate. But, Phoebe, this house of 
mine is but a melancholy place for a young person to be 
in. It lets in the wind and rain, and the snow, too, in 
the garret and upper chambers, in winter time, but it 
never lets in the sunshine. And as for myself, you see 
what I am, — a dismal and lonesome old woman (for I 
begin to call myself old, Phoebe), whose temper, I am 
afraid, is none of the best, and whose spirits are as bad as 
can be. I cannot make your life pleasant, Cousin Phoebe, 
neither can I so much as give you bread to eat." 

15. " You will find me a cheerful little body," answered 
Phoebe, smiling, and yet with a kind of gentle dignity; 
" and I mean to earn my bread. You know I have not 
been brought up a Pyncheon. A girl learns many things 
in a New England village.** 
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16. "Ah! Phoebe," said Hepzibah, sighing, "your 
knowledge would do but little for you here I And then 
it is a wretched thought that you should fling away your 
young days in a place like this. Those cheeks would 
not be so rosy after a month or two. Look at my face I " 
— and, indeed, the contrast was very striking, — "you 
see how pale I am I It is my idea that the dust and 
continual decay of these old houses are unwholesome for 
the lungs." 

17. "There is the garden, — the flowers to be taken 
care of," observed Phoebe. " I should keep myself healthy 
with exercise in the open air." 

18. " And, after all, child," exclaimed Hepzibah, sud- 
denly rising, as if to dismiss the subject, " it is not for 
me to say who shall be a guest or inhabitant of the old 
Pyncheon house. Its master is coming." 

19. "Do you mean Judge Pyncheon?" asked Phoebe, 
in surprise. 

20. " Judge Pyncheon ! " answered her cousin, angrily. 
"He will hardly cross the threshold while I live! No, 
no I But, Phoebe, you shall see the face of him I speak 
of." 

21. She went in quest of the miniature already de- 
scribed, and returned with it in her hand. Giving it to 
Phoebe, she watched her features narrowly, and with a 
certain jealousy as to the mode in which the girl would 
show herself affected by the picture. 

22. " How do you like the face? " asked Hepzibah. 

23. "It is handsome! — it is very beautiful!" said 
Phoebe, admiringly. "It is as sweet a face as a man's 
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can be, or ought to be. It has something of a child's 
expression, — and yet not childish, — only one feels so 
very kindly towards him! He ought never to suffer 
anything. One would bear much for the sake of sparing 
him toil or sorrow. Who is it, Cousin Hepzibah? " 

24. " Did you never hear," whispered her cousin, bend- 
ing towards her, " of Clifford Pyncheon ? " 

25. "Never I I thought there were no Pyncheons 
left, except yourself and our cousin Jaffrey," answered 
Phoebe. "And yet I seem to have heard the name of 
Clifford Pyncheon. Yes I — from my father, or my 
mother; but has he not been a long while dead?" 

26. " Well, well, child, perhaps he has ! " said Hepzi- 
bah, with a sad, hollow laugh; "but, in old houses like 
this, you know, dead people are very apt to come back 
again! We shall. see. And, Cousin Phoebe, since, after 
all that I have said, your courage does not fail you, we 
will not part so soon. You are welcome, my child, for 
the present, to such a home as your kinswoman can offer 
you." 

27. With this measured, but not exactly cold assurance 
of a hospitable purpose, Hepzibah kissed her cheek. They 
now went below stairs, where Phoebe — not so much 
assuming the office as attracting it to herself, by the 
magnetism of innate fitness — took the most active part 
in preparing breakfast. The mistress of the house, mean- 
while, as is usual with persons of her stiff and unmalle- 
able cast, stood mostly aside ; willing to lend her aid, yet 
conscious that her natural inaptitude would be likely to 
impede the business in hand. 
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28. Phoebe, and the fire that boiled the teakettle, were 
equally bright, cheerful, and efficient, in their respective 
offices. Hepzibah gazed forth from her habitual sluggish- 
ness, the necessary result of long solitude, as from another 
sphere. She could not help being interested, however, 
and even amused, at the readiness with which her new 
inmate adapted herself to the circumstances, and brought 
the house, moreover, and all its rusty appliances, into a 
suitableness for her purposes. Whatever she did, too, 
was done without conscious effort, and with frequent out- 
breaks of song, which were exceedingly pleasant to the 
ear. 

29. This natural tunefulness made Phoebe seem like a 
bird in a shadowy tree ; or conveyed the idea that the 
stream of life warbled through her heart as a brook some- 
times warbles through a pleasant little dell. It betokened 
the cheeriness of an active temperament, finding joy hi 
its activity, and, therefore, rendering it beautiful ; it was 
a New England trait, — the stern old stuff of Puritanism 
with a gold thread in the web. 

30. Hepzibah brought out some old silver spoons with 
the family crest upon them, and a china tea set painted 
over with grotesque figures of man, bird, and beast, in as 
grotesque a landscape. These pictured people were odd 
humorists, in a world of their own, — a world of vivid 
brilliancy, so far as color went, and still unfaded, 
although the teapot and small cups were as ancient as 
the custom itself of tea-drinking. 

31. " Your great-great-great-great-grandmother had 
these cups, when she was married," said Hepzibah to 
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PhoBbe. " She was a Davenport, of a good family. They 
were almost the first teacups ever seen in the colony ; and 
if one of them were to be broken, my heart would break 
with it. But it is nonsense to speak so about a brittle 
teacup, when I remember what my heart has gone through 
without breaking." 

32. The cups — not having been used, perhaps, since 
Hepzibah's youth — had contracted no small burden of 
dust, which Phoebe washed away with so much care and 
delicacy as to satisfy even the proprietor of this invalu- 
able china. 

33. " What a nice little housewife you are ! " exclaimed 
the latter, smiling, and, at the same time, frowning so 
prodigiously that the smile was sunshine under a thunder- 
cloud. " Do you do other things as well ? Are you as 
good at your book as you are at washing teacups ? " 

•34. "Not quite, I am afraid," said Phoebe, laughing at 
the form of Hepzibah's question. "But I was school- 
mistress for the little children in our district last summer, 
and might have been so still." 

35. " Ah ! 'tis all very well ! " observed the maiden 
lady, drawing herself up. " But these things must have 
come to you with your mother's blood. I never knew a 
Pyncheon that had any turn for them." 

36. It is very queer, but not the less true, that people 
are generally quite as vain, or even more so, of their 
deficiencies, than of their available gifts ; as was Hepzi- 
bah of this native inapplicability, so to speak, of the 
Pyncheons to any useful purpose. She regarded it as an 
hereditary trait ; and so, perhaps, it was, but, unfortu- 
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nately, a morbid one, such as is often generated in fami* 
lies that remain long above the surface of society. 

37. Before they left the breakfast table, the shop-bell 
rang sharply, and Hepzibah set down the remnant of her 
final cup of tea, with a look of sallow despair that was 
truly piteous to behold. In cases of distasteful occupa- 
tion, the second day is generally worse than the first ; we 
return to the rack with all the soreness of the preceding 
torture in our limbs. At all events, Hepzibah had fully 
satisfied herself of the impossibility of ever becoming 
wonted to this peevishly obstreperous little bell. Ring 
as often as it might, the sound always smote upon her 
nervous system rudely and suddenly. And especially 
now, while, with her crested teaspoons and antique china, 
she was flattering herself with ideas of gentility, she felt 
an unspeakable disinclination to confront a customer. 

38. " Do not trouble yourself, dear cousin ! " cried 
Phoebe, starting lightly up. "I am shop keeper to-day." 

39. " You, child I " exclaimed Hepzibah. " What can 
a little country-girl know of such matters ? " 

40. " Oh, I have done all the shopping for the family 
at our village store," said Phoebe. " And I have had a 
table at a fancy fair, and made better sales than anybody. 
These things are not to be learnt ; they depend upon a 
knack that comes, I suppose," added she, smiling, " with 
one's mother's blood. You shall see that I am as nice 
a little saleswoman as I am a housewife I " 



I. Definitions : (1) &n tique' (-tek'), old, of old fashion or design , 
(1) fes t55n', a garland or wreath hanging in a depending curve, any- 
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thing arranged in this way; (5) iine'tfL ous, of the nature or quality of 
an ointment, fatty, oily ; (6) pat'rl mo nf, what one inherits from one's 
father or from one's parents; (7) pr§ llm'I n& r^, preceding the main 
business, prefatory; (7) rem I uls'cence, the act of recalling experience, 
that which is recalled to mind; (10) bou doir' (bo5 dwdr'), a lady's pri- 
vate room; (21) af feet'ed, influenced or moved, as of the feelings or 
passions, — "to affect" is to influence, "to effect" is to produce a 
result ; (32) In val'u a b\e, beyond price, precious; (37) ob strep'gr cms, 
attended by or making a loud noise, clamorous. 

XL Suggestions : This chapter furnishes an excellent opportunity 
for drill in the proper grouping of words. Hardly anything helps more 
to the understanding of the listener than the grouping, on the part of 
the reader, of words that belong together. Up to the eleventh para- 
graph it is quiet description, and should be read smoothly and in a 
gentle voice — no passion, no excitement. In the dialogue, distinguish 
between the cheeriness of Phoebe and the chronic dolefulness of Hep- 
zibah, but don't neglect the flash of anger when Judge Pyncheon is 
named. An uncle of Jaffrey (now Judge) and of Clifford, who are 
cousins, died under circumstances that led to the belief that murder 
had been committed. Partly by silence and partly by innuendo, 
Jaffrey fastened the crime upon Clifford (though he himself was 
present at the death with criminal purpose), and for long, long years 
Clifford has been in a penitentiary. The term of his sentence is now 
at an end, and he is on his way home. 

This is one of the greatest books of one of America's greatest novel- 
ists. The eighteenth chapter of this book is remarkable for giving 
eighteen pages of description to a thing which is not named at all. 



V. THE NORMANS IN ENGLAND. 
From Chapter I or "Ivanhoe," by Sir Walter Scott. 

l. In that pleasant district of merry England which 
is watered by the river Don, there extended in ancient 
times a large forest, covering the greater part of the 
beautiful hills and valleys which lie between Sheffield and 
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the pleasant town of Doncaster. The remains of this 
extensive wood are still to be seen at the noble seats of 
Wentworth, of Wharncliffe Park, and around Rotherham. 
Here haunted of yore the fabulous Dragon of Wantley ; 
here were fought many of the most desperate battles dur- 
ing the Civil Wars of the Roses ; and here also flourished 
in ancient times those bands of gallant outlaws, whose 
deeds have been rendered so popular in English song. 

2. Such being our chief scene, the date of our story 
refers to a period toward the end of the reign of Richard 
the First, when his return from his long captivity had 
become an event rather wished than hoped for by his 
despairing subjects, who were in the meantime subjected 
to every species of subordinate oppression. 

3. The nobles whose power had become exorbitant 
during the reign of Stephen, and whom the prudence of 
Henry the Second had scarce reduced into some degree of 
subjection to the Crown, had now resumed their ancient 
license in its utmost extent ; despising the feeble inter- 
ference of the English Council of State, fortifying their 
castles, increasing the number of their dependents, reduc- 
ing all around them to a state of vassalage, and striving 
by every means in their power, to place themselves each 
at the head of such forces as might enable him to make 
a figure in the national convulsions which appeared to be 
impending. 

4. The situation of the inferior gentry, or Franklins, 
as they were called, who, by the law and spirit of the 
English constitution, were entitled to hold themselves 
independent of feudal tyranny, became now unusually 
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precarious. If, as was most generally the case, they 
placed themselves under the protection of any of the petty 
kings in their vicinity, accepted of feudal offices in his 
household, or bound themselves, by mutual treaties of 
alliance and protection, to support him in his enterprises, 
they might indeed purchase temporary repose ; but it 
must be with the sacrifice of that independence which 
was so dear to every English bosom, and at the certain 
hazard of being involved as a party in whatever rash 
expedition the ambition of their protector might lead him 
to undertake. 

5. On the other hand, such and so multiplied were the 
means of vexation and oppression possessed by the great 
Barons, that they never wanted the pretext, and seldom 
the will, to harass and pursue, even to the very edge of 
destruction, any of their less powerful neighbors, who 
attempted to separate themselves from their authority, 
and to trust for their protection, during the dangers of 
the times, to their own inoffensive conduct, and to the 
laws of the land. 

6. A circumstance which greatly tended to enhance 
the tyranny of the nobility, and the sufferings of the infe- 
rior classes, arose from the consequences of the Conquest 
by Duke William of Normandy. Four generations had 
not sufficed to blend the hostile blood of the Normans 
and Anglo-Saxons, or to unite, by common language and 
mutual interests, two hostile races, one of which still felt 
the elation of triumph, while the other groaned under all 
the consequences of defeat. The power had been com- 
pletely placed in the hands of the Norman nobility by the 
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event of the battle of Hastings, and it had been used, as 
our histories assure us, with no moderate hand. 

7. The whole race of Saxon princes and nobles had 
been extirpated or disinherited, with few or no excep- 
tions ; nor were the numbers great who possessed land in 
the country of their fathers, even as proprietors of the 
second, or of yet inferior classes. The royal policy had 
long been to weaken, by every means, legal or illegal, the 
strength of a part of the population which was justly con- 
sidered as nourishing the most inveterate antipathy to 
their victor. 

8. All the monarchs of the Norman race had shown 
the most marked predilection for their Norman subjects ; 
the laws of the chase, and many others equally unknown 
to the milder and more free spirit of the Saxon constitu- 
tion, had been fixed upon the necks of the subjugated 
inhabitants, to add weight, as it were, to the feudal chains 
with which they were loaded. At court, and in the castles 
of the great nobles, where the pomp and state of a court 
was emulated, Norman-French was the only language 
employed ; in courts of law, the pleadings and judgments 
were delivered in the same tongue. 

9. In short, French was the language of honor, of 
chivalry, and even of justice, while the far more manly 
and expressive Anglo-Saxon was abandoned to the use of 
rustics and hinds, who knew no other. Still, however, 
the necessary intercourse between the lords of the soil, 
and those oppressed inferior beings by whom that soil was 
cultivated, occasioned the gradual formation of a dialect, 
compounded between the French and the Anglo-Saxon, in 
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which they could render themselves mutually intelligible 
to each other ; and from this necessity arose by degrees 
the structure of our present English language, in which 
the speech of the victors and the vanquished has been so 
happily blended together ; and which has since been so 
richly improved by importations from the classical lan- 
guages, and from those spoken by the southern nations of 
Europe. 

10. This state of things I have thought it necessary to 
premise for the information of the general reader, who 
might be apt to forget, that, although no great historical 
events, such as war or insurrection, mark the existence of 
the Anglo-Saxons as a separate people subsequent to the 
reign of William the Second ; yet the great national dis- 
tinctions betwixt them and their conquerors, the recol- 
lection of what they had formerly been, and to what they 
were now reduced, continued, down to the reign of Edward 
the Third to keep open the wounds which the Conquest 
had inflicted, and to maintain a line of separation betwixt 
the descendants of the victor Normans and the vanquished 
Saxons. 

I. Definitions : (3) ex 6r / bl tant, excessive, going beyond appointed 
limits; (3) v&s' sal age, political servitude, subjection ; (4) pr§ ea'rl ous, 
uncertain, liable to be lost at the pleasure of another; (7) Sx'tlr pa ted, 
plucked up by the stem or root, wholly destroyed ; (7) an tip'a thy, a feel- 
ing against, hatred; (8) pre dl lee' tion, a predisposition to choose or like, 
partiality ; (8) em'u la ted, imitated with a view to outdo, vied with. 

11. Suggestions : It is of inestimable value to the student to fix 
the place and the time of things worth remembering. The habit of 
consulting maps and cyclopedias should be acquired. Every place 
should be located with reference to the home of the reader, and on 
every map drawn this should be indicated in the beginning. 
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VI. THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
By Victor Hugo. 



Victor Marie Hugo, poet, 
dramatist, novelist, states- 
man, and peer of France, 
was born Feb. 26, 1802, at 
Besancon, France, and died 
at Paris, May 22, 1885. He 
is the greatest of all French 
poets, and is counted by critics 
one of the four immortals, 
— Shakespeare, Dante, and 
Goethe being the others. His 
earliest writings were odes 
and ballads, and at the age 
of twenty he published his 
first volume under that title. 
As a lyric poet, Hugo is un- 
equaled, and his dramas are 
beyond praise. His greatest 
drama is probably u Hernani" 
(h&rna'n£); his greatest ro- 
mance is surely "Les Mi- 
ser a bles'" (14 me"zSr&bl'), the work from which this lesson is taken. 
It is one of the immortal books, and one must not fail to give it a careful 
study when his mind shall be ready for it. Victor Hugo was a champion 
of liberty, and a foe to oppression. 

1. The battle of Waterloo is an enigma. It is as 
obscure to those who won it as to him who lost it. To 
Napoleon it is a panic ; Blucher sees in it only fire ; Wel- 
lington comprehends nothing of it. Look at the reports,. 
The bulletins are confused, the commentaries are foggy. 
The former stammer, the latter falter. . . e 

2. A day of lightnings, — indeed, the downfall of the 
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military monarchy, which, to the great amazement of kings, 
has dragged with it all kingdoms, — the fall of force, the 
overthrow of war. In this event, bearing the impress of 
superhuman necessity, man's part is nothing. 

3. Does taking away Waterloo from Wellington and 
from Blucher, detract anything from England and Ger- 
many? No. Neither illustrious England nor august 
Germany is in question in the problem of Waterloo. 
Thank heaven, nations are great aside from the dismal 
chances of the sword. Neither Germany, nor England, 
nor France, is held in a scabbard. 

4. At this day when Waterloo is only a clicking of 
sabers, above Blucher, Germany has Goethe, and above 
Wellington, England has Byron. A vast uprising of 
ideas is peculiar to our century, and in this aurora Eng- 
land and Germany have a magnificent share. They are 
majestic because they think. The higher plane which they 
bring to civilization is intrinsic to them ; it comes from 
themselves, and not from an accident. The advancement 
which they have made in the nineteenth century does not 
spring from Waterloo. It is only barbarous nations who 
have a sudden growth after a victory. It is the fleeting 
vanity of the streamlet swelled by the storm. 

5. Civilized nations, especially in our times, are not 
exalted nor abased by the good or bad fortune of a captain. 
Their specific gravity in the human race results from some- 
thing more than a combat. Their honor, thank God, their 
dignity, their light, their genius, are not numbers that 
heroes and conquerors, those gamblers, can cast into the 
lottery of battles. Oftentimes a battle lost is progress 
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reason speaks. It is the game at which he who loses 
gains. Let us speak, then, coolly of Waterloo on both 
sides. Let us render unto Fortune the things that are 
Fortune's, and unto God the things that are God's. 

6. What is Waterloo? A victory? No. A prize? 
A prize won by Europe, paid by France. It was not 
much to put a lion there. 

7. Waterloo, moreover, is the strangest encounter in 
history. Napoleon and Wellington: they are not ene- 
mies, they are opposites. Never has God, who takes 
pleasure in antitheses, made a more striking contrast and 
a more extraordinary meeting. 

8. On one side, precision, foresight, geometry, pru- 
dence, retreat assured, reserves economized, obstinate 
composure, imperturbable method, strategy to profit by 
the ground, tactics to balance battalions, carnage drawn 
to the line was directed watch in hand, nothing left vol- 
untarily to chance, ancient classic courage, absolute cor- 
rectness; on the other, intuition, inspiration, a military 
marvel, a superhuman instinct ; a flashing glance, a mys^ 
terious something which gazes like the eagle and strikes 
like the thunderbolt, prodigious art in disdainful impetu- 
osity, all the mysteries of a deep soul, intimacy with Des- 
tiny; river, plain, forest, hill commanded, and in some 
sort forced to obey, the despot going even so far as to 
tyrannize over the battlefield; faith in a star joined to 
strategic science, increasing it, but disturbing it. Wel- 
lington was the Barreme of war, Napoleon was its Michael 
Angelo, and this time genius was vanquished by calculation. 
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9. On both sides they were expecting somebody. It 
was the exact calculator who succeeded. Napoleon ex- 
pected Grouchy ; he did not come. Wellington expected 
Blucher; he came. 

10. Wellington is classic war taking her revenge. 
Bonaparte, in his dawn, had met her in Italy, and de- 
feated her superbly. The old owl fled before the young 
vulture. Ancient tactics had been not only thunder- 
struck, but had received mortal offense. What was this 
Corsican of twenty-six ? What meant this brilliant nov- 
ice, who, having everything against him, nothing for him, 
with no provisions, no munitions, no cannon, no shoes, 
almost without an army, with a handful of men against 
multitudes, rushed upon allied Europe, and absurdly 
gained victories that were impossible? 

11. Whence came this thundering madman who, almost 
without taking breath, and with the same set of the com- 
batants in hand, pulverized one after the other the five 
armies of the Emperor of Germany ? Who was this new- 
comer in war with the confidence of destiny? The aca- 
demic military school excommunicated him as it ran away. 
Thence an implacable hatred of the old system of war 
against the new, of the correct saber against the flashing 
sword, and of the checkerboard against genius. . . . 

12. Waterloo is a battle of the first rank won by a cap* 
tain of the second. What is truly admirable in the battle 
of Waterloo is England, — English firmness, English reso- 
lution, English blood ; the superb thing which England 
had there — may it not displease her — is herself. It is 
not her captain, it is her army. 
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13. Wellington, strangely ungrateful, declared in a let- 
ter to Lord Bathurst, that his army, the army that fought 
on the 18th of June, 1815, was a "detestable army." 
What does this dark assemblage of bones buried beneath 
the furrows of Waterloo think of that ? 

14. England has been too modest in regard to Welling- 
ton. To make Wellington so great is to belittle England. 
Wellington is but a hero like the rest. These Scotch 
Grays ; these Horse Guards ; these regiments of Maitland 
and of Mitchell ; this infantry of Pack and Kempt ; this 
cavalry of Ponsonby and of Somerset ; these Highlanders 
playing the bagpipe under the storm of grape ; these bat- 
talions of Rylandt ; these raw recruits who hardly knew 
how to handle a musket, holding out against the veteran 
bands of Essling and Rivoli, — all that is grand. 

15. Wellington was tenacious ; that was his merits and 
we do not undervalue it, but the least of his foot soldiers 
or his horsemen was quite as firm as he. The iron sol- 
dier is as good as the Iron Duke. For our part, all our 
glorification goes to the English soldier, the English army, 
the English people. If trophy there be, to England the 
trophy is due. The Waterloo column would be more just 
if, instead of the figure of a man, it lifted to the clouds the 
statue of a nation. 

16. But tfcis great England will be offended at what we 
say here. She has still, after her 1688 and our 1789, the 
feudal illusion. She believes in hereditary right and in 
the hierarchy. This people, surpassed by none in might 
and glory, esteems itself as a nation, not as a people. So 
much so that as a people they subordinate themselves will- 
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ingly and take a lord for a head. Workmen, they submit 
to be despised ; soldiers, they submit to be whipped. We 
remember that at the battle of Inkerman a sergeant who, 
as it appeared, had saved the army, could not be mentioned 
by Lord Raglan, the English military hierarchy not per- 
mitting any hero below the rank of officer to be spoken of 
in a report. 

17. What we admire above all in an encounter like 
that of Waterloo, is the prodigious skill of fortune. The 
night's rain, the wall of Hougomont, the sunken road of 
Ohain, Grouchy deaf to cannon, Napoleon's guide who 
deceives him, Bulow's guide who leads him right ; all this 
cataclysm is wonderfully carried out. 

18. Taken as a whole, let us say, Waterloo was more 
of a massacre than a battle. Of all the great battles, 
Waterloo is that which has the shortest line in proportion 
to the number engaged. Napoleon, two miles, Welling- 
ton, a mile and a half ; 72,000 men on each side. From 
this density came the carnage. 

19. The calculation has been made and this proportion 
established : Loss of men at Austerlitz, — French, fourteen 
per cent.; Russians, thirty per cent.; Austrians, forty- 
four per cent. At Wagram, — French, thirteen per cent. ; 
Austrians, fourteen. At Moscow, — French, thirty-seven 
per cent. ; Russians, forty-four. At Waterloo, — French, 
fifty-six per cent. ; allies, thirty-one. Average for Water- 
loo, — forty-one per cent.; 144,000 men ; 60,000 dead. 

20. The field of Waterloo to-day has that calm which 
belongs to the earth, impassive support of man; it resem- 
bles any other plain. At night, however, a sort of vision- 
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ary mist arises from it, and if some traveler be walking 
there, if he looks, if he listens, if he dreams like Virgil in 
the fatal plain of Philippi, he becomes possessed by the 
hallucination of the disaster. 

21. The terrible 18th of June is again before him ; the 
artificial hill of the monument fades away, this lion, what- 
ever it be, is dispelled ; the field of battle resumes its 
reality ; the lines of infantry undulate in the plain, furi- 
ous gallops traverse the horizon ; the bewildered dreamer 
sees the flash of sabers, the glistening of bayonets, the 
bursting of shells, the awful intermingling of the thun- 
ders ; he hears, like a death rattle from the depths of a 
tomb, the vague clamor of the phantom battle; these 
shadows are grenadiers ; these gleams are cuirassiers ; 
this skeleton is Napoleon ; that skeleton is Wellington ; 
all this is unreal, and yet it clashes and combats ; and the 
ravines run red, and the trees shiver, and there is fury 
even in the clouds, and, in the darkness, all those savage 
heights appear confusedly crowned with whirlwinds of 
specters exterminating each other. 



I. Definitions : (1) e" nlg'ma, an action or a thing which cannot be 
satisfactorily explained; (4) auro'ra, the rising light of the morning; 
(7) antithesis, opposition, contrast, — " the prodigal robs his heir; 
the miser robs himself"; (10) elas'sle, of, or relating to, the highest 
authority; (11) Impla'eable, not to be appeased, relentless, unyielding, 
(15) t£na'cious, holding stoutly to one's purpose; (15) tro'ph^, any 
memorial of victory or conquest; (16) hi'Srarc^y, a body of officials of 
different ranks or orders ; (17) eat/a etysm, a sweeping flood of water, 
a deluge (20) hallu cl na'tion, a wandering of the mind, error, mistake; 
(21) gren a dteV, a member of a special regiment or corps; (21) cui r&s sier* 
(kwe-), a soldier armed with a cuirass, or breastplate. 
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XX. Notes : The battlefield of Waterloo is near the village of that 
name, which is located some ten miles south of Brussels, Belgium. 
On June 18, 1815, the allied British, Dutch, and German forces, under 
the Duke of Wellington, and the Prussians under Blu'eASr, won a most 
decisive victory over the French under Napoleon. The rout was so 
complete and the disaster to Napoleon so decisive, that " Waterloo " 
has become a synonym for a final and deciding blow. 

(9) Grouchy (Grdo she') was a French marshal who commanded 
a detached force in the Waterloo campaign. He defeated a part of 
Blucher's army, but failed to prevent Blucher from joining Welling- 
ton or to come himself to the assistance of Napoleon at the battle of 
Waterloo. (14) The battle of Ess'llng was fought a few miles from 
Vienna, Austria, May 21 and 22, 1809. In this battle the Austrians 
gained a victory over the French under Napoleon. (14) Ri'v6 li is 
a village in northern Italy near which Napoleon defeated the Aus- 
trians, January 14, 1797. (16) Ink Sr man' is a ruined town in the 
Crimea, Russia. Here, November 5, 1854, the English and French 
defeated the Russians. (16) Sixteen hundred and eighty-eight is the 
date of the English revolution that deposed James II. and crowned 
William and Mary. It is sometimes called the " bloodless revolution." 
(16) Seventeen hundred and eighty-nine is the date of the bloody 
revolution in France, in which Louis XVI. and his queen, Marie Antoi- 
nette, together with multitudes of the aristocracy of France, lost their 
lives. (17) Near the village of Ohain was the famous sunken road, 
with perpendicular banks twelve feet high, into which the French 
cavalry poured, to be crushed and mangled by those in the rear. 
Nearly one-third of Dubois' brigade rolled into this abyss. This dis- 
aster marked the beginning of Napoleon's defeat. (20) VIr'gil was a 
famous Roman poet who died 19 B.C. (20) Phi llp'/ri is a ruined 
town in Turkey in Europe ; it was the scene of two battles in 42 B.C. 
in which Octavius and Mark Antony defeated the republicans under 
Brutus and Cassius. 

III. Suggestions on expressive reading : To read this chaptei 
well, the pupil must go on till he feels the heat of the battle and hears 
its crash and thunder. It can't be read with full effect by having each 
pupil read a single paragraph. Study carefully the magnificent an* 
tithesis in the eighth paragraph, — the mathematics of Wellington 
opposed to the genius of Napoleon. 
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VII. MAMBRINO'S HELMET. 



By Miguel db Cervantes. 



This extract is taken from Chap- 
ter XVII of the most famous ro- 
mance in the Spanish language, 
and one of the greatest works of 
its kind ever written. Its title is 
"Adventures of Don Quixote 
(Kwlks'ftt) de la M&n'cha." 

The author was born in Spain, 
and, as in the case of the great 
Grecian poet, Homer, seven cities 
claimed the honor of being his 
native place. This dispute was 
finally settled by the discovery of 
the parish register in which his 
baptism, on the 9th of October, 
1647, is recorded. 

44 Don Quixote " is a satire upon 
the books of knight-errantry which were so common in the time of 
Cervantes. He considered that these books were likely to give his coun- 
trymen false ideas of the world ; to fill them all, especially the young, 
with fanciful notions of life, and so make them unfit to meet its real diffi- 
culties and hardships. 

In order to exhibit the absurdity of such works, the author represents 
a worthy gentleman, whose head had been turned by such reading, sallying 
forth in search of fame, fortune, and adventure. The absurdities into 
which the poor gentleman's madness constantly hurries him exerted a 
powerful influence, and did more towards putting down the extravagances 
of knight-errantry than many sober volumes of bitter invective. 




CERVANTES. 



1. About this time it began to rain, and Sancho pro- 
posed entering the fulling mill ; but Don Quixote had 
conceived such an abhorrence for the late jest that he 
would by no means go in. Soon after he discovered a 
man on horseback, who had on his head something which 
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glittered, as if it had been of gold ; and turning to Sancho, 
he said, " I am of opinion, Sancho, there is no proverb but 
what is true, because they are all sentences drawn from 
experience ; especially that which says, 4 Where one door 
is shut, another is opened.' 

2. " I say this because, if fortune last night shut the 
door against us with the fulling mills, it now opens 
another, for a better and more certain adventure, in 
which, if I am deceived, the fault will be mine, without 
imputing it to my ignorance of fulling mills, or to the 
darkness of night. This I say because, if I mistake not, 
there comes one towards us who carries on his head 
Mambrino's helmet." 

3. " Take care, sir, what you say, and more what you 
do," said Sancho ; " for I would not wish for other fulling 
mills to finish the milling and mashing our senses." 

4. "What has a helmet to do with fulling mills?" 
replied Don Quixote. 

5. "I know not," answered Sancho; "but if I might 
talk as much as I used to do, perhaps I could give such 
reasons that your worship would see you are mistaken in 
what you say." 

6. " How can I be mistaken ? " said Don Quixote. 
" Seest thou not yon knight coming towards us on a 
dapple-gray steed, with a helmet of gold on his head ? " 

7. " What I see and perceive," answered Sancho, " is 
only a man on a gray mule like mine, with something on 
his head that glitters." 

8. "Why, that is Mambrino's helmet," said Don 
Quixote ; " retire, and leave me alone to deal with him. 
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and thou shalt see how, in order to save time, I shall con- 
clude this adventure without speaking a word, and the 
helmet I have so much desired remain my own." 

9. " I shall take care to get out of the way," replied 
Sancho ; " but grant, I say again, it may not prove another 
fulling mill adventure." 

10. " I have already told thee, Sancho, not to mention 
those fulling mills, nor even think of them," said Don 
Quixote ; " if thou dost, I say no more, but I vow to mill 
thy soul out of thy body." 

11. Sancho held his peace, fearing lest his master 
should perform his vow. Now, the truth of the matter, 
concerning the helmet, the steed, and the knight which 
Don Quixote saw, was this. There were two villages in 
that neighborhood, one of them so small that it had 
neither shop nor barber, but the other adjoining to it had 
both ; therefore the barber of the larger served also the 
lesser, wherein one customer now wanted blood let, and 
another to be shaved, — to perform which the barber was 
now on his way, carrying with him his brass basin : and it 
so happened that, while upon the road, it began to rain, 
and to save his hat, which was a new one, he clapped the 
basin on his head, which, being lately scoured, was seen 
glittering at the distance of half a league. He rode on a 
gray mule, as Sancho said, and this was the reason why 
Don Quixote took the barber for a knight, his mule for a 
dapple-gray steed, and his basin for a golden helmet, for 
he readily adapted all he saw to his delusions with regard 
to knight-errantry. And when he saw the poor cavalier 
draw near, he advanced at Rocinante's best speed, and 
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couched his lance low, intending to run him through and 
through ; but when close upon him, without checking the 
fury of his career, he cried out, " Defend thyself, caitiff, 
or instantly surrender what is justly my due ! " 

.12. The barber, seeing this phantom coming upon him, 
had no other way to avoid the thrust of the lance than to 
slip down from the mule ; arid no sooner had he touched 
the ground, than leaping up, nimbler than a roebuck, he 
scampered over the plain with such speed that the wind 
could not overtake him. The basin he left on the ground, 
with which Don Quixote was satisfied, saying that the 
miscreant had acted discreetly in imitating the beaver, 
which, when closely pursued by the hunters, tears off with 
its teeth that for which it knows, by instinct, they hunt 
him. He ordered Sancho to take up the helmet, who, 
holding it in his hand, said, " The basin is a special one, 
and is well worth a piece of eight, if it is worth a 
farthing." 

13. He then gave it to his master, who immediately 
placed it upon his head, turning it round in search of the 
visor ; and not finding it, he said, " Doubtless the pagan 
for whom this famous helmet was originally forged must 
have had a prodigious head — the worst of it is, that one 
half is wanting." When Sancho heard the basin called a 
helmet, he could not forbear laughing; which, however, 
he instantly checked on recollecting his master's late 
choler. 

14. "What dost thou laugh at, Sancho?" said Don 
Quixote. 

15. " I am laughing," answered he, " to think what a 
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huge head the pagan had who owned that helmet, which 
is for all the world just like a barber's basin." 

16. " Knowest thou, Sancho, what I conceive to be the 
case? This famous piece, this enchanted helmet, by some 
strange accident must have fallen into the possession of 
one who, ignorant of its true value as a helmet, and seeing 
it to be of the purest gold, hath inconsiderately melted 
down the one half for lucre's sake, and of the other half 
made this, which, as thou sayest, doth indeed look like a 
barber's basin ; but to me, who knows what it really is, 
its transformation is of no importance, for I will have it 
so repaired, in the first town where there is a smith, that 
it shall not be surpassed, nor even equaled. In the mean- 
time I will wear it as I can (for something is better than 
nothing), and it will be sufficient to defend me from 
stones." 

17. " It will so," said Sancho, " if they do not throw 
them with slings, as they did in the battle of the two 
armies, when they crossed your worship's chops, and 
broke the cruse which contained the precious balsam." 

18. " I do not care for having lost it," said Don 
Quixote ; "for, as thou knowest, Sancho, I have the recipe 
by heart." 

19. " So have I, too," answered Sancho ; " but if ever I 
make or try it again may I never stir from this place. 
Besides, I do not intend to run the risk of wanting it, for 
I intend to keep myself, with all my five senses, from 
being wounded, or from wounding anybody. As to being 
tossed again in a blanket, I say nothing ; for it is difficult 
to prevent such mishaps, and if they do come, there is 
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nothing to be done but to wink, hold one's breath, and 
submit to go whither fortune and the blanket shall 
please." 

20. "Thou art no good Christian, Sancho," said Don 
Quixote, " since thou dost not forget an injury once done 
thee; but know it is inherent in generous and noble 
minds to disregard trifles. What leg of thine is lamed, 
or what rib or head broken, that thou canst not forget 
that jest? For, properly considered, it was a mere jest 
and pastime ; otherwise I should long ago have returned 
thither, and done more mischief in revenging thy quarrel 
than the Greeks did for the rape of Helen; who, had she 
lived in these times, or my Dulcinea in those, would never 
have been so famous for beauty as she is." And here he 
heaved a sigh towards heaven. 

21. " Let it pass, then, for a jest," said Sancho, " since 
it is not likely to be revenged in earnest ; but I know of 
what kind the jests and the earnests were ; and I know 
also they will no more slip out of my memory than off 
my shoulders. But, setting this aside, tell me, sir, what 
shall we do with this dapple-gray steed, which looks so 
like a gray mule, and which that caitiff whom your 
worship overthrew has left behind here, to shift for 
itself; for, by his scouring off so hastily, he does not 
think of ever returning for him ; and, by my beard, the 
beast is a special one." 

22. "It is not my custom," said Don Quixote, "to 
plunder those whom I overcome, nor is it the usage of 
chivalry to take from the vanquished their horses, and 
leave them on foot, unless the victor hath lost his own in 
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the conflict ; in such a case it is lawful to take that of the 
enemy as fairly won in battle. Therefore, Sancho, leave 
this horse, or mule, or whatever thou wilt have it to be ; 
for, when we are gone, his owner will return for him." 

23. "I should like to carry him off," replied Sancho, 
" or at least to change mine for him, which is something 
the worst of the two. Truly the laws of chivalry are 
very strict, since they do not extend to the swapping one 
mule for another. I would fain know whether I might 
exchange furniture, if I were so inclined." 

24. " I am not very clear as to that point," answered 
Don Quixote; "and as it is a case of doubt, till better 
information can be obtained, I think thou mayest exchange 
the furniture, if the necessity be extreme." 

25. " It is so extreme," replied Sancho, " that I could 
not want them more if they were for my own proper 
person." And so saying, he proceeded without further 
license, to the transposition, and made his own beast 
three parts in four the better for the exchange. • • . 

26. As they were sauntering on, Sancho said to his 
master, "Sir, will your worship be pleased to indulge 
me the liberty of a word or two ; for, since you imposed 
on me that harsh command of silence, sundry things have 
been in my breast, and I have one just now at my tongue's 
end." • 

27. " Speak, then," said Don Quixote, " and be brief in 
thy discourse ; for what is prolix cannot be pleasing." 

28. " I say, then, sir," answered Sancho, " that for some 
days past I have been considering how little is gained by 
wandering about in quest of those adventures your wor- 
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ship is seeking through these deserts and crossways, 
where, though you should overcome and achieve the most 
perilous, there is nobody to see or know anything of them ; 
so that they must remain in perpetual oblivion, to the 
prejudice of your worship's intention and their deserts. 
And therefore I think it would be more advisable for us, 
with submission to your better judgment, to serve some 
emperor or other great prince engaged in war, in whose 
service your worship may display your valor, great 
strength, and superior understanding." . . . 

29. " Thou art not much out, Sancho," answered Don 
Quixote; "but, before it comes to that, it is necessary 
for a knight-errant to wander about the world, seeking 
adventures, by way of probation; that, by repeated 
achievements, he may acquire sufficient fame and renown, 
when he comes to the court of some great monarch, to be 
known by his achievements before his appearance there. 
So that as soon as the boys see him enter the gates of the 
city, they shall all follow and surround him, crying aloud, 
4 This is the Knight of the Sun, or of the Serpent ' (or of 
any other device, under which he may have performed his 
exploits). 

30. "Thus, from mouth to mouth, shall they go on 
blazoning his deeds ; until, surprised at the noise of the 
populace, the king of the country shall appear at the 
windows of his royal palace; and, as soon as he espies 
the knight, knowing him by his armor, or by the device 
on his shield, he will say, 'Ho! go forth, my knights, all 
that are at court, to receive the flower of chivalry, who is 
coming yonder.* 
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31. "At which command they will all go forth, and 
the king himself, descending halfway down the stairs, 
will receive him with a close embrace, saluting and kiss- 
ing him ; and then, taking him by the hand, will conduct 
him to the apartment of the queen, where the knight will 
find her with her daughter the infanta, who is so beauti- 
ful and accomplished a damsel that her equal cannot easily 
be found in any part of the known world." 



I. Definitions: (1) full'Ing mill, a mill in which cloth is cleansed 
or thickened by moisture, heat, and pressure ; (2) Im put f Ing, charging, 
ascribing; (10) mill, reduce to particles, grind; (11) league, a measure 
of distance, varying in length in different countries from 2.4 to 4.6 miles; 
(11) cavalier 7 , a military man serving on horseback; (11) eat'tlff, a 
mean, wicked fellow ; (13) vi§'6r, a part of a helmet, arranged so as to 
lift or open, and thus show the face; (13) pfi'gan, one who worships false 
gods; (13) forged, foi'med by heating and hammering ; (13) eA51 f Sr, 
anger; (16) lu'cre (-k8r), gain in money or riches; (17) eruse, a bottle 
or cup; (23) fain, gladly; (27) prolix', extending to great length, un- 
necessarily long; (28) 5b llv'I on, forgetfulness / (28) dSsSrts', merits, 
dues ; (29) pr6 ba'tion, trial ; (31) In fan'ta, a title borne by every one 
of the daughters of the kings of Spain or Portugal, except the eldest 

H. Notes : Mam bri'no'g Hel'met, the helmet borne away by 
Ri'nal do (Re" nal'do), who was the hero of many of the tales of chiv- 
alry that were written during the Middle Ages. Mambrino was a 
Moorish king, who, according to the romances of his time, was the 
possessor of an enchanted golden helmet, which rendered the wearer 
invulnerable. 

(I) San'eAS Pan'za, the squire or companion who accompanied 
Don Quixote. He possessed much shrewdness in practical matters 
and a great store of proverbial wisdom. 

(II) Eo ci nan'te (ro sS nan't&), the name given by Don Quixote 
to his celebrated steed. 

(20) Dul cln'S a, the ladylove, of Don Quixote. The name is often 
used as synonymous with sweetheart. 
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FAMOUS SHORT POEMS. 

VIII. BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

By Charles Wolfe. 

Charles Wolfe, an Irish clergyman and poet, was born at Dublin, Dec. 
14, 1791, and died at Queenstown, Feb. 21, 1823. His title to immortal- 
ity is his "Burial of Sir John Moore"; through it, his name will live 
while English is a spoken tongue. 

1. Not a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 
. Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

2. We buried him darkly, at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeams' misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

3. No useless coffin inclosed his breast, 

Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay, like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

4. Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 
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5. We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 
And we far away on the billow. 

6. Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone, : 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on, 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

7. But half of our heavy task was done 

When the clock tolled the hour for retiring; 
And we heard the distant and. random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

8. Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 
We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone in his glory. 



I. Suggestions for study : The main fault in reading poetry of 
this measure lies in giving, uniformly, a rising inflection at the close 
of the first and third lines, and a falling at the close of the second and 
fourth. This constitutes what is known as the " sing-song " in read- 
ing four-lined, alternately rhymed poetry. Try the first line so : "Not 
a drum was heard, nor a funeral note." We buried him darkly, at 
dead of night." In other places where it is too common to give the 
voice an upward swing, the reading would be improved by merely 
keeping to the key of the accented syllables, thus : " We thought, as 
we hollowed his narrow bed." 

H. Note : Sir John Moore, soldier, born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 
1761, was killed by a cannon ball, at the battle of Corunna, in Spain, 
Jan. 16, 1809. Both the French and the English claimed the victory. 
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IX. THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 
By Lord Byron. 




Lord George Noel Gordon 
Byron ranks as one of the 
world's greatest poets. He 
had fine wit and understand- 
ing, but was wanting some- 
what in imagination. His 
most remarkable characteristic 
was his power of expressing 
intense passion, particularly 
of the malevolent sorts. 
" Never," says Macaulay, 
"had any writer so vast a 
command of the whole elo- 
quence of scorn, misanthropy, 
and despair." He wrote at a 
white heat, and did not always 
discriminate wisely ; but all 
that he wrote is remarkable 
for its beauty. 
Though aristocratic by birth, 
he was democratic in his sympathies. He went to Italy to help the peo- 
ple in their struggle for independence, and that struggle failing, he 
espoused the cause of the Greeks against the Turks. He was born in 
London, Jan. 22, 1788, and died in Greece in his thirty-seventh year. 

1. The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee, 

2. Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath flown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 



LORD BYRON. 
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3. For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still. 

4. And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

5. And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

6. And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And their idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, . 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 



I. Suggestions for study : The sweep of these verses, with their 
great number of open vowel sounds, is like the rush of an army to battle. 
Note in the last stanza the strength of " broke " and " unsm6te," as 
compared with broken and unsmltten. Note the contrast in the second 
stanza : the first couplet a picture of summer with its leaves innumer- 
able, and comparing the Assyrian host to it ; the second, not a leaf on 
a tree, — not a man in the line. 

U. Notes : Sen naeA'e rib was King of Assyria, 705 to 681 B.C. 
He had to give up the siege of Jerusalem on account of a pestilence 
which broke out in his army. (6) Ash'ur was the original name of 
jka Bfr'lh, an ancient Asiatic country lying east of the Euphrates. 
See 2 Kings xix. 35. (6) Why did the people break their idols? 
(6) Ba'al was the supreme male divinity of Phe nitfia (fe" nlsh'a) and 
other Asiatic countries. 
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X, ANNABEL LEE. 

By Edgar Allan Fob. 

Edgar Allan Poe, author, 
was born in Boston, Jan. 19, 
1809, and died in Baltimore, 
Oct. 7, 1849. His tales and 
poems, while showing marked 
ability, are marred by their 
morbid subjects and their ab- 
sence of moral feeling. His 
idea of poetry was beauty; 
and no one has surpassed him 
in melody. It is said of him 
that in poetry he aimed not to 
convey an idea, but to make 
an impression; in prose, not 
to tell a story, but to produce 
an effect. Probably his most 
popular poems are "Annabel 
Lee " and " The Raven " ; and 
his most popular tales, ftt The 
Gold-Bug" and " The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue." Hia 
was a checkered life, and he suffered much. 

1. It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may know, 

By the name of Annabel Lee ; 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought 

Than to love and be loved by me. 




EDGAR ALLAN POE. 



2. I was a child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea ; 
But we loved with a love that was more than love, — 
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I and my Annabel Lee ; ' 
With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 

And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 

My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
So that her high-born kinsman came 

And bore her away from me, 
To shut her up in a sepulcher 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 

Went envying her and me : 
Yes ! — that was the reason (as all men know, 

In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 

Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

But our love it was stronger by far than the love 

Of those who were older than we — 

Of many far wiser than we : 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars never rise but I feel the bright eyes 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee : 
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And so, all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 

Of my darling — my darling — my life and my bride, 

In the sepulcher there by the sea, 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 



XI. THE BOYS. 
By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



Oliver Wendell Holmes, an 
American man of letters, was 
born in Cambridge, Mass., 
Aug. 29, 1809, and died in 
Boston, Oct. 7, 1894. His 
allusion to his birth will give 
a hint of his love of humor. 
He said, U I well remember 
that week, for something of 
importance happened to me 
at that time: I was born." 
Dr. Holmes was professor of 
anatomy in the medical school 
of Harvard for thirty-seven 
years, and during the time 
wrote many scientific articles, 
some of them winning prizes ; 
but so much do his literary 
labors overshadow his medi- 
cal, that few think of him as 
a physician. Aside from his 
scientific essays, his published writings, prose and poetry, are in nine vol- 
umes. 

1. Has there any old fellow got mixed with the boys ? 
If there has, take him out, without making a noise. 
Hang the Almanac's cheat and the Catalogue's spite ! 
O^d Time is a liar 1 We're twenty to-night ! 




OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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2. We'xe twenty ! We're twenty I Who says we are 

more? 
He's tipsy, — young jackanapes ! show him the door ! 
44 Gray temples at twenty ? " — Yes ! white if we 

please ; 
Where the snowflakes fall thickest there's nothing 

can freeze I 

3. Was it snowing I spoke of ? Excuse the mistake ! 
Look close, — you will see not a sign of a flake ! 

We want some new garlands for those we have 

shed, — 
And these are white roses in place of the red. 

4. We've a trick, we young fellows, you may have been 

told, 
Of talking (in public) as if we were old : — 
That boy we call " Doctor," and this we call " Judge " ; 
It's a neat little fiction, — of course it's all fudge. 

5. That fellow's the 4< Speaker " — the one on the right ; 
44 Mr. Mayor," my young one, how are you to-night ? 
That's our "Member of Congress," we say when we 

chaff ; 
There's the " Reverend " — What's his name ? — don't 
make me laugh. 

6. That boy with the grave mathematical look 
Made believe he had written a wonderful book, 
And the Royal Society thought it was true ! 

So they chose him right in ; a good joke it was, too J 
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7. There's a boy, we pretend, with a three-decker brain* 
That could harness a team with a logical chain ; 
When he spoke for our manhood in syllabled fire, 
We called him "The Justice," but now he's "The 

Squire." 

8. And there's a nice youngster of excellent pith, — 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith ; 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free, — 
Just read on his medal, " My country," " of thee I w 

9. You hear that boy laughing ? — You think he's all fun ; 
But the angels laugh, too, at the good he has done ; 
The children laugh loud as they troop to his call, 
And the poor man that knows him laughs loudest of all! 

10. Yes, we're boys, — always playing with tongue or 

with pen, — 
And I sometimes have asked, — Shall we ever be men ? 
Shall we always be youthful, and laughing and gay, 
Till the last dear companion drops smiling away ? 

11. Then here's to our boyhood, its gold and its gray 1 
The stars of its winter, the dews of its May ! 
And when we have done with our life-lasting toys, 
Dear Father, take care of thy children, The Boys ! 



I. Suggestions for study : This is a rollicking piece of verse, and 
the voice must frolic in giving it utterance. It is like a boy turned 
out at recess who shouts, u Here, boys, let's have a game o' ball 1 " 
" We're twenty ! We're twenty 1 " It is not till the ninth stanza is 
reached that the face straightens and the tones become serious. Read 
the last stanza slowly, with reverence in the prayer of the last two lines. 
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XII. ANGLING. 

By George Howland. 

George How land, educator, was born in Conway, Mass., July 30, 
1824, and diea in Chicago, Oct. 22, 1892. He was graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1860, and, after two years' teaching in the country, was 
tutor in Amherst till 1858, when he became assistant in the Chicago high 
school. In 1860 he was made principal of the school, and held this posi- 
tion till 1880, when he was promoted to the position of superintendent of 
the Chicago schools, to their great benefit. Failing health compelled him 
to resign in 1890. Mr. Howland published a small volume of poems in 
1878, — his favorite among them being "Angling," the poem chosen as 
this selection. He translated the -dEneid and the Odyssey into English 
taxameter verse, both of which have been greatly admired. His delicate 
humor, as well as his skill in versification, is seen in this poem. 

3L. Just down from the house is a sweet little brook, 
Where I love in vacation to throw in my hook, 
Not because I care much for the fishes, but yet, 
It gives such a thrill when a nibble I get, 
A fresh thrill each new nibble I get. 

2. Down there in the grass, just crouched out of sight 
I throw in my hook and wait for a bite, 

And doubt if to wake and find myself rich, 
Would afford me such joy as to feel the line twitch, 
Though a poor fish may make the line twitch. 

3. Almost holding my breath, there sometimes I cower, 
And patiently wait, it would seem for an hour ; 
Then I raise up the rod, and examine the bait, 
Then drop it again and patiently wait, 

For the best of us sometimes must wait. 
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4. Then swinging so gently the end of the rod, 
I move the bait softly, close under the sod, 
Where I know the fish lies, suspicious and firm, 
Just to give him a nearer view of the worm ; 
Even men bite at less than a worm. 

5. Then I move it away to the left or the right, 

For blessings grow brighter when taking their flight ; 
Then perhaps lift it out of the water to look, 
And see if the bait hides the point of the hook ; 
Only men ever take the bare hook. 

6. Then I throw it in farther, perhaps, up the stream, 
And let it float down, for it often does seem 

As if fishes were wiser than men to descry 
What's the true course of nature, and what is a lie, 
Nor so readily swallow a lie. 

7. There ! it starts ! wait a minute ! old fellow, you're 

mine I 
No, 'twas only a long spire of grass caught the line. 
To one all unused to the feel of the trout 
The veriest straw may awaken a doubt, 
The genuine thrill leaves no doubt. 

8. Don't give it up so, you may yet win the day ; 
Faint heart never won fair lady, they say, 
And many sad lives can the folly confess 

Of accepting a "no," when it only meant "yes"; 
If they mean it, why can't they say yes ? 

9. Now, there is a bite it is certain, at last. 
Hold ! steady a little, and don't be too fast I 
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Take care, or he sees the near danger and hides ; 
Pshaw I 'twas only a nibble to look at both sides, 
And old fish always look at both sides. 

10. As if 'twere the worm, I just move it a bit, 

For what is so mean, not to know when it's hit ? 
It must surely be more or less than a worm, 
Which even a fish knows, when bitten, should squirm ; 
It takes a brave man not to squirm. 

11. Stay I bide well your time ! blessings often delay ; 
For Rome, it is said, was not built in a day, 

Just give him a chance, and he'll find to his cost, 
That who hesitates, though an old fish, is lost ; 
Oh, that fishes alone were thus lost ! 

12. I have him ! as sweet as hope's morning that gleam 
Which flashes so brightly up out of the stream ; 
Not an instant too soon ; not an instant too late, 
But just at the moment, the twinkling of fate ; 
The right moment is all that makes fate. 



I. Questions and Suggestions : " Angling " is both sportive and 
didactic : a moral lies in the last line of almost every stanza. As was 
the custom of the author, the line smiles and teaches a lesson. What 
virtue is enjoined in the last line of the third stanza ? What ten- 
dency is suggested in the last line of the fourth ? Of the fifth ? In the 
ninth is it suggested that men sometimes do less ? Is it a brave man 
or a man of fortitude who bears pain without flinching ? What does 
the author mean by " The right moment is all that makes fate " ? 

The rising inflection at the close of 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, and 11 will add 
greatly to the significance. No noisy person succeeds as a fisherman, 
and the reading must suggest the quiet of him who succeeds ; and it 
is not till " I have him ! " that the voice can come out in its strength. 
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XIII. THE BIVOUAC OF THE DEAD. 
By Theodore O'Haba. 

1. The muffled drum's sad roll has beat 

The soldier's last tattoo ; 
No more on life's parade shall meet 

That brave and fallen few. 
On Fame's eternal camping ground 

Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards, with solemn round, 

The bivouac of the dead. 

2. No rumor of the foe's advance 

Now swells upon the wind ; 
No troubled thought at midnight haunts 

Of loved ones left behind ; 
No vision of the morrow's strife 

The warrior's dream alarms ; 
No braying horn or screaming fife 

At dawn shall call to arms. 

3. Thejr shivered swords are red with rust ; 

Their plumed heads are bowed ; 
Their haughty banner, trailed in dust, 

Is now their martial shroud ; 
ind plenteous funeral tears have washed 

The red stains from each brow ; 
And the proud forms, by battle gashed, 

Are free from anguish now. 
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4. The neighing troop, the flashing blade, 

The bugle's stirring blast, 
The charge, the dreadful cannonade, 

The din and shout, are past. 
Not war's wild note, nor glory's peal, 

Shall thrill with fierce delight 
Those breasts that never more may feel 

The rapture of the fight. 

5. Like the fierce northern hurricane 

That sweeps his great plateau, 
Flushed with the triumph yet to gain, 

Comes down the serried foe. 
Who heard the thunder of the fray 

Break o'er the field beneath, 
Knew well the watchword of that day 

W$s " Victory or death ! " 

6. Full many a norther's breath has swept 

O'er Angostura's plain, 
And long the pitying sky has wept 

Above its moldered slain. 
The raven's scream, or eagle's flight, 

Or shepherd's pensive lay, 
Alone now wakes each solemn height 

That frowned o'er that dread fray. 

7. Sons of the Dark and Bloody Ground, 

Ye must not slumber there, 
Where stranger-steps and tongues resound 
Along the heedless air I 
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Your own proud land's heroic soil 

Shall be your fitter grave : 
She claims from war its richest spoil — 

The ashes of her brave. 

8. Thus, 'neath their parent turf they rest, 

Far from the gory field, 
Borne to a Spartan mother's breast 

On many a bloody shield. 
The sunshine of their native sky 

Smiles sadly on them here, 
And kindred eyes and hearts watch by 

The heroes' sepulcher. 

9. Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead ! 

Dear as the blood ye gave I 
No impious footstep here shall tread 

The herbage of your grave ; 
Nor shall your glory be forgot 

While Fame her record keeps, 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 

Where Valor proudly sleeps. 

10. Yon marble minstrel's voiceless stone 

In deathless song shall tell, 
When many a vanished year hath flown, 

The story how. ye fell. 
Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter's blight, 

Nor Time's remorseless doom, 
Can dim one ray of holy light 

That gilds your glorious tomb. 
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I. Suggestions for study : This is one of the most popular poems 
in honor of the dead that has appeared in our language. It is 
exalted in sentiment and fervent in style. It is honor, rather than 
sorrow, that inspires the pen. 

The first, third, sixth, and eighth stanzas should be read in tones 
somewhat subdued, and in slow time. The remaining stanzas maybe 
read in full, well-sustained tones, with pauses of moderate length. 

II. Note : The author served in the Mexican War, and when the 
remains of the Kentucky soldiers who fell at Buena Vista were removed 
to Frankfort and a monument erected in their honor, he wrote for the 
occasion this poem. 



XIV. HOHENLINDEN. 
By Thomas Campbell. 

1. On Linden, when the sun was low, 
All bloodless lay th' untrodden snow, 
And dark as winter was the flow 

Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

2. But Linden saw another sight, 
When the drum beat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

3. By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, 
Each horsemen drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neighed, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

4. Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven, 
Far flashed the red artillery. 
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5. But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hill of stained snow, 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

6. Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

7. The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Munich I all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry ! 

8. Few, few, shall part where many meet. 
The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier's sepulcher. 



I. Notes : The French victory at Hohenlinden took place on Dec. 
3, 1800. The French armies under General Moreau had invaded Ger- 
many, and met the Austrian army in the forest of Hohenlinden in 
Bavaria, as it was marching toward Munich, the capital. Fifteen 
thousand of the Austrians and Bavarians were killed, and a hundred 
cannon were captured. 

(6) " Hun," which is applied to the German troops, is a reference to 
the fact that Hungarians, who furnished many soldiers to the Austrian 
armies, are descendants of the Huns, a barbarous tribe that settled 
on the eastern boundaries of Austria in the Middle Ages. 

(6) The word " Frank " refers to the French. In the fifth century 
German tribes, called Franks, overran and conquered the section of 
country now occupied by France. • 
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FOUR SCENIC WONDERS OF AMERICA. 

XV. NIAGARA FALLS. 
By Anthony Trollope. 

Anthony Trollope was an English novelist, born in London in 1815. 
He has published a number of popular works, among which are " The 
Warden," "Doctor Thorne," and a descriptive work entitled "North 
America." 

1. Of all the sights on this earth of ours which tour- 
ists travel to see — at least of all those which I have seen 
— I am inclined to give the palm to the Falls of Niagara. 
In the catalogue of such sights I intend to include all 
buildings, pictures, statues, and wonders of art made by 
men's hands, and also all beauties of nature prepared by 
the Creator for the delight of his creatures. 

2. This is a long word, but as far as my taste and 
judgment go, it is justified. I know no other one thing so 
beautiful, so glorious, so powerful. 

3. I came across an artist at Niagara who was attempt- 
ing to draw the spray of the waters. " You have a diffi- 
cult subject," said I. 

4. " All subjects are difficult," he replied, " to a man 
who desires to do well." 

5. " But yours, I fear, is impossible," I said. 

6. " You have no right to say so till I have finished 
my picture," he replied. I acknowledged the justice of 
his rebuke, regretted that I could not remain till the com 
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pletion of his work should enable me to revoke my words, 
and passed on. Then I began to reflect whether I did not 
intend to try a task as difficult in describing the falls. 

7. I will not say that it is as difficult to describe aright 
that rush of waters as it is to paint it well ; but I doubt 
whether it is not quite as difficult to write a description 
that shall interest the reader as it is to paint a picture of 
them that shall be pleasant to the beholder. 

8. That the waters of Lake Erie have come down in 
their courses from the broad basins of Lake Michigan, 
Lake Superior, and Lake Huron ; that these waters fall 
into Lake Ontario by the short and rapid river of Niagara, 
and that the falls of Niagara are made by a sudden break 
in the level of this rapid river, are probably known to all 
who will read this book. 

9. All the waters of these huge northern inland seas 
run over that breach in the rocky bottom of the stream, 
and thence it comes that the flow is unceasing in its 
grandeur, and that no one can perceive a difference in the 
weight, or sound, or violence of the fall, whether it be 
visited in the drought of autumn, amidst the storms of 
winter, or after the melting of the upper worlds of ice in 
the days of the early summer. 

10. How many cataracts does the habitual tourist visit 
at which the waters fail him I But at Niagara the waters 
never fail. There it thunders over its ledge in a volume 
that never ceases and is never diminished — as it has done 
from times previous to the life of man, and as it will do 
till tens of thousands of years shall see the rocky bed of 
the river worn away back to the upper lake. 
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11. This stream divides Canada from the States, the 
western or farthermost bank belonging to the British 
Crown, and the eastern or nearer bank being in the State 
of New York. 

12. The falls are, as I have said, made by a sudden 
breach in the level of the river. All cataracts are, I pre- 
sume, made by such breaches, but generally the waters do 
not fall precipitously as they do at Niagara, and never 
elsewhere, so far as the world yet knows, has a breach so 
sudden been made in a river carrying in its channel such, 
or any approach to such, a body of water. 

13. Up above the falls for more than a mile the waters 
leap and burst over the rapids as though conscious of the 
destiny that awaits them. Here the river is very broad 
and comparatively shallow, but from shore to shore it 
frets itself into little torrents and begins to assume the 
majesty of its power. 

14. Looking at it even here in the expanse which forms 
itself over the greater fall, one feels sure that not the 
strongest swimmer could have a chance of saving himself 
if fate had cast him in among even those petty whirlpools. 
The waters, though so broken in their descent, are deli- 
ciously green. This color, as seen early in the morning, 
or just as the sun has set, is so bright as to give to the 
place one of its chiefest charms. 

15. This will be best seen from the farther end of the 
island — Goat Island, as it is called — which, as the reader 
will understand, divides the river immediately above the 
falls. Indeed, the island is a part of that precipitously 
broken ledge over which the river tumbles, and no doubt 
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in process of time will be worn away and covered with 
water. The time, however, will be very long. In the 
meanwhile it is perhaps a mile round, and is covered 
thickly with timber. 

16. At the upper end of the island the waters are 
divided, and, coming down in two courses, each over its 
own rapids, form two separate falls. The bridge by 
which the island is reached is a hundred yards or more 
above the smaller fall. 

17. We will go at once on to the glory, and the thun- 
der, and the majesty, and the wrath of the larger fall. 
Advancing beyond the path leading down to the lesser 
fall, we come to that point of the island at which the 
waters of the main river begin to descend. From hence, 
across to the Canadian side, the cataract continues itself 
in one unabated line ; but the line is very far from being 
direct or straight. 

18. After stretching for some little way from the shore 
to a point in the river which is reached by a wooden 
bridge, at the end of which stands a tower upon the rock, 
— after stretching to this the line of the ledge bends in- 
wards against the floods — in, and in, and in, till one is led 
to think that the depth of that horsehoe is immeasurable. 

19. Go down to the end of that wooden bridge, seat 
yourself on the rail, and there sit till all the outer world 
is lost to you. There is no grander spot about Niagara 
than this. The waters are absolutely around you. If 
you have that power of eye, — control, — which is so 
necessary to the full enjoyment of scenery, you will see 
nothing but the water. 
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20. You will certainly hear nothing else ; and the 
sound, I beg you to remember, is not an ear-cracking, 
agonizing crash and clang of noises, but is melodious and 
soft withal, though loud as thunder. It fills your ears, 
and, as it were, envelops them ; but at the same time you 
can speak to your neighbor without an effort. But, at 
this place and in these moments, the less of speaking, I 
should say, the better. 

21. There is no grander spot than this. Here, seated 
on the rail of the bridge, you will not see the whole depth 
of the fall. In looking at the grandest works of nature, 
and of art, too, I fancy it is never well to see all. There 
should be something left to the imagination, and much 
should be half concealed in mystery. 

22. It is glorious to watch the waters in their first 
curve over the rocks. They come green as a bank of 
emeralds, but with a fitful flying color, as though con- 
scious that in one moment they would be dashed into 
spray and rise into air, pale as driven snow. 

23. The vapor rises high into the air, and is gathered 
there, visible always as a permanent white cloud over the 
cataract ; but the bulk of the spray which fills the lower 
hollow of that horseshoe is like a tumult of snow. This 
you will not fully see from your seat on the rail. The 
head of it rises ever and anon out of the caldron below, 
but the caldron itself will be invisible. It is ever so far 
down — far as your own imagination can sink it. 

24. But your eyes will rest full upon the curve of the 
waters. The shape at which you will be looking is tha^ 
of a horseshoe, but of a horseshoe miraculously deep from 
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toe to heel; and this depth becomes greater as you sit 
there. That which was at first only great and beautiful, 
becomes gigantic and sublime, till the mind is at a loss to 
find an epithet for its own use. 

25. To realize Niagara, you must sit there till you see 
nothing else than that which you have come to see. You 
will hear nothing else and think of nothing else. At ' 
length you will be at one with the tumbling river before 
you. You will find yourself among the waters, as though 
you belonged to them. 

26. The cool liquid green will run through your veins, 
and the voice of the cataract will be the expression of 
your own heart. You will fall as the bright waters fall, 
rushing down into your new world with no hesitation and 
with no dismay; and you will rise again as the spray 
rises, bright, beautiful, and pure. Then you will flow 
away in your own course to the unbounded, distant, and 
eternal ocean. 

I. Suggestions: Here we have a description of the grand, and 
the voice should ring out in sympathy with the theme. The tones 
should ring like a bell, and carry to the ear something of the musical 
roar of the mighty falls. To read this in a subdued voice would be 

• as much out of harmony as to read the description of Phoebe's bed- 
chamber in swelling tones. Try to put yourself in harmony with the 
scene, and give your voice full swing. You should practice, particu- 
larly, reading aloud the last four or five paragraphs of this selection. 

II. Questions : Make a sketch of the Great Lakes, whose waters 
form the Niagara River. In what direction does the river flow and 
what two lakes does it connect? Through what channels do these 
waters reach the ocean ? Why does the volume of water vary but 
little ? Toward what direction do the falls face? 
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XVI. A VISIT TO THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 

By Horace Greeley. 

Horace Greeley, a famous American journalist, was born in Amherst, 
New Hampshire, in 1811, and died in New York, in 1872. In boyhood, he 
worked on his father's farm, and attended the district school a few months 
in the winter. At a very early age he exhibited a great fondness for read- 
ing. In the " Life of Horace Greeley," Parton says, " He read whatever 
he could get : but his preference was for history, poetry, and newspapers. 
He had read the whole Bible before he was six years old." When fifteen 
years of age he entered a newspaper office in Vermont, and soon learned 
to set type. In 1831, he found his way to New York City, where he 
sought employment at his trade. He started a number of papers which 
proved financial failures; and finally, in 1841, issued the first copy of 
the Tribune. Until his death, he was identified with this paper, and 
under his editorship it became one of the most widely circulated and in- 
fluential newspapers in the country. In the summer of 1859, Mr. Greeley 
made a journey across the plains to California, during which he visited 
the Yosemite Valley. 

1. The night was clear and bright, as all summer 
nights in this region are; the atmosphere cool, but not 
really cold ; the moon had risen before seven o'clock, and 
was shedding so much light as to bother us in our forest 
path, where the shadow of a standing pine looked exceed- 
ingly like the substance of a fallen one, and many sem- 
blances were unreal and misleading. The safest course 
was to give your horse a full rein, and trust to his sagac- 
ity or self-love for keeping the trail. 

2. As we descended by zigzags the north face of the 
all but perpendicular mountain, our moonlight soon left 
us, or was present only by reflection from the opposite 
cliff. Soon the trail became at once so steep, so rough, 
so tortuous, that we all dismounted. By steady effort we 
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descended the three miles (four thousand feet perpendic- 
ular) in two hours, and stood at midnight by the rushing, 
roaring waters of the Merced. 

3. That first full, deliberate gaze up the opposite 
height I can I ever forget it? The valley here is scarcely 
half a mile wide, while its northern wall of mainly naked, 
perpendicular granite is at least four thousand feet high, 
probably more. But the little moonlight that fell into 
this awful gorge gave to that precipice a vagueness of 
outline, an indefinite vastness, a ghostly and weird spirit- 
uality. Had the mountain spoken to me in audible voice, 
or begun to lean over with the purpose of burying me 
beneath its crushing mass, I should hardly have been 
surprised. 

4. We discussed the propriety of camping directly at 
the foot of the pass, but decided against it, because of the 
insufficiency of the grass at this point for our tired and 
hungry beasts ; and resolved to push on to the nearest of 
the two houses in the valley, which was said to be four 
miles distant. To my dying day I shall remember that 
weary and almost endless ride up the valley. 

5. How many times our heavy eyes — I mean those 
of my San Francisco friend and myself — were lighted up 
by visions of that intensely desired cabin, visions which 
seemed distinct and clear, but which, alas I a nearer view 
proved to be made up of moonlight and shadow, rock and 
tree, into which they faded one after another. 

6. At length the real cabin — one made of posts, 
beams, and boards, instead of rock, and shadow, and 
moonshine — was reached ; and we eagerly dismounted, 
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A SCENE IN THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 



turning out our weary steeds into abundant grass, and 
stirring up the astonished landlord, who had never before 
received guests at that unseemly hour. 
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7. The Fall of the Yosemite, so called, is a humbug. 
It is not the Merced River that makes this fall, but a 
mere tributary trout-brook, which pitches in from the 
north by a barely once-broken descent of twenty-six 
hundred feet, while the Merced enters the valley at its 
eastern extremity, over falls of six hundred and two hun- 
dred and fifty feet. But a river twice as large as the 
Merced at this season would be utterly dwarfed by all 
the other accessories of this immense chasm. Only a 
Mississippi or a Niagara could be adequate to their 
demands. 

8. I readily grant that a hundred times the present 
amount of water may roll down the Yosemite Fall in the 
months of May and June, when the snows are melting 
from the central ranges of the Sierra Nevada, which 
bound this abyss on the east ; but this would not add a 
fraction to the wonder of this vivid exhibition of the 
Divine power and majesty. 

9. At present, the little stream that leaps down the 
Yosemite, and is all but shattered to mist by the amazing 
descent, looks more like a tape line let down from the 
cloud-capped height to measure the depth of the abyss. 
The Yosemite Valley is the most unique and majestic 
of nature's marvels; but the Yosemite Fall is of little 
account. Were it absent, the valley would not be nota- 
bly less worthy of a toilsome visit. 

10. u The Dome " is a high, round, naked peak, which 
rises between the Merced and its little tributary from the 
inmost recesses of the Sierra Nevada already noted, and 
towers to a height of over five thousand feet above the 
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waters at its base. Picture to yourself a perpendicular 
wall of bare granite nearly or quite one mile high ! 

11. Yet there are some dozen or score of peaks in all, 
ranging from three thousand to five thousand feet above 
the valley, and a biscuit tossed from any of them would 
strike very near its base, and its fragments go bounding 
and falling still farther. I certainly miss here the gla- 
ciers of Chamouni ; but I know no other single wonder 
of nature which can claim superiority over Yosemite. 

12. Just dream yourself for one hour in a chasm nearly 
ten miles long, with egress for birds and water at either 
extremity, and none elsewhere save at three points, up 
the face of a precipice from three thousand to four thou- 
sand feet high, and tapering to a mere gorge or canyon 
at either end, with walls of mainly naked and perpen- 
dicular white granite from three thousand to five thou- 
sand feet high, so that looking up to the sky from it is 
like looking out of an unfathomable profound, and you 
will have some conception of the Yosemite. 



I. Definitions : Y6 sem'I t$ Val'ky, site of the National Park in 
Mariposa County, California ; (2) tdr'tu ous, winding ; (3) weird, 
unearthly, wild; (5) vis' ions, imaginary sights, specters ; (7) MSr ced', 
a river in California, 160 miles long, flowing into the San Jo a quin' 
(Ho a ken'); (11) ^ha mourn 7 , a noted valley north of Mt. Blanc, 
France; (12) ean'yon, a deep gorge worn by water courses. 

II. Suggestions on expressive reading: The reading of this 
piece of description will suggest to one the reason for the great influ- 
ence of the New York Tribune, under the editorship of Horace Greeley. 
The language is simple and direct ; there is little need of a diction- 
ary, — the words chosen being common to the speech of all. It will 
make a fine selection to read on a Friday afternoon. It is worthy of 
the most careful study. 
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THE GRAND CANYON. 
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XVII. THE GRAND CANYON. 
By C. A. Higgins. 

1. The Colorado is one of the great rivers of North 
America. Formed in southern Utah by the confluence 
of the Green and Grand, it intersects the northwestern 
corner of Arizona, and, becoming the eastern boundary of 
Nevada and California, flows southward until it reaches 
tidewater in the Gulf of California, Mexico. It drains 
a territory of 300,000 square miles, and, traced back to 
the rise of its principal source, is 2000 miles long. At 
two points, the Needles and Yuma on the California 
boundary, it is crossed by a railroad. Elsewhere its 
course lies far from Caucasian settlements and far from 
the routes of common travel, in the heart of a vast region 
fenced on the one hand by arid plains and on the other 
by formidable mountains. 

2. For many years its exact course was unknown for 
many hundred miles, even its origin in the junction of 
the Grand and Green rivers being a matter of conjec- 
ture, it being difficult to approach within a distance of 
two or three miles from the channel, while descent to 
the river's edge could be hazarded only at wide intervals, 
inasmuch as it lay in an appalling fissure at the foot of 
seemingly impassable cliff terraces that led down from 
the bordering plateau ; and an attempt at its navigation 
would have been courting death. It was known in a 
general way that the entire channel between Nevada and 
Utah was of the same titanic character, reaching its cul- 
mination nearly midway in its course through Arizona. 
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3. In 1869 Major J. W. Powell undertook the explo- 
ration of the river, with nine men and four boats, starting 
from Green River City, on the Green River, in Utah. 
The project met with the most urgent remonstrance from 
those who were best acquainted with the region, includ- 
ing the Indians, who maintained that boats could not 
possibly live in any one of the score of rapids and falls 
known to them, to say nothing of the vast unknown 
stretches in which at any moment a Niagara might be 
disclosed. Powell launched his flotilla on May 24, and on 
Aug. 30 landed at the mouth of the Virgen River, more 
than one thousand miles by the river channel from the 
place of starting, minus two boats and four men. Powell's 
journal of the trip is a fascinating tale, which tells an 
epic story of purest heroism. It definitely established the 
scene of his exploration as the most wonderful geological 
and spectacular phenomenon known to mankind, and justi- 
fied the name which had been bestowed upon it, — the 
Grand Canyon, — sublimest of gorges ; Titan of chasms. 

4. Many scientists have since visited it, and, in the 
aggregate, a considerable number of unprofessional lovers 
of nature ; but until a few years ago no adequate facilities 
were provided for the general sight-seer, and the world's 
most stupendous panorama was known principally through 
report, by reason of the discomforts and difficulties of the 
trip, which deterred all except the most indefatigable 
enthusiasts. 

5. There is but one Grand Canyon. Nowhere in the 
world has its like been found. It lies wholly in the 
northern part of Arizona. It is accessible from the north 
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only at the cost of many days of arduous travel, necessi- 
tating a special expedition with camp outfit and pack ani- 
mals. From the south it is easily reached by a branch 
of the Santa Fe Route, from Williams. 

6. The journey to the Canyon is greatly diversified in 
interest, but nothing will be encountered that could pre- 
pare the mind for transcendent scenery. Without an 
instant's warning the visitor finds himself upon the verge 
of an unearthly spectacle that stretches beneath his feet to 
the far horizon. Stolid indeed is he if he can front that 
awful scene without quaking knee or tremulous breath. 

7. An inferno, swathed in soft, celestial fires ; a whole 
chaotic under-world, just emptied of primeval floods and 
waiting for a new creative word ; a boding, terrible thing, 
unflinchingly real, yet spectral as a dream, eluding all 
sense of perspective or dimension, outstretching the fac- 
ulty of measurement, overlapping the confines of definite 
apprehension. The beholder is at first unimpressed by 
any detail ; he is overwhelmed by the ensemble of a stu- 
pendous panorama, a thousand square miles in extent, 
that lies wholly beneath the eye, as if he stood upon a 
mountain peak instead of the level brink of a fearful 
chasm in the plateau whose opposite shore is thirteen 
miles away. 

8. A labyrinth of huge architectural forms, endlessly 
varied in design, fretted with ornamental devices, fes- 
tooned with lace-like webs formed of talus from the upper 
cliffs and painted with every color known to the palette 
in pure transparent tones of marvelous delicacy. Never 
was picture more harmonious, never flower more exqui- 
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sitely beautiful. It flashes instant communication of all 
that architecture and painting and music for a thousand 
years have gropingly striven to express. It is the soul of 
Michael Angelo and of Beethoven. 

9. A canyon, truly, but not after the accepted type. 
An intricate system of canyons, rather, each subordinate 
to the river channel in the midst, which in its turn is sub- 
ordinate to the total effect. That river channel, the pro- 
foundest depth, and actually more than five thousand feet 
below the point of view, is in seeming a rather insignifi- 
cant trench, attracting the eye more by reason of its 
somber tone and mysterious suggestion than by any 
appreciable characteristic of a chasm. It is nearly five 
miles distant in a straight line, and its uppermost rims are 
three thousand feet beneath the observer, whose measuring 
capacity is entirely inadequate to the demand made by such 
magnitudes. One cannot believe the distance to be more 
than a mile as the crow flies, before descending the wall or 
attempting some other form of actual measurement. 

10. Mere brain knowledge counts for little against the 
illusion under which the organ of vision is here doomed 
to labor. That red cliff upon your right, darkening from 
white to gray, yellow and brown as your glance descends, 
is taller than the Washington Monument. The Audito- 
rium in Chicago would not cover one-half its perpendicu- 
lar span. Yet it does not greatly impress you. You idly 
toss a pebble toward it, and are surprised to note how far 
the missile falls short. Subsequently you learn that the 
cliff is a good half mile distant. 

11. If you care for an abiding sense of its true propor- 
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tions, go over to the trail that begins beside its summit 
and clamber down to its base and back. You will return 
some hours later, and with a decided respect for a small 
Grand Canyon cliff. Relatively it is insignificant; in 
that sense your first estimate was correct. Were Vulcan 
to cast it bodily into the chasm directly beneath your 
feet, it would pass for a bowlder, if indeed it were dis- 
coverable to the unaided eye. Yet the immediate chasm 
itself is only the first step of a long terrace that leads 
down to the innermost gorge and the river. 

12. The spectacle is so symmetrical, and so completely 
excludes the outside world and its accustomed standards, 
it is with difficulty one can acquire any notion of its 
immensity. Were it half as deep, half as broad, it would 
be no less bewildering, so utterly does it baffle human 
grasp. Only by descending into the Canyon may one 
arrive at anything like comprehension of its proportions, 
and the descent can not be too urgently commended to 
every visitor who is sufficiently robust to bear a reason- 
able amount of fatigue. 

13. Having returned to the plateau, it will be found 
that the descent into the Canyon has bestowed a sense 
of intimacy that almost amounts to a mental grasp of the 
scene. The terrific deeps that part the walls of hundreds 
of castles and turrets of mountainous bulk will be appre- 
hended mainly through the memory of upward looks 
from the bottom, while towers and obstructions and 
yawning fissures that were deemed events of the trail 
will be wholly indistinguishable, although they are known 
to lie somewhere flat beneath the eye. The comparative 
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insignificance of what are termed grand sights in other 
parts of the world is now clearly revealed. Twenty 
Yosemites might lie unperceived anywhere below. Ni- 
agara, that Mecca of marvel seekers, would here seem 
insignificant. 

14. Still, such particulars can not long hold the atten- 
tion, for the panorama is the real, overmastering charm. 
It is never twice the same. Although you. think you 
have spelt out every temple and peak and escarpment, 
as the angle of sunlight changes there begins a ghostly 
advance of colossal forms from the farther side, and what 
you had taken to be the ultimate wall is seen to be made 
up of still other isolated sculptures, revealed now for the 
first time by silhouetting shadow. The scene incessantly 
changes, flushing and fading, advancing into crystalline 
clearness, retiring into slumberous haze. 

15. Long may the visitor loiter upon the rim, power- 
less to shake loose from the charm, tirelessly intent upon 
the silent transformations until the sun is low in the 
west. Then the Canyon sinks into mysterious purple 
shadow, the far Shinumo Altar is tipped with a golden 
ray, and against a leaden horizon the long line of the 
Echo Cliffs reflects a soft brilliance of indescribable 
beauty, a light that, elsewhere, surely never was on sea 
or land. Then darkness falls, and should there be a 
moon, the scene in part revives in silver light, a thousand 
spectral forms projected from inscrutable gloom, dreams 
of mountains, as in their sleep they brood on things 
eternal. 
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I. Definitions : (1) -Caw eft'sian (-shan), of or pertaining to ike white 
races of mankind; (1) fdr'mldabte, exciting fear, impressing dread; 
(2) tl tau'Ie, relating to the Titans, fabled giants of mythology; (3) ep'te, 
a heroic poem, narrated in a grand style ; (3) phe" nSm'e" n5n, that which 
strikes one as strange (pi. phenomena) ; (4) In de" f &t'I ga bli, untiring, 
not yielding to fatigue; (6) stdTld, hopelessly insensible or stupid; 
(7) en sem'ble (an s'an'bl) (French), the whole, all the parts taken 
together ; (8) fret' ted, rubbed or worn away, chafed; (8) ta'lfis, a sloping 
heap of fragments of rock lying at the foot of a precipice; (14) es earp'- 
ment, a steep face or edge of a ridge; (14) c6 ISs'sal, of enormous size. 

II. Notes : (1) Yu/ma, a town in southwestern Arizona ; (8) Ml'- 
eAa el An'ge 16, Italian painter and sculptor ; (8) Bee'tho ven (Ba'to- 
yen), a Prussian musical composer. 

III. Questions and Suggestions : (1) How may an arid plain be 
said to " fence " a region ? (10) Explain " the Auditorium in Chicago 
would not cover one-half its perpendicular span." How might this be 
expressed otherwise ? (11) Vulcan, in mythology, was the god jof fire, 
who hurled the thunderbolts and made the lightning. (13) What are 
the " castles and turrets "? (13) Why is Niagara called " that Mecca 
of marvel seekers "? (14) What is it "to spell out every temple and 
peak"? (15) Why " dreams of mountains"? (15) What figure in 
** darkness falls"? (15) In "a thousand spectral forms brood . . . 
on things eternal"? In what rhetorical figure does this selection 
abound?. 

This is a grand description of the most stupendous thing of its 
kind in the world. In the expression of exalted description the voice 
should breathe out sympathy with the thought. The utterance should 
be moderate in speed, and the pauses somewhat long; thus giving the 
mind of the reader, as well as that of the listener, time to photograph 
the scenes. To read this as one might the description of a daisy 
would spoil it. Read with the lungs well supplied with breath, and 
give the words time. This should be the case particularly after the 
fourth paragraph. 

The author's purpose is to have us see in " the mind's eye " what 
he has seen with the natural eye, and to feel in the description some- 
thing of what he felt in the sight of the objects. We can help him 
greatly in this by entering into the spirit that enveloped him and 
having our voices breathe it out. 
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XVIII. THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 
By John Mcir. 
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BOILING SPRINGS, YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

1. Of the four national parks of the West, the Yellow- 
stone is far the largest. It is a big, wholesome wilder- 
ness on the broad summit of the Rocky Mountains, 
favored with abundance of rain and snow, — a place of 
fountains, where the greatest of the American rivers take 
their rise. The central portion is a densely forested and 
comparatively level volcanic plateau, with an average 
elevation of about eight thousand feet above the sea, 
surrounded by an imposing host of mountains belonging 
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to the subordinate Gallatin, Wind River, Teton, Absaroka, 
and Snowy ranges. Unnumbered lakes shine in it, united 
by a famous band of streams that rush up out of hot lava 
beds, or fall from the frosty peaks in channels rocky and 
bare, mossy and bosky, to the main rivers, singing cheer- 
ily on through every difficulty, cunningly dividing and 
finding their way east and west to the two far-off seas. 

2. Glacier meadows and beaver meadows are out- 
spread with charming effect along the banks of the 
streams, park-like expanses in the woods, and innumerable 
small gardens in rocky recesses of the mountains, some of 
them containing more petals than leaves, while the whole 
wilderness is enlivened with happy animals. 

3. Beside the treasures common to most mountain 
regions that are wild and blessed with a kind climate, 
the park is full of exciting wonders. The wildest geysers 
in the world, in bright triumphant bands, are dancing and 
singing in it amid thousands of boiling springs, beautiful 
and awful, their basins arrayed in gorgeous colors like 
gigantic flowers ; and hot paint pots, mud springs, mud 
volcanoes, mush and broth caldrons whose contents are 
of every color and consistency, plashing, heaving, roaring, 
in bewildering abundance. 

4. In the adjacent mountains, beneath the living trees 
the edges of petrified forests are exposed to view, like 
specimens on the shelves of a museum, standing on ledges 
tier above tier where they grew, solemnly silent in rigid 
crystalline beauty after swaying in the winds thousands 
of centuries ago, opening marvelous views back into the 
years and climates and life of the past. Here, too, are 
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hills of sparkling crystals, hills of sulphur, hills of glass, 
hills of cinders and ashes, mountains of every style of 
architecture, icy or forested, mountains covered with 
honey-bloom sweet as Hymettus, mountains boiled soft 
like potatoes and colored like a sunset sky. A 9 that and 
a' that, and twice as muckle's a' that, nature has on 
show in the Yellowstone Park. Therefore it is called 
Wonderland, and thousands of tourists and travelers 
stream into it every summer, and wander about in it 
enchanted. 

5. Fortunately, almost as soon as it was discovered 
it was dedicated and set apart, for the benefit of the 
people, a piece of legislation that shines benignly amid 
the common dust-and-ashes history of the public domain, 
for which the world must thank Professor Hayden above 
all others; for he led the first scientific exploring party 
into it, described it, and with admirable enthusiasm urged 
Congress to preserve it. 

6. As delineated in the year 1872, the park contained 
about 3344 square miles. On March 30, 1891, it was 
enlarged by the Yellowstone National Park Timber 
Reserve, and in December, 1897, by the Teton Forest 
Reserve ; thus nearly doubling its original area, and 
extending the southern boundary far enough to take in 
the sublime Teton range and the famous pasture lands 
of the big Rocky Mountain game animals. The with- 
drawal of this large tract from the public domain did 
no harm to any one ; for its height, 6000 to over 
13,000 feet above the sea, and its thick mantle of vol- 
canic rocks, prevent its ever being available for agricul- 
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ture or mining, while on the other hand its geographical 
position, reviving climate, and wonderful scenery combine 
to make it a grand health, pleasure, and study resort, — a 
gathering-place for travelers from all the world. 

7. The national parks are not only withdrawn from 
sale and entry like the forest reservations, but are 
efficiently managed and guarded by small troops of 
United States cavalry, directed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Under this care the forests are flourishing, 
protected from both ax and fire; and so, of course, are 
the shaggy beds of underbrush and the herbaceous vege- 
tation. The so-called curiosities, also, are preserved, and 
the furred and feathered tribes, many of which, in danger 
of extinction a short time ago, are now increasing in 
numbers. ... 

8. This is the coolest and highest of the parks. Frosts 
occur every month of the year. Nevertheless, the tender- 
est tourist finds it warm enough in summer. The air is 
electric and full of ozone, healing, reviving, exhilarating, 
kept pure by frost and fire, while the scenery is wild enough 
to awaken the dead. It is a glorious place to grow in and 
rest in ; camping on the shores of the lakes, in the warm 
openings of the woods golden with sunflowers, on the 
banks of the streams, by the snowy waterfalls, beside 
the exciting wonders or away from them in the scallops 
of the mountain walls sheltered from every wind, on 
smooth silky lawns enameled with gentians, up in the 
fountain hollows of the ancient glaciers between the 
peaks, where cool pools and brooks and gardens of pre- 
cious plants charmingly embowered are never wanting, 
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and good rough rooks with every variety of cliff and 
scaur are invitingly near for outlooks and exercise. 

9. From these lovely dens you may make excursions 
whenever you like into the middle of the park, where 
the geysers and hot springs are reeking and spouting in 
their beautiful basins, displaying an exuberance of color 
and strange motion and energy admirably calculated to 
surprise and frighten, charm and shake up, the least 
sensitive out of apathy into newness of life. 

10. However orderly your excursions or aimless, again 
and again, amid the calmest, stillest scenery, you will be 
brought to a standstill, hushed and awe-stricken, before 
phenomena wholly new to you. Boiling springs and 
huge deep pools of purest green and azure water, thou- 
sands of them, are plashing and heaving in these high, 
cool mountains, as if a fierce furnace fire were burning 
beneath each one of them ; and a hundred geysers, white 
torrents of boiling water and steam, like inverted water- 
falls, are ever and anon rushing up out of the hot, black 
under- world. 

11. Some of these ponderous geyser columns are as 
large as sequoias, — five to sixty feet in diameter, 150 
to 300 feet high, — and are sustained at this great height 
with tremendous energy for a few minutes, or perhaps 
nearly an hour, standing rigid and erect, hissing, throb- 
bing, booming, as if thunderstorms were raging beneath 
their roots, their sides roughened or fluted like the 
furrowed boles of trees, their tops dissolving in feathery 
branches, while the irised spray, like misty bloom, is at 
times blown aside, revealing the massive shafts shining 
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against a background of pine-covered hills. Some of 
them lean more or less, as if storm-bent, and instead of 
being round are flat or fan-shaped, issuing from irregular 
slits in silex pavements with radiate structure, the sun- 
beams sifting through them in ravishing splendor. 

12. Some are broad and round-headed like oaks ; others 
are low and bunchy, branching near the ground like 
bushes; and a few are hollow in the center like big 
daisies or water lilies. No frost cools them, snow never 
covers them nor lodges in their branches ; winter and 
summer they welcome alike; all of them, of whatever 
form or size, faithfully rising and sinking in fairy 
rhythmic dance night and day, in all sorts of weather, 
at varying periods of minutes, hours, or weeks, growing 
up rapidly, uncontrollable as fate, tossing their pearly 
branches in the wind, bursting into bloom and vanish- 
ing like the frailest flowers, — plants of which nature 
raises hundreds or thousands of crops a year with no 
apparent exhaustion of the fiery soil. 

13. The so-called geyser basins, in which this rare sort 
of vegetation is growing, are mostly open valleys on the 
central plateau that were eroded by glaciers after the 
greater volcanic fires had ceased to burn. Looking down 
over the forests as you approach them from the surround- 
ing heights, you see a multitude of white columns, broad, 
reeking masses and irregular jets and puffs of misty vapor 
ascending from the bottom of the valley, or entangled like 
smoke among the neighboring trees, suggesting the fac- 
tories of some busy town or the camp fires of an army. 

14. These mark the position of each mush pot, paint 
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pot, hot spring and geyser, or gusher, as the Icelandic 
word means. And when you saunter into the midst of 
them over the bright sinter pavements, and see how pure 
and white and pearly gray they are in the shade of the 
mountains, and how radiant in the sunshine, you are 
fairly enchanted. So numerous they are and varied, 
nature seems to have gathered them from all the world 
as specimens of her rarest fountains, to show in one place 
what she can do. Over four thousand hot springs have 
been counted in the park, and a hundred geysers ; how 
many more there are, nobody knows. 

15. These valleys at the heads of the great rivers may 
be regarded as laboratories and kitchens, in which, amid 
a thousand retorts and pots, we may see nature at work 
as chemist or cook, cunningly compounding an infinite 
variety of mineral messes ; cooking whole mountains ; 
boiling and steaming flinty rocks to smooth paste and 
mush, — yellow, brown, red, pink, lavender, gray, and 
creamy white, — making the most beautiful mud in the 
world ; and distilling the most ethereal essences. Many 
of these pots and caldrons have been boiling thousands 
of years. Pots of sulphurous mush, gftringy and lumpy, 
and pots of broth as black as ink, are tossed and stirred 
with constant care,, and thin transparent essences, too 
pure and fine to be called water, are kept simmering 
gently in beautiful sinter cups and bowls that grow ever 
more beautiful the longer they are used. 

16. In some of the spring basins, the waters, though 
still warm, are perfectly calm, and shine blandly in a sod 
of overleaning grass and flowers, as if they were thor- 
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oughly cooked at last, and set aside to settle and cool. 
Others are wildly boiling over as if running to waste, 
thousands of tons of the precious liquids being thrown 
into the air, to fall in scalding floods on the clean coral 
floor of the establishment, keeping on-lookers at a distance. 
Instead of holding limpid pale green or azure water, 
other pots and craters are filled with scalding mud, which 
is tossed up from three or four feet to thirty feet, in 
sticky, rank-smelling masses, with gasping, belching, 
thudding sounds, plastering the branches of neighboring 
trees ; every flask, retort, hot spring, and geyser has 
something special in it, no two being the same in tem- 
perature, color, or composition. 

17. In these natural laboratories one needs stout faith 
to feel at ease. The ground sounds hollow underfoot, 
and the awful subterranean thunder shakes one's mind 
as the ground is shaken, especially at night in the pale 
moonlight, or when the sky is overcast with storm 
clouds. In the solemn gloom, the geysers, dimly visible, 
look like monstrous dancing ghosts, and their wild songs 
and the earthquake thunder replying to the storms over- 
head seem doubly terrible, as if divine government were 
at an end. 

18. But the trembling hills keep their places. The 
sky clears, the rosy dawn is reassuring, and up comes 
the sun like a god, pouring his faithful beams across 
the mountains and forest, lighting each peak and tree 
and ghostly geyser alike, and shining into the eyes of 
the reeking springs, clothing them with rainbow light, 
and dissolving the seeming chaos of darkness into varied 
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forms of harmony. The ordinary work of the world goes 
on. Gladly we see the flies dancing in the sunbeams, 
birds feeding their young, squirrels gathering nuts ; and 
hear the blessed ousel singing confidingly in the shallows 
of the river, — most faithful evangel, calming every fear, 
reducing everything to love. 

—From " Thk Atlantic Monthly," April, 1898. 



X. Definitions : (2) gla'cier (-shSr), an immense field or stream of ice 
formed in the region of perpetual snow, and moving slowly down a moun- 
tain slope or valley; (3) geyser, a boiling spring which throws forth, at 
intervals, jets of water or mud, driven up by the expansive power of steam; 
(6) delineated, outlined by drawings; (7) hfirba'ceous (-shus), re- 
lating to herbs, — plants whose stems die, at least down to the ground, 
after blooming ; (9) ex u'bSr ance, an overflowing quantity; (9) ap'a thy, 
want of feeling; (11) se quoi'a, a species of pine known as "the big tree " 
of California ; (15) lab 6 ra to'rj-, the room in which a chemist, physicist, 
or naturalist performs his experiments; (15) sln'tSr, a loose form of 
silica deposited in cauliflower-like masses around geysers; (18) ou'sel, 
the thrush. 

H. Suggestions and Questions : The general suggestions given 
in connection with " The Grand Canyon " (see Lesson XVII) apply 
equally well here. Each is a description of the grand in nature, 
and like conditions are present in both. 

In paragraph 4, explain the meaning of, " a' that and a' that, and 
twice as muckle's a' that." What language does it suggest? 

(1) How many national parks are there in the West and which is 
the largest? (6) What is the approximate area of the Yellowstone 
National Park ? How does it compare in size with the State of New 
Jersey? (8) Give all the conditions you can recall that make this 
park a great health resort. Try to bring to your mind all the beauti- 
ful pictures made, in the comparison of the geysers with the trees of 
the forest, in paragraphs 1 1 and 12. With whom is nature compared 
in paragraph 15? As a she makes mush; as a — — she dis- 
tills essences. What figure is this? What is the feeling as you finish 
the 17th paragraph ? Why does the author add the 18th? 
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HUMOROUS SELECTIONS. 

XIX. REJOICING ON THE NEW YEAR COMING OP 

AGE. 

By Charles Lamb. 

Charles Lamb, essayist, was born in London in 1776, and died in 
Edmonton in 1834. He was one of the most brilliant, and, at the same 
time, one of the most thoughtful of humorists. He was an egotist ; yet 
so pure was his heart and so unconscious his manner, that one delights 
in his egotism. He ever revealed himself. The most popular of his 
writings now are his "Tales from Shakespeare." 

1. The Old Year being dead and the New Year com- 
ing of age, which he does by Calendar Law as soon as the 
breath is out of the old gentleman's body, nothing would 
serve the young spark but he must give a dinner upon 
the occasion, to which all the Days in the year were 
_invited. The Festivals, whom he deputed as his stew- 
ards, were mightily taken with the notion. They had 
been engaged time out of mind, they said, in providing 
mirth and good .cheer for mortals below, and it was time 
they should have a taste of their own bounty. 

2. It was stiffly debated whether the Fasts should 
be admitted. Some said that the appearance of such 
lean, starved guests, with their mortified faces, would 
prevent the ends of the meeting. But the objection was 
overruled by Christmas Day, who had a design upon 
Ash Wednesday, and a mighty desire to see how the old 
Domine would behave himself in his cups. Only the 
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Vigils were requested to come with their lanterns to 
light the gentlefolks home at night. 
• 3. -All the Days came to their day. Covers were 
provided for three hundred and sixty-five guests at the 
principal table, with an occasional knife and fork at the 
sideboard for the Twenty-Ninth of February. I should 
have told you that cards of invitation had been issued. 
The carriers were the Hours, twelve as merry little 
whirligig foot pages as you should desire to see, that 
went all round and found out the persons invited well 
enough, with the exception of Easter Day, Shrove Tues- 
day, and a few such Movables who had lately shifted 
their quarters. 

4. Well, they all met at last, Foul Days, Fine Days, 
all sorts of Days, and a rare din they made of it. There 
was nothing but Hail ! fellow Day, — well met ! brother 
Day — sister Day. Only Lady Day kept a little aloof 
and seemed somewhat scornful ; yet some said Twelfth 
Day cut her out and out, for she came in a tiffany 
suit, white and gold, like a queen on a frost cake all 
royal and glittering and Epiphanous. The rest came, 
some in green, some in white, — but old Lent and his 
family were not yet out of mourning. Rainy Days came 
in dripping, and Sunshiny Days helped them to change 
their stockings. Wedding Day was there in his marriage 
finery, a little the worse for wear. Pay Day came late 
as he always does, and Dooms Day sent word — he might 
be expected. 

5. April Fool, as my young lord's jester, took upon 
himself to marshal the guests, and wild work he made 
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with it. He had stuck the Twenty-First of June next to 
the Twenty-Second of December, and the former looked 
like a maypole siding a marrowbone. Ash Wednesday 
got wedged in between Christmas and Lord Mayor's Days. 
How he laid about him ! Nothing but barons of beef and 
turkeys would go down with him — to the great greasing 
and detriment of his new sackcloth bib and tucker. 

6. At another part of the table, Shrove Tuesday was 
helping the Second of September to some broth — which 
courtesy the latter returned with the delicate thigh of 
a pheasant. The last of Lent was spunging upon 
Shrovetide's pancakes, which April Fool perceiving, told 
him he did well, for pancakes were proper to a good fry-day. 

7. It beginning to grow a little dusk, Candlemas 
lustily bawled out for lights, which was opposed by all 
the Days, who protested against burning daylight. Then 
fair water was handed around in silver ewers, and the 
same lady was observed to take an unusual time in wash- 
ing herself. May Day, with that sweetness which is 
peculiar to her, in a neat speech proposing the health of 
the founder, crowned her goblet (and by her example the 
rest of the company) with garlands. This being done, the 
lordly New Year from the upper end of the table, in a 
cordial but somewhat lofty tone, returned thanks. He 
felt proud on an occasion of meeting so many of his 
worthy father's late tenants, and promised to improve 
their farms and at the same time to abate their rents. 

8. Then the young lord, in as few and yet as obliging 
words as possible, assured them of entire welcome and 
with a graceful turn singling out poor Twenty-Ninth of 
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February that had sat all this time mum, at the sideboard, 
begged to couple his health with that of the good com- 
pany before him, — which he drank accordingly, observing 
that he had not seen his honest face any time these four 
years, — with a number of endearing expressions besides. 
At the same time removing the solitary Day from the 
forlorn seat which had been assigned him, he stationed 
him at his own board. 

9. They next fell to quibbles and conundrums. The 
question being proposed who had the greatest number of 
followers, the Quarters Days said there could be no ques- 
. fcion as to that, for they had all the creditors in the world 
dogging their heels. But April Fool gave it in favor of 
the Forty Days before Easter, because the debtors in all 
cases outnumbered the creditors, and they kept lent all the 
year. 

10. Day being ended, the Days called for their cloaks 
and greatcoats, and took their leaves. Lord Mayor's 
Day went off in a mist as usual, Shortest Day in a deep 
black Fog that wrapped the little gentleman all round 
like a hedgehog. Two Vigils (so watchmen are called 
in heaven) saw Christmas Day home, — they had been 
used to the business before. Longest Day set off west- 
ward in beautiful crimson and gold ; the rest, some in 
one fashion, some in another ; but Valentine and pretty 
May took their departure together in one of the prettiest 
silvery twilights a Lover's Day could wish to set off in. 



I. Definitions: (1) fes'tlvalg, times of feasting or celebration; 
(2) mdr'tlfied, abased, humbled; (2) vig'Ilg, devotional watching*; 
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(3) whlrl'Iglg, anything which whirls around; (3) Shrov^ Tu«§'d&y, 
the day before Lent; (4) Lady Day, the day of the annunciation of the 
Virgin Mary; (4) Twelfth Day, the twelfth day after Christmas; 

(4) tiffany, made of a species of gauze, or very thin silk; (4) eplph'a- 
nous, pertaining to the festival celebrated on the sixth of January ; 
(4) Dooms Day, a day of sentence, day of death ; (5) bar 7 6n of beef, 
two sirloins not cut asunder at the backbone ; (7) -Can' die mas Day, the 
second of February, the day on which the candles for the altar are blessed; 
(7) ew'Srg wide-mouthed pitchers. 



XX. MR. "WINKLE ON SKATES. 
From "Pickwick Papeks," by Charles Dickens. 

1. " Now," said Wardle, after lunch, " what say you 
to an hour on the ice ? We shall have plenty of time." 

2. u Capital ! " said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

3. " Prime ! " ejaculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

4. " You skate, of course, Winkle ? " said Wardle. 

5. " Ye-yes ; oh, yes ! " replied Mr. Winkle. "I — I 
am rather out of practice." 

6. " Oh, do skate, Mr. Winkle ! " said Arabella. " I 
like to see it so much I " 

7. " Oh, it is so graceful ! " said another young lady. 

8. A third young lady said it was elegant, and a 
fourth expressed her opinion that it was " swanlike." 

9. "I should be very happy, I'm sure," said Mr. 
Winkle, reddening; "but I have no skates." 

10. This objection was at once overruled. Trundle 
had a couple of pairs, and the fat boy announced that 
there were half a dozen more downstairs ; whereat Mr. 
Winkle expressed exquisite delight and looked exquisitely 
uncomfortable. 
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11. Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large sheet of 
ice ; and the fat boy and Mr. Weller having shoveled 
and swept away the snow which had fallen on it during 
the night, Mr. Bob Sawyer adjusted his skates with a 
dexterity which to Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvelous, 
and described circles with his left leg, and cut figures of 
eight, and inscribed upon the ice, without once stopping 
for breath, a great many other pleasant and astonishing 
devices, to the excessive satisfaction of Mr. Pickwick, Mr. 
Tupman, and the ladies; which reached a state of posi- 
tive enthusiasm, when old Wardle and Benjamin Allen, 
assisted by the aforesaid Bob Sawyer, performed some 
mystic . evolutions, which they called a reel. 

12. All this time Mr. Winkle, with his face and hands 
blue with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the 
soles of his feet, and putting his skates on with the points 
behind, and getting the straps into a very complicated 
and entangled state, with the assistance of Mr. Snodgrass, 
who knew rather less about skates than a Hindu. At 
length, however, with the assistance of Mr. Weller, the 
unfortunate skates were firmly screwed and buckled on, 
and Mr. Winkle was raised to his feet. 

13. " Now, then, sir," said Sam, in an encouraging tone, 
"off with you, and show 'em how to do it." 

14. " Stop, Sam, stop ! " said Mr. Winkle, trembling 
violently, and clutching hold of Sam's arms with the grasp 
of a drowning man. " How slippery it is, Sam ! " 

15. "Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir," replied 
Mr. Weller. " Hold up, sir ! " 

16. This last observation of Mr. Weller's bore refer- 
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ence to a demonstration Mr. Winkle made at the instant, 
of a frantic desire to throw his feet in the air and dash 
the back of his head on the ice. 

17. "Now, Winkle," cried Mr. Pickwick, quite uncon- 
scious that there was anything the matter, " come ! The 
ladies are all anxiety." 

18. "Yes," replied Mr. Winkle with a ghastly smile, 
"I'm coming." 

19. "Just going to begin," said Sam, endeavoring to 
disengage himself. " Now, sir, start off ! " 

20. " Stop an instant, Sam," gasped Mr. Winkle, cling- 
ing most affectionately to Mr. Weller. " I find I've got 
a couple of coats at home that I don't want, Sam ; you 
may have them, Sam." 

21. " Thank 'e, sir," said Mr. Weller. 

22. "Never mind touching your hat, Sam," said Mr. 
Winkle, hastily. " You needn't take your hand away to 
do that. I meant to have given you five shillings this 
morning for a Christmas box, Sam ; I'll give it you this 
afternoon, Sam." 

23. " You're very good, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

24. "Just hold me at first, Sam, will you?" said Mr. 
Winkle. "There, that's right. I shall soon get in the 
way of it, Sam. Not too fast I " 

25. Mr. Winkle, stooping forward, with his body half 
doubled up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr. Weller 
in a very singular and unswanlike manner when Mr. Pick- 
wick most innocently shouted from the opposite bank : — 

26. "Sam!" 

27. "Sir?" said Mr. Weller. 
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28. " Here ! I want you." 

29. " Let go, sir," said Sam ; " don't you hear the gov- 
eruor calling ? Let go, sir ! " 

30. With a violent effort Mr. Weller disengaged him- 
self from the grasp of the agonized Winkle, and in so 
doing administered a considerable impetus to him. With 
an accuracy which no degree of dexterity or practice could 
have insured, that unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly 
down into the center of the skaters at the very moment 
when Mr. Bob Sawyer was performing a flourish of un- 
paralleled beauty. 

31. Mr. Winkle struck wildly against him, and with a 
loud crash they fell heavily down. Mr. Pickwick ran to 
the spot. Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr. 
Winkle was far too wise to do anything of the kind in 
skates. He was seated on the ice, making spasmodic 
efforts to smile ; but anguish was depicted on every linea- 
ment of his countenance. 

32. "Are you hurt?" inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, 
with great anxiety. 

33. "Not much," said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his 
back very hard. 

34. " I wish you'd let me bleed you," said Mr. Benja- 
min, with great eagerness. 

35. " No, thank you," said Mr. Winkle, hurriedly. 

36. "What do you think, Mr. Pickwick?" inquired 
Bob Sawyer. 

37. Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He 
beckoned to Mr. Weller, and said in a stern voice, " Take 
his skates off ! " 
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38. "No; but really I had scarcely begun," remon 
strated Mr. Winkle. 

39. " Take his skates off ! " repeated Mr. Pickwick, 
firmly. 

40. The command was not to be resisted. Mr. Winkle 
allowed Sam to obey in silence. 

41. "Let him up," said Mr. Pickwick. Sam assisted 
him to rise. 

42. Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the 
bystanders, and beckoning Winkle to approach, fixed a 
searching look upon him, and uttered, in a low but dis- 
tinct and emphatic tone, these remarkable words : 

43. " You're a humbug, sir ! " 

44. " A what ? " said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

45. " A humbug, sir ; I will speak plainer if you wish 
it, — an impostor, sir ! " 

46. With these words Mr. Pickwick turned slowly on 
his heel and rejoined his friends. 



I. Note: "The Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club," or 
"Pickwick Papers," from which the above extract is taken, is con- 
sidered by many critics the greatest literary work of Charles Dickens. 
It was originally published in monthly parts, its first number appear- 
ing in 1836. It was hailed with delight, and the author was regarded 
by all readers as a writer of radiant humor. Everybody was merry 
over Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller. The book is worthy of a perusal. 
It pictures certain phases of English life of that time in a faithful 
and inimitable style. 

H. Questions : What illustrations of the humorous do you find in 
"Mr. Winkle on Skates?" What lesson do you think Mr. Winkle 
learned from his experience with skates ? Is it well for a person to 
assume knowledge or skill which he does not possess? 
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XXI. THE OWL-CRITIC 
By James T. Field. 

1. "Who stuffed that white owl?" No one spoke i* 

the shop ; 
The barber was busy, and he couldn't stop ; 
The customers, waiting their turns, were all reading 
The Daily y the Herald, the Post, little heeding 
The young man who blurted out such a blunt ques- 
tion; 
Not one raised a head, or even made a suggestion ; 

And the barber kept on shaving. 

2. " Don't you see, Mister Brown," 
Cried the youth with a frown, 

44 How wrong the whole thing is, 

How preposterous each wing is, 

How flattened . the head is, how jammed down the 

neck is — 
In short, the whole owl, what an ignorant wreck 'tis I 
I make no apology ; 
I've learned owl-eology. 

I've passed days and nights in a hundred collections, 
And can not be blinded to any deflections 
Arising from unskillful fingers that fail 
To stuff a bird right, from his beak to his tail. 
Mister Brown ! Mister Brown ! 
Do take that bird down, 

Or you'll soon be the laughing-stock all over town) " 
And the barber kept on shaving. 
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" I've studied owls, 

And other night fowls, 

And I tell you 

What I know to be true : 

An owl can not roost 

With his limbs so unloosed ; 

No owl in this world 

Ever had his claws curled, 

Ever had his legs slanted, 

Ever had his bill canted, 

Ever had his neck screwed 

Into that attitude. 

He can't do it, because 

'Tis against all bird laws. 

Anatomy teaches, 

Ornithology preaches, 

An owl has a toe 

That can't turn out so I 

I've made the white owl my study for years, 

And to see such a job almost moves me to tears I 

Mister Brown, I'm amazed 

You should be so gone crazed 

As to put up a bird 

In that posture absurd ! 

To look at that owl really brings on a dizziness ; 

The man who stuffed him don't half know his 

business ! " 

And the barber kept on shaving. 

44 Examine those eyes. 
I'm filled with surprise 
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Taxidermists should pass 
Off on you such poor glass ; 
So unnatural they seem 
They'd make Audubon scream, 
And John Burroughs laugh 
To encounter such chaff. 
Do take that bird down ; 
Have him stuffed again, Brown ! " 

And the barber kept on shaving. 

" With some sawdust and bark 

I could stuff in the dark 

An owl better than that. 

I could make an old hat 

Look more like an owl 

Than that horrid fowl, 

Stuck up there so stiff like a side of coarse leather. 

In fact, about him there's not one natural feather." 

Just then, with a wink and a sly normal lurch, 
The owl, very gravely, got down from his perch, 
Walked round, and regarded his fault-finding critic 
(Who thought he was stuffed) with a glance analytic, 
And then fairly hooted, as if he should say : 
44 Your learning's at fault this time, anyway ; 
Don't waste it again on a live bird, I pray. 
I'm an owl ; you're another. Sir Critic, good day I " 
And the barber kept on shaving. 



I. Questions: Is this selection properly classified as " humor- 
ous " V Wherein do you find anything humorous in it ? 
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XXII. THE COLD-WATER MAN. 

By John G. Saxe. 

John Godfrey Saxe, poet and 
journalist, was born in Vermont, 
in 1816, and died in New York, 
in 1887. In 1843 he was admitted 
to the bar, but his fondness for 
literature soon led him into jour- 
nalism. He was editor of the 
Burlington Sentinel for six years, 
and in it first appeared many of 
his poems. He was very popular 
before lyceums, and read some of 
his longer poems, as u The Money 
King" and "Progress," to de- 
lighted audiences. Besides his 
punning poems were many more 
serious ; as " I'm Growing Old," 
"Little Jerry," and "Treasures 
in Heaven." 

JOHN G. SAXE. 

1. It was an honest fisherman, 

I knew hiiji passing well, — 
And he lived by a little pond, 
Within a little dell. 

2. A grave and quiet man was he, 

Who loved his hook and rod, — 
So even ran his line of life, 
His neighbors thought it odd. 

3. For science and for books, he said 

He never had a wish, — 
No school to him was worth a fig, 
Except a school of fish. 
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4. He ne'er aspired to rank or wealth, 

Nor cared about a name, — 
For though much famed for fish was he, 
He never fished for fame. 

5. Let others bend their necks at sight 

Of Fashion's gilded wheels, 
He ne'er had learned the art to " bob " 
For anything but eels. 

6. A cunning fisherman was he, 

His angles all were right ; 
The smallest nibble at his bait 
Was sure to prove "a bite." 

7. All day this fisherman would sit 

Upon an ancient log, 
And gaze into the water, like 
Some sedentary frog ; 

8. With all the seeming innocence, 

And that unconscious look, 
That other .people often wear 
When they intend to "hook." 

9. To charm the fish he never spoke, — 

Although his voice was fine, 
He found the most convenient way 
Was just to drop a line. 

10. And many a gudgeon of the pond, 
If they could speak to-day, 
Would own, with grief, this angler had 
A mighty taking way. 
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U. Alas I one day this fisherman 
Had taken too much grog, 
And being but a landsman, too, 
He couldn't keep the log. 

12. 'Twas all in vain with might and main 

He strove to reach the shore ; 
Down — down he went, to feed the fish 
He'd baited oft before. 

13. The jury gave their verdict that 

'Twas nothing else but gin 
Had caused the fisherman to be 
So sadly taken in ; 

14. Though one stood out upon a whim, 

And said the angler's slaughter, 
To be exact about the fact, 
Was, clearly, gin-and-water/ 

15. The moral of this mournful tale, 

To all is plain and clear, — 
That drinking habits bring a man 
Too often to his bier ; 

16. And he who scorns to " take the pledge," 

And keep the promise fast, 
May be, in spite of fate, a stiff 
Cold-water man at last ! 



I. Note : John G. Saxe is the Thomas Hood of America ; and his 
" Cold-Water Man " and " The Briefless Barrister " are as rich in 
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punning wit as are Hood's "Faithless Sally Brown" and "Nellie 
Gray." 

The pun is not the highest form of wit, but, when it is skillfully 
employed, it adds greatly to the gayety of a company. In this poem 
there is a double meaning in some phrase of nearly every stanza. 
Look out for it, and give the direct and implied meaning. 



XXIII. EARLY RISING. 
By John 6. Saxe. 

1. u God bless the man who first invented sleep I " 

So Sancho Panza said, and so say I ; 
And bless him also that he didn't keep 

His great discovery to himself, nor try 
To make it — as the lucky fellow might — 
A close monopoly by patent right. 

2. " Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed," 

Observes some solemn, sentimental owl. 
Maxims like these are very cheaply said ; 

But, ere you make yourself a fool or fowl, 
Pray just inquire about his rise and fall, 
And whether larks have any beds at all. 

3. The time for honest folks to be abed 

Is in the morning, if I reason right ; 
And he who can not keep his precious head 

Upon his pillow till it's fairly light, 
And so enjoy his forty morning winks, 
Is up to knavery, or else — he drinks. 
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4. Thomson, who sung about the " Seasons," said 

It was a glorious thing to rise in season ; 
But then, he said it — lying — in his bed 

At ten o'clock a.m. — the very reason 
He wrote so charmingly. The simple fact is, 
His preaching wasn't sanctioned by his practice. 

5. 'Tis, doubtless, well to be sometimes awake, — 

Awake to duty and awake to truth ; 
But when, alas I a nice review we take 

Of our best deeds and days, we find, in sooth, 
The hours that leave the slightest cause to weep 
Are those we passed in childhood — or asleep. 

6. So, let us sleep, and give the Maker praise. 

I like the lad who, when his father thought 
To clip his morning nap by hackneyed phrase 

Of vagrant worm by early songster caught, 
Cried, " Served him right ! it's not at all surprising 1- 
The worm was punished, sir, for early rising." 



I. Note : (4) James Thomson, a British poet ; born in Scotland in 
1700 and died in England in 1748. " The Seasons " is the title of his 
best-known poem. 

II. Questions and Suggestion : (1) Who was Sancho Panza 
and in what famous book can you read of him ? 

(1) What is meant by the phrase, " a close monopoly by patent 
right"? 

(2) " Some solemn, sentimental owl," — what figure of speech is 
here used ? 

(6) What is the "hackneyed phrase " referred to in this stanza? 
Point out what you consider humorous in this selection. 
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READINGS FROM BOOKS OF HISTORY AND 
TRAVEL. 



XXIV. COLUMBUS AT THE CONVENT OF LA RABIDA. 
By Washington Irving. 

To Washington Irving rightly be- 
longs the title of "Founder of 
American Literature." He intro- 
duced American literature to the 
" Mother Country '* and, after the 
publication of "The Sketch Book" 
in 1819, no Englishman asked, " Who 
reads an American book ? " Born in 
1783, while the British troops still 
held possession of his native city, 
New York, he lived till near the close 
of 1859 ; so that he connects Revolu- 
tionary times with those just before 
the opening of the Civil War. His 
first book, a humorous history of 
New York, was published in 1809, 
. and the last of his writings, the last 
volume of "The Life of Washington," appeared a little while before his 
death at "Sunnyside" ; so that his literary life extended through just a 
half century. Irving displays a pleasing fancy, a delicious humor, and a 
singular felicity of style. One can not go amiss in reading any of his 
numerous volumes. This selection is from "The Life and Voyages of 
Christopher Columbus." 

1. About half a league from the little seaport of Palos 
in Andalusia there stood, and continues to stand at the 
present day, an ancient convent of Franciscan friars, dedi- 
cated to Santa Maria la Rabida. One day a stranger on 




WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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foot, in humble guise but oi a distinguished air, accom- 
panied by a small boy, stopped at the gate of the convent, 
and asked of the porter a little bread and water for his 
child. 

2. While receiving this humble refreshment, the prior 
of the convent, Juan Perez, happening to pass by, was 
struck with the appearance of the stranger, and observing 
from his air and accent that he was a foreigner, entered 
into conversation with him, and soon learned the particu- 
lars of his story That stranger was Columbus. He was 
on his way to the neighboring town to seek his brother- 
in-law, who had married a sister of his deceased wife. 

3. The prior was a man of extensive information. 
His attention had been turned in some measure to geo- 
graphical and nautical science, probably from his vicinity 
to Palos, the inhabitants of which were among the most 
enterprising navigators of Spain, and made frequent 

* voyages to the recently discovered islands and countries 
on the African coast. 

He was greatly interested by the conversation of Co- 
lumbus, and struck with the grandeur of his views. It 
was a remarkable occurrence in the monotonous life of the 
cloister, to have a man of such singular character, intent 
on so extraordinary an enterprise, applying for bread and 
water at the gate of his convent. 

4. When he found, however, that the voyager was on 
the point of abandoning Spain to seek patronage in the 
court of France, and that so important an enterprise was 
about to be lost forever to the country, the patriotism of 
the good friar took the alarm. He detained Columbus as 
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his guest, and, diffident of his own judgment, sent for a 
scientific friend to converse with him. 

5. That friend, a physician resident in Palos, was 
equally struck with the appearance and conversation of 
the stranger ; several conferences took place at the con- 
vent, at which several of the veteran mariners of Palos 
were present. Among these was Martin Pinzon, the head 
of a family of wealthy and experienced navigators of the 
place, celebrated for their adventurous expeditions. Facts 
were related by some of these navigators in support of 
the theory of Columbus. 




LA RABIDA. 

6. In a word, his project was treated with a deference 
in the quiet cloisters of La Rabida, and among the seafar- 
ing men of Palos, which had been sought in vain among 
the sages and philosophers of the court. Martin Pinzon 
especially was so convinced of its feasibility that he 
offered to engage in it with purse and person, and to 
bear the expenses of Columbus in a renewed applica- 
tion to the court. 

7. Friar Juan Perez was confirmed in his faith by the 
concurrence of those learned and practical councillors. 
He had once been confessor to the queen, and knew that 
she was always accessible to persons of his sacred calling. 
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He proposed to write to her immediately on the subject, 
and entreated Columbus to delay his journey until an 
answer could be received. The latter was easily per- 
suaded, for he felt as if, in leaving Spain, he was again 
abandoning his home. He was also reluctant to renew in 
another court the vexations and disappointments experi- 
enced in Spain and Portugal. 

8. The little council at the convent of La Rabida now 
cast round their eyes for an ambassador to depart upon 
this momentous mission. They chose a pilot, one of the 
most shrewd and important personages in this maritime 
neighborhood. The queen was at this time at the mili- 
tary city of Santa Fe. There he found access to the 
benignant princess, and delivered the epistle of the friar. 

9. Isabella had always been favorably disposed to the 
proposition of Columbus. She wrote in reply to Juan 
Perez, thanking him for his timely services, and requesting 
that he would repair immediately to the court, leaving 
Christopher Columbus in confident hope until he should 
hear further from her. This royal letter was brought 
back by the pilot at the end of fourteen days, and spread 
great joy in the little junto at the convent. 

10. No sooner did the warm-hearted friar receive it, 
than he saddled his mule, and departed privately, before 
midnight, for the court. He journeyed through the 
ccmquered countries of the Moors, and rode into the 
newly erected city of Santa Fe, where the sovereigns 
were superintending the close investment of the capital 
of Granada. 

11. The sacred office of Juan Perez gained him a ready 
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entrance in a court distinguished for religious zeal ; and, 
once admitted to the presence of the queen, his former 
relation, as father confessor, gave him great freedom of 
counsel. He pleaded the cause of Columbus with char- 
acteristic enthusiasm, speaking from actual knowledge of 
his honorable motives, his professional knowledge and 
experience, and his perfect capacity to fulfill the under- 
taking; he represented the solid principles upon which 
the enterprise was founded, the advantage that must 
attend its success, and the glory it must shed upon the 
Spanish crown. 

12. It is probable that Isabella had never heard the 
proposition urged with such honest zeal and impressive 
eloquence. Being naturally more sanguine and suscep- 
tible than the king, and more open to warm and generous 
impulses, she was moved by the representations of Juan 
Perez. The queen requested that Columbus might be 
again sent to her, and, with the kind considerateness 
which characterized her, bethinking herself of his poverty, 
and his humble plight, ordered that money should be for- 
warded to him, to bear his traveling expenses, to provide 
him with a mule for his journey, and to furnish him with 
decent raiment, that he might make a respectable appear- 
ance at the court. 

13. The worthy friar lost no time in communicating 
the result of his mission ; he transmitted the money, and 
a letter, by the hands of an inhabitant of Palos, to his 
friend the physician, who delivered them to Columbus. 
The latter complied with the instructions conveyed in the 
epistle. He exchanged his threadbare garb for one more 
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suited to the sphere of a court, and, purchasing a mule, set 
out once more, reanimated by hopes, for the camp before 
Granada- 

I. Definitions: (3) nau'tleal, pertaining to the art of sailing; 
(3) mo not'6 noQs, without change or variety, (4) dlf'fl dent, distrustful, 
doubtful; (5) vet'Sr an, one who has had long experience in any service 
or art, particularly in the army or navy ; (6) def 'Sr enc g, respect, regard ; 
(6) f ea gl bll'I ty, possibility of being done; (7) aeces'slble, easy of 
approach; (8) am bas'sa d5r, an official messenger or representative; 
(8) mar'I time, connected with the sea by site, interest, or power; (8) b6- 
nlg'nant, kind, gracious; (9) jiin'to, a secret council; (11) eapac'Ity, 
ability; (12) san/guine (-gwln), confident, full of hope. 

XL Notes : (1) A league is a measure of length or distance, vary- 
ing in different countries. It is used as a land measure chiefly on 
the continent of Europe and in Spanish America. The English land 
league is equal to three English miles. The Spanish and French 
leagues vary in each country. The Dutch and German leagues con- 
tain about four English miles. 

(1) in da lu si'a (-the'a) is a large fertile region in the southern 
part of Spain. It has a soft, delicious climate, and its soil is very pro- 
ductive. 

(1) A convent, or mftn'as tSr f, is a building where those people live 
who have given up the ordinary life of the world and devoted them- 
selves to religion. The person highest in authority in a convent is 
called an Abbot, and next to him in rank is the Prior. The cloister is 
the inner court of the convent, appropriated especially to the use of the 
monks. The male members of a convent are called monks, and the 
female members nuns. The monks are called also friars, and a Fran- 
ciscan friar belongs to the order founded by Francis of As s'i'g'i, in the 
thirteenth century. 

(1) The convent of Santa Ma r'i'a la Ra b'i'da was made historic by 
this visit of Columbus, and a facsimile of it was on exhibition at the 
World's Fair at Chicago in 1893. 

m. Suggestions on expressive reading : This selection should 
be read in moderate time, with pauses of some length, and the words 
should how along as smoothly as the water in a gentle stream. 
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XXV. RECEPTION OF COLUMBUS AFTER DISCOV- 
ERING THE NEW WORLD. 

By Washington Irving. 

1. The triumphant return of Columbus from his first 
voyage to the New World was a prodigious event in the 
history of the little port of Palos, where everybody was 
more or less interested in the fate of his expedition. The 
most important and wealthy sea captains of the place had 
engaged in it, and scarcely a family but had some relative 
or friend among the navigators. 

2. Great was the agitation of the inhabitants, there- 
fore, when they beheld one of the ships standing up the 
river ; but when they learned that she returned in triumph 
from the discovery of a world, the whole community broke 
forth into transports of joy. The bells were rung, the 
shops shut, all business was suspended : for a time there 
was nothing but hurry and tumult. Some were anxious 
to know the fate of a relative, others of a friend, and all 
to learn the particulars of so wonderful a voyage. 

3. When Columbus landed, the multitude thronged 
to see and welcome him, and a grand procession was 
formed to the principal church, to return thanks to God 
for so signal a discovery made by the people of that 
place — forgetting, in their exultation, the thousand 
difficulties they had thrown in the way of the enterprise. 
Wherever Columbus passed, he was hailed with shouts 
and acclamations. What a contrast to his departure a 
few months before, followed by murmurs and execra- 
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tions; or, rather, what a contrast to his first arrival at 
Palos, a poor pedestrian, craving bread and water for 
his child at the gate of a convent I 

4. Understanding that the court was at Barcelona, 
he felt disposed to proceed thither immediately in his 
caravel ; reflecting, however, on the dangers and disas- 
ters he had already experienced on the seas, he resolved 
to proceed by land. He despatched a letter to the king 
and queen, informing them of his arrival, and soon after- 
ward departed for Seville to await their orders, taking 
with him six of the natives whom he had brought from 
the New World. 

5. The letter of Columbus to the Spanish monarchs 
had produced the greatest sensation at court. The event 
he announced was considered the most extraordinary of 
their prosperous reign, and following so close upon the 
conquest of Granada, was pronounced a signal mark of 
divine favor for that triumph achieved in the cause of 
the true faith. The sovereigns themselves were for a 
time dazzled by this sudden and easy acquisition of a 
new empire, of indefinite extent, and apparently bound- 
less wealth ; and their first idea was to secure it beyond 
the reach of dispute. 

6. Shortly after his arrival in Seville, Columbus 
received a letter from them expressing their great 
delight, and requesting him to repair immediately to 
court, to concert plans for a second and more extensive 
expedition. This letter was addressed to him by the 
title of "Don Christopher Columbus, our admiral of 
the ocean sea, and viceroy and governor of the islands 
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discovered in the Indies ; " at the same time he was 
promised still further rewards. 

7. Columbus lost no time in complying with the 
commands of the sovereigns. He sent a memorandum 
of the ships, men, and munitions requisite, and having 
made such dispositions at Seville as circumstances per- 
mitted, set out for Barcelona, taking with him the six 
Indians, and the various curiosities and productions 
brought from the New World. 

8. The fame of his discovery had resounded through- 
out the nation, and as his route lay through several of 
the finest and most populous provinces of Spain, his 
journey appeared like the progress of a sovereign. 
Wherever he passed the country poured forth its inhabit- 
ants, who lined the road and thronged the villages. 
The streets, windows, and balconies of the towns were 
filled with eager spectators, who rent the air with 
acclamations. 

9. About the middle of April, 1493, Columbus arrived 
at Barcelona, where every preparation had been made to 
give him a solemn and magnificent reception. His 
entrance into this noble city has been compared to one 
of those triumphs which the Romans were accustomed 
to decree to conquerors. First were paraded the Indians, 
painted according to their savage fashion, and decorated 
with their national ornaments of gold. After these were 
borne various kinds of live parrots, together with stuffed 
birds and animals of unknown species. 

10. After this, followed Columbus on horseback, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant cavalcade of Spanish chivalry. 
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The streets were almost impassable from the countless 
multitude; the windows and balconies were crowded 
with the fair ; the very roofs were covered with specta- 
tors. It seemed as if the public eye could not be sated 
with gazing on these trophies of an unknown world ; or 
on the remarkable man by whom it had been discovered. 
There was a sublimity in this event that mingled a solemn 
feeling with the public joy. 

U. To receive him with suitable pomp and distinction, 
the sovereigns had ordered their throne to be placed in 
public in a vast and splendid saloon. Here the king and 
queen awaited his arrival, seated in state, and attended 
by the dignitaries of their court, and the principal 
nobility of Spain, all impatient to behold the man who 
had conferred so incalculable a benefit upon the nation. 

12. At length Columbus entered the hall, surrounded 
by a brilliant crowd of cavaliers. He was conspicuous 
for his stately and commanding person, which with his 
countenance, rendered venerable by his gray hairs, gave 
him the august appearance of a senator of Rome; a 
modest smile lighted up his features, showing that he 
enjoyed the state and glory in which he came ; and cer- 
tainly nothing could be more deeply moving to a mind 
inflamed by noble ambition, and conscious of having 
greatly deserved, than these testimonials of the admira- 
tion and gratitude of a nation, or rather of a world. 

13. As Columbus approached the sovereigns rose, as if 
receiving a person of the highest rank. At their request, 
he now gave an account of the most striking events of 
his voyage, and a description of the islands discovered. 
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He displayed specimens of unknown birds and other 
animals, of rare plants, of native gold in dust and in 
crude masses, and, above all, the natives of these coun- 
tries, who were objects of intense and inexhaustible 
interest. All these he pronounced mere harbingers of 
greater discoveries yet to be made, which would add 
realms of incalculable wealth to the dominions of their 
majesties, and whole nations of proselytes to the true 
faith. 

14. When he had finished, the sovereigns sank on their 
knees, and raising their clasped hands to heaven, their 
eyes filled with tears of joy and gratitude, poured forth 
thanks and praises to God for so great a providence ; all 
present following their example ; a deep and solemn 
enthusiasm pervaded that splendid assembly, and pre- 
vented all common acclamations of triumph. 

15. When Columbus retired from the royal presence, 
he was attended to his residence by all the court, and 
followed by the shouting populace. For many days he 
was the object of universal curiosity, and wherever he 
appeared was surrounded by an admiring multitude. 
While his mind was teeming with glorious anticipations, 
his pious scheme for the deliverance of the holy sepulcher 
was not forgotten. It has been shown that he suggested 
it to the Spanish sovereigns at the time of first making 
his propositions, holding it forth as the great object to be 
effected by the profits of his discoveries. 

16. Flushed with the idea of the vast wealth now to 
accrue to himself, he made a vow to furnish within seven 
years an army, consisting of four thousand horse and 
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fifty thousand foot, for the rescue of the holy sepulcher, 
and a similar force within the five following years. This 
vow was recorded in one of his letters to the sovereigns, 
to which he refers, but which is no longer extant ; nor is 
it certain whether it was made at the end of his first 
voyage or at a subsequent date, when the magnitude and 
wealthy result of his discoveries became more fully 
manifest. 

17. It is essential to a full comprehension of the char- 
acter and motives of Columbus, that this visionary 
project should be borne in recollection. It will be found 
to have entwined itself in his mind with his enterprise 
of discovery, and that a holy crusade was to be the con- 
summation of those divine purposes, for which he consid- 
ered himself selected by Heaven as an agent. It shows 
how much his mind was elevated above selfish and mer- 
cenary views — how it was filled with those devout and 
heroic schemes, which in the time of the Crusades had 
inflamed the thoughts and directed the enterprises of 
the bravest warriors and most illustrious princes. 



I. Definitions: (1 ) pr6 dl'giofis, marvelous, wonderful; (3) slg'nal, 
remarkable; (3) ex € era'tiong, curses; (5) ae qui gl'tion, gain, acquire- 
ment; (7) mtl nl'tiong, military stores of all kinds; (7) req'uisite (rek'- 
wlzlt), necessary; (10) e&v'aleade, a procession of persons on horse- 
back; (10) qhlv'al rf, a body or order of cavaliers or knights serving on 
horseback, illustrious warriors; (10) sa'ted, satisfied; (11) In eal'eu la- 
b\e, beyond counting up, very great; (13) In ex Aaust'I h\e, unfailing; 
(13) har'bln ggrg, forerunners; (13) pr5s'e lytes, converts; (17) vis'ion- 
ftry (vlzh-), imaginary, not real. 

XL Notes: (4) Bar9eld'na and Seville are large and famous 
cities of Spain. 
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(4) The caravel of the sixteenth century was a small vessel with 
broad bows, high, narrow upper decks, and three-cornered sails, called 
lateen sails. Columbus commanded three caravels on his great voyage. 

m. Suggestions on expressive reading: This lesson is in 
marked contrast with "Columbus at the Convent of La Rabida." 
There we saw a man under the depression of repeated disappoint- 
ments, poor and sick, and asking bread for his son from the friars. 
Here is the same man, flushed with the victory of a great discovery, 
surrounded by applauding crowds, and his king and queen rising from 
their chairs of state to greet his return. Express your appreciation 
of this change by swifter movement, fuller tones, and shorter pauses. 
Imagine yourself at the scene and now telling others of it. 



XXVI. A LETTER BY CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

1. Knowing that it will afford you pleasure to learn 
that I have brought my undertaking to a successful 
termination, I have decided upon writing you this letter 
to acquaint you with all the events which have occurred 
in my voyage, and the discoveries which have resulted 
from it. Thirty-three days after my departure from 
Cadiz I reached the Indian sea, where I discovered many 
islands, thickly peopled, of which I took possession with* 
out resistance in the name of our most illustrious Mon- 
u/chs, by public proclamation and with unfurled banners. 
To the first of these islands, which is called by the Indians 
Guanahani, I gave the name of the blessed Savior (San 
Salvador), relying upon whose protection I had reached 
this as well as the other islands. 

2. As soon as we arrived at that, which as I have said 
was named Juana, I proceeded along its coast a short 
distance' westward, and found it to be so large and 
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apparently without termination, that I could not suppose 
*it to be an island, but the continental province of Cathay. 
In the meantime I had learned from some Indians 
whom I had seized, that country was certainly an island ; 
and therefore I sailed toward the east, coasting to the 
distance of three hundred and twenty-two miles, which 
brought us to the extremity of it ; from this point I saw 
lying eastwards another island, fifty-four miles distant 
from Juana, to which I gave the name Espanola. 

3. All these islands are very beautiful, and distin- 
guished by a diversity of scenery ; they are filled with a 
great variety of trees of immense height, and which I 
believe to retain their foliage in all seasons ; for when I 
saw them they were as verdant and luxurious as they 
usually are in Spain in the month of May, — some of 
them were blossoming, some bearing fruit, and all flour- 
ishing in the greatest perfection, according to their 
respective stages of growth, and the nature and quality 
of each ; yet the islands are not so thickly wooded as to 
be impassable. The nightingale and various birds were 
singing in countless numbers, and that in November, the 
month in which I arrived there. 

4. The inhabitants are very simple and honest, and 
exceedingly liberal with all they have; none of them 
refusing anything he may possess when he is asked for it, 
but on the contrary inviting us to ask them. They ex- 
hibit great love toward all others in preference to them- 
selves: they also give objects of great value for trifles, 
and content themselves with very little or nothing in 
return. I, however, forbade that these trifles and articles 
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of no value (such as pieces of dishes, plates, and glass, 
keys, and leather straps) should be given to them, al- ' 
though, if they could obtain them, they imagined them- 
selves to be possessed of the most beautiful trinkets in 
the world. It even happened that a sailor received for a 
leather strap as much gold as was worth three golden 
nobles, and for things of more trifling value offered by 
our men, especially newly coined blancas, or any gold 
coins, the Indians would give whatever the seller required. 

5. On my arrival I had taken some Indians by force 
from the first island that I came to, in order that they 
might learn our language. These men are still travel- 
ing with me, and although they have been with us now 
a long time, they continue to entertain the idea that I 
have descended from heaven ; and on our arrival at any 
new place they published this, crying out immediately 
with a loud voice to the other Indians, " Come, come and 
look upon beings of a celestial race " : upon which both 
men and women, children and adults, young men and old, 
when they got rid of the fear they at first entertained, 
would come out in throngs, crowding the roads to see 
us, some bringing food, others drink, with astonishing 
affection and kindness. 

6. Although all I have related may appear to be won- 
derful and unheard of, yet the results of my voyage 
would have been more astonishing if I had had at my 
disposal such ships as I required. But these great and 
marvelous results are not to be attributed to any merit 
of mine, but to the holy Christian faith, and to the piety 
and religion of our Sovereigns; for that which the un- 
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aided intellect ot man could not compass, the spirit of 
God has granted to human exertions, for God is wont to 
hear the prayers of his servants who love his precepts 
even to the performance of apparent impossibilities. 

7. Thus it has happened to me in the present in- 
stance, who have accomplished a task to which the powers 
of mortal men had never hitherto attained ; for if there 
have been those who have anywhere written or spoken of 
these islands, they have done so with doubts and conjec- 
tures, and no one has ever asserted that he has seen them, 
on which account their writings have been looked upon 
as little else than fables. Therefore let the king and 
queen, our princes and their most happy kingdoms, and 
all the other provinces of Christendom, render thanks to 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, who has granted us 
so great a victory and such prosperity. 



I. Notes : The letter was written by Columbus in 1493. It was 
addressed to Lord Raphael Sanchez, who was treasurer to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, King and Queen of Spain. Columbus supposed that he 
had sailed near Asia; (1) the island which he called Guana ha ni 
(Gwa na a ni') is probably Watkins Island. (2) Ju an'a (Hoo-) is now 
Cuba, and (2) Es pan o'la (£s pan yol'a) is San Domingo. 

(4) A noble is a piece of money of about a dollar and sixty-five cents 
value. (4) A blanca is a small silver coin, worth about nine cents. ' 

IE. Suggestions on expressive reading: The reading of this 
letter must impress one with the piety of Columbus and his sense of 
the true mission of life, — service in sacred things. Yet it is a sug- 
gestion of the low sense of honor among men of his time that he 
tells, without excuse, of his seizure of trustful Indians, because he 
wanted to make use of them. 

Read this letter as you would one from a friend. It is simple in 
diction and breathes an air of honesty. 
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XXVII. FUR TRADERS IN THE NORTHWEST. 
From Chapter I of "Astoria," by Washington Irving. 

1. Two leading objects of commercial gain have 
given birth to wide and daring enterprise in the early 
history of the Americas: the precious metals of the 
south, and the rich peltries of the north. While the fiery 
and magnificent Spaniard, inflamed with the mania for 
gold, has extended his discoveries and conquests over 
those brilliant countries scorched by the ardent sun of the 
tropics, the adroit and buoyant Frenchman, and the cool 
and calculating Briton, have pursued the less splendid, 
but no less lucrative, traffic in furs amid the hyperborean 
regions of the Canadas, until they have advanced even 
within the Arctic circle. 

2. These two pursuits have thus, in a manner, been 
the pioneers and precursors of civilization. Without 
pausing on the borders, they have penetrated at once, in 
defiance of difficulties and dangers, to the heart of savage 
countries : laying open the hidden secrets of the wilder- 
ness; leading the way to remote regions of beauty and 
fertility that might have remained unexplored for ages, 
and beckoning after them the slow and pausing steps of 
agriculture and civilization. 

3. It was the fur trade, in fact, which gave early- 
sustenance and vitality to the great Canadian provinces. 
Being destitute of the precious metals, at that time the 
leading objects of American enterprise, they were long 
neglected by the parent country. The French adventur- 
ers, however, who had settled on the banks of the St. 
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Lawrence, soon found that in the rich peltries of the 
interior, they had sources of wealth that might almost 
rival the mines of Mexico and Peru. 

4. The Indians, as yet unacquainted with the artificial 
value given to some descriptions of furs, in civilized life, 
brought quantities of the most precious kinds and bar- 
tered them away for European trinkets and cheap com- 
modities. Immense profits were thus made by the early 
traders, and the traffic was pursued with avidity. 

5. As the valuable furs soon became scarce in the 
neighborhood of the settlements, the Indians of the vicin- 
ity were stimulated to take* a wider range in their hunt- 
ing expeditions ; they were generally accompanied on 
these expeditions by some of the traders or their depend- 
ents, who shared in the toils and perils of the chase, and 
at the same time made themselves acquainted with the 
best hunting and trapping grounds, and with the remote 
tribes, whom they encouraged to bring their peltries to 
the settlements. In this way the trade augmented, and 
was drawn from remote quarters to Montreal. 

6. Every now and then a large body of Ottawas, 
Hurons, and other tribes who hunted the countries bor- 
dering on the Great Lakes, would come down in a squad- 
ron of light canoes, laden with beaver skins, and other 
spoils of their year's hunting. The canoes would be 
unladen, taken on shore, and their contents disposed in 
order. 

7. Now would ensue a brisk traffic with the merchants, 
and all Montreal would be alive with naked Indians 
running from shop to shop, bargaining for arms, kettles, 
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knives, axes, blankets, bright-colored cloths, and other 
articles of use or fancy ; upon all which, says an old 
French writer, the merchants were sure to clear at least 
two hundred per cent. There was no money used in this 
traffic, and, after a time, all payment in spirituous liquors 
was prohibited, in consequence of the frantic and fright- 
ful excesses and bloody brawls which they were apt to 
occasion. 

8. A new and anomalous class of men gradually grew 
out of this trade. These were called coureurs de% bris, 
rangers of the woods; originally men who had accom- 
panied the Indians in theii> hunting expeditions, and 
made themselves acquainted with remote tracks and 
tribes ; and who now became, as it were, peddlers of the 
wilderness. These men would set out from Montreal 
with canoes well stocked with goods, with arms and am- 
munition, and would make their way up the mazy and 
wandering rivers that interlace the vast forests of the 
Canadas, coasting the most remote lakes, and creating 
new wants and habitudes among the natives. Sometimes 
they sojourned for months among them, assimilating to 
their tastes and habits with the happy facility of French- 
men ; adopting in some degree the Indian dress, and not 
unfrequently taking to themselves Indian wives. 

9. Many of these coureurs de% hois became so accus- 
tomed to the Indian mode of living and the perfect 
freedom of the wilderness, that they lost all relish for 
civilization, and identified themselves with the savages 
among whom they dwelt, or could only be distinguished 
from them by superior licentiousness. Their conduct and 
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example gradually corrupted the natives and impeded the 
works of the Catholic missionaries who were at this time 
prosecuting their pious labors in the wilds of Canada. 

10. At length it was found necessary to establish forti- 
fied posts at the confluence of the rivers and the lakes for 
the protection of the trade and the restraint of these 
profligates of the wilderness. The most important of 
these was at Mackinac, situated at the strait of the same 
name which connects Lakes Huron and Michigan. It 
became the great interior mart and place of deposit, and 
some of the regular merchants who prosecuted the trade 
in person under their licenses formed establishments here. 
This, too, was a rendezvous for the rangers of the woods, 
as well those who came up with goods from Montreal as 
those who returned with peltries from the interior. Here 
new expeditions were fitted out and took their departure 
for Lake Michigan and the Mississippi, Lake Superior and 
the northwest, and here the peltries brought in return 
were embarked for Montreal. 

U. In 1762 the French lost possession of Canada, and 
the trade fell principally into the hands of British sub- 
jects. For a time, however, it shrunk within narrow 
limits. The old coureurs des bots were broken up and 
dispersed, or, where they could be met with, were slow to 
accustom themselves to the habits and manners of their 
British employers. They missed the freedom, indulgence, 
and familiarity of the old French trading houses, and did 
not relish the sober exactness, reserve, and method of the 
newcomers. The British traders, too, were ignorant of 
the country and distrustful of the natives. They had 
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reason to be so. The treacherous and bloody affairs of 
Detroit and Mackinac showed them the lurking hostility 
cherished by the savages, who had top long been taught 
by the French to regard them as enemies. 

12. It was not until the year 1766 that the trade re- 
gained its old channels ; but it was then pursued with 
much avidity and emulation by individual merchants, and 
soon transcended its former bounds. Expeditions were 
fitted out by various persons from Montreal and Mackinac, 
and rivalships and jealousies of course ensued. The trade 
was injured by their artifices to outbid and undermine 
each other ; the Indians were debauched by the sale of 
spirituous liquors, which had been prohibited under the 
French rule. Scenes of drunkenness, brutality, and brawl 
were the consequence in the Indian villages and around 
the trading houses, while bloody feuds took place between 
rival trading parties when they happened to encounter 
each other in the lawless depths of the wilderness. 

13. To put an end to these sordid and ruinous conten- 
tions, several of the principal merchants of Montreal 
entered into a partnership in the winter of 1783, which 
was augmented by amalgamation with a rival company in 
1787. Thus was created the famous "Northwest Com- 
pany," which for a time held a lordly sway over the win- 
try lakes and boundless forests of the Canadas almost 
equal to that of the East India Company over the volup- 
tuous climes and magnificent realms of the Orient. 

14. The company consisted of twenty-three sharehold- 
ers or partners, but held in its employ about two thousand 
persons as clerks, guides, interpreters, and " voyageurs," or 
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boatmen. These were distributed at various trading 
posts established far and wide on the interior lakes and 
rivers, at immense distances from each other, and in the 
heart of trackless countries and savage tribes. Several of 
the partners resided in Montreal and Quebec to manage 
the main concerns of the company. 

15. The goods destined for this wide and wandering 
traffic were put up at the warehouses of the company in 
Montreal, and conveyed in boats and canoes up the river 
Ottawa, which falls into the St. Lawrence near Montreal^ 
and by other rivers and portages to Lake Huron, Lake 
Superior, and thence by several chains of great and small 
lakes to Lake Winnipeg, Lake Athabasca, • and the Great 
Slave Lake. This singular and beautiful system of inter- 
nal seas which renders an immense region of wilderness 
so accessible to the frail bark of the Indian or the trader, 
was studded by the remote posts of the company, where 
they carried on their traffic with the surrounding tribes. 



I. Definitions: (1) €5m m6r'cial(-shal), mercantile; (1) pgl'trfeg, 
skins of animals with the fur on them; (1) ma'nia, madness, frenzy ; 
(1) adroit', skillful, clever; (1) buoy 'ant (boi'-), lively, light-hearted; 
(1) lu'era tive, gainful, profitable ; (1) hy pgr bo're an, very far north, 
or most northern, very cold ; (2) pi 6 neerg', those who go first into a 
new country to make homes; (2) preeur'sSrg, forerunners, harbingers; 
(4) avid'itj", eagerness; (5) augment'ed, increased; (8) anom'alous, 
unlike the ordinary, irregular; (8) cou'reurs de bois (koo'rurg d& bwa), 
rangers of the woods ; (8) ma'zy, winding ; (8) In tfir la^e', intertwine ; 

(8) as slm'I la ting, growing to be alike, resembling ; (8) fa 91PI ty, ease ; 

(9) 1 den'ti fied, united ; (9) li cjen'tious nestf (-shus-), lawlessness, im- 
morality; (10) €5n'flu ence, the meeting or junction of two or more streams ; 

(10) rendezvous, an appointed meeting place; (12) ar'tlflceg, tricks, 
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crafty devices; (13) a m&l ga ma'tion, union ; (13) v6 ltipttl ofis, luxu- 
rious, delightful. 

II. Note : The opening up of the fur trade in the United States was 
an important factor in the development of the great Northwest. Had 
there been no John Jacob Astor, Oregon and Washington might have 
become possessions of the English ; indeed as it was, they came very 
near passing into British hands. For the part Astor played in trans- 
ferring the fur industry from foreign into American channels, read 
the following lesson, and also "Astoria." 



XXVIII. EXPLORING THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 
Fbom "Astoria," by Washington Irving. 

1. While various companies were pushing their 
enterprises far. and wide in the wilds of Canada, and 
along the course of the great western waters, other adven- 
turers, intent on the same objects, were traversing the 
watery wastes of the Pacific and skirting the northwest 
coast of America. The last voyage of that renowned but 
unfortunate discoverer, Captain Cook, had made known 
the vast quantities of the sea otter to be found along that 
coast, and the immense prices to be obtained for its fur in 
China. It was as if a new gold coast had been discovered. 
Individuals from various countries dashed into this lucra- 
tive traffic, so that in the year 1792 there were twenty-one 
vessels under different flags, plying along the coast and 
trading with the natives. The greater part of them were 
American, and owned by Boston merchants. 

2. Among the American ships which traded along the 
northwest coast in 1792, was the Columbia, Captain Gray, 
of Boston. In the course of her voyage she discovered 
the mouth of a large river in lat. 46° 19' north. Enter- 
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ing it with some difficulty, on account of sand bars and 
breakers, she came to anchor in a spacious bay. A boat 
was well manned, and sent on shore to a village on the 
beach, but all the inhabitants fled excepting the aged and 
infirm. The kind manner in which these were treated, 
and the presents given to them, gradually lured back the 
others, and a friendly intercourse took place. They had 
never seen a ship or a white man. When they had first 
descried the Columbia, they had supposed it a floating 
island ; then some monster of the deep ; but when they 
saw the boat putting for shore with human beings on 
board, they considered them cannibals sent by the Great 
Spirit to ravage the country and devour the inhabitants. 

3. Captain Gray did not ascend the river farther than 
the bay, which continues to bear his name. After putting 
to sea he fell in with the celebrated discoverer, Van- 
couver, and informed him of his discovery, furnishing him 
with a chart which he had made of the river. Vancouver 
visited the river, and his lieutenant explored it by the aid 
of Captain Gray's chart ; ascending it upward of one 
hundred miles, until within view of a snowy mountain, 
to which he gave the name of Mount Hood, which it still 
retains. 

4. The existence of this river, however, was known 
long before the visits of Gray and Vancouver, but the 
information concerning it was vague and indefinite, being 
gathered from the reports of the Indians. It was spoken 
of by travelers as the Oregon, and as the great river of 
the West. A Spanish ship is said to have been wrecked 
at the mouth, several of the crew of which lived for some 
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time among the natives. The Columbia, however, is 
believed to be the first ship that made a regular discovery 
and anchored within its waters, and it has since generally 
borne the name of that vessel. 

5. In the meantime the attention of the American 
government was attracted to the northwest, and the 
memorable expedition under Messrs. Lewis and Clarke 
fitted out. These gentlemen, in 1804, accomplished 
the enterprise which had been projected. They ascended 
the Missouri, passed through the stupendous gates of the 
Rocky Mountains, hitherto unknown to white men ; 
discovered and explored the upper waters of the Columbia, 
and followed that river down to its mouth, where their 
countryman, Gray, had anchored about twelve years 
previously. 

Here they passed the winter, and returned across the 
mountains in the following spring. The reports published 
by them of their expedition demonstrated the practicabil- 
ity of establishing a line of communication across the 
continent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 

6. It was then that the idea presented itself to the 
mind of Mr. Astor, of grasping with his individual hand 
this great enterprise, which for years had been dubiously 
yet desirously contemplated by powerful associations and 
maternal governments. For some time he revolved the 
idea in his mind, gradually extending and maturing his 
plans as his means of executing them augmented. 

7. The main feature of his scheme was to establish 
a line of trading posts along the Missouri and the Colum- 
bia, to the mouth of the latter, where was to be founded 
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the chief trading house or mart. Inferior posts would be 
established in the interior, and on all the tributary 
streams of the Columbia, to trade with the Indians ; these 
posts would draw their supplies from the main establish 
ment, and bring to it the peltries they collected. 

8. Coasting craft would be built and fitted out, also, 
at the mouth of the Columbia, to trade, at favorable 
seasons, all along the northwest coast, and return, with 
the proceeds of their voyages, to this place of deposit. 
Thus all the Indian trade, both of the interior and the 
coast, would converge to this point, and thence derive its 
sustenance. A ship was to be sent annually from New 
York to this main establishment with reinforcements and 
supplies, and with merchandise suited to the trade. It 
would take on board the furs collected during the pre- 
ceding year, carry them to Canton, invest the proceeds in 
the rich merchandise of China, and return thus freighted 
to New York. 

9. Such is the brief outline of the enterprise projected 
by Mr. John Jacob Astor, but which continually expanded 
in his mind. Indeed, it is due to him to say that he 
was not actuated by mere motives of individual profit. 
He was already wealthy beyond the ordinary desires of 
man, but he now aspired to that honorable fame which 
is awarded to men of similar scope of mind, who by their 
great commercial enterprises have enriched nations, 
peopled wildernesses, and extended the bounds of empire. 

10. He considered his projected establishment at the 
mouth of the Columbia as the emporium of an immense 
commerce; as a colony that would form the germ of a 
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wide civilization ; that would, in fact, carry the Ameri- 
3an population across the Rocky Mountains and spread 
it along the shores of the Pacific, as it already animated 
the shores of the Atlantic. 

11. Mr. Astor now prepared to carry his scheme into 
prompt execution. He had some competition, however, 
to apprehend and guard against. The Northwest Com- 
pany had pushed one or two advanced trading posts 
across the Rocky Mountains. To prevent any contest with 
that company, therefore, he made known his plan to its 
agents, and proposed to interest them, to the extent of 
one third, in the trade thus to be opened. 

12. Some correspondence and negotiation ensued. The 
company were aware of the advantages which would be 
possessed by Mr. Astor should he be able to carry his 
scheme into effect ; but they anticipated a monopoly of 
the trade beyond the mountains, and were loath to share 
it with an individual who had already proved a formidable 
competitor in the Atlantic trade. They hoped, too, by 
a timely move, to secure the mouth of the Columbia 
before Mr. Astor would be able to put his plans into 
operation ; and, that key to the internal trade once in 
their possession, the whole country would be at their 
command. After some negotiation and delay, therefore, 
they declined the proposition that had been made to 
them, but subsequently dispatched a party for the mouth 
of the Columbia, to establish a post there before any 
expedition sent out by Mr. Astor might arrive. 

13. In the meantime Mr. Astor, finding his overtures 
rejected, proceeded fearlessly to execute his enterprise 
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in face of the whole power of the Northwest Company. 
His main establishment once planted at the mouth of the 
Columbia, he looked with confidence to ultimate success. 
Being able to reenforce and supply it amply by sea, he 
would push his interior posts in every direction up the 
rivers, and along the coast ; supplying the natives at a 
lower rate, and thus gradually obliging the Northwest 
Company to give up the competition, and retire to the 
other side of the mountains. He would then have pos- 
session of the trade, not merely of the Columbia and its 
tributaries, but of the regions farther north, quite to the 
Russian possessions. Such was a part of his brilliant and 
comprehensive plan. 

I. Definitions: (1) tr&VSrs Ing, crossing; (2) e&n'nl bal§, human 
beings who eat human flesh; (2) rav'&ge, to ruin, to destroy; (5) stu- 
pendous, astonishing, wonderful; (5) dem'on stra ted, made plain; 
(5) pr&e tl ea bill ty, possibility, feasibility; (6) duHbl ous ly, doubtfully, 
uncertainly; (6) ma tur'Ing, completing; (7) trlb'u ta ry, a stream whose 
waters flow into another stream; (8) eon verge', tend to one point; 
(8) sus'to* nance, support ; (9) ae'tu a ted, moved, impelled; (11) eom- 
pS tl'tion, rivalry ; (12) n§go tia'tion(-she-), the treating with another 
person respecting sale or purchase; (12) mo nop'6 \f, exclusive posses- 
sion; (12) fdr'mldable, alarming; (13) eom pr§ hen'slve, including 
much, or many things. 

H. Note : (1) Captain James Cook, who was one of the greatest 
of English navigators, was born in Yorkshire, England, in 1728. The 
voyage referred to in the selection was made in the years 1776 to 
1779. Its main object was to discover a passage around the north 
coast of America from the Pacific. He rediscovered the Sandwich 
Islands in 1778. When he first stopped there the natives were 
friendly to him, but on his return from his voyage to the north their 
attitude changed. On February 14, 1779 he landed to secure a stolen 
boat. The natives then attacked him with great fury, and clubbed 
and stabbed him to death. 
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XXIX. ON THE FRONTIER IN 1846. 
From " Thb Oregon Trail," by Francis Parkman, Jr. 



What a determined will can 
accomplish in the face of great 
obstacles is most clearly seen in 
the career of Francis Parkman. 
That he might see the Indian as 
he was in the days of Wolfe and 
Montcalm and before, he made 
the trip described in this selec- 
tion, undergoing hardships that 
ruined his health and left him an 
invalid for life. He did much of 
his work after his eyes had be- 
come nearly useless, and kept at 
his task when fifteen minutes was 
the longest time he could work 
without a rest. His life is an in- 
spiration to those who aspire (and 
who does not?) , but who find great 
obstacles in the way of success. 
His conduct teaches two important lessons : 1st, He who would do a 
piece of the world's work must not begrudge the time necessary for prep- 
aration ; 2d, The work being chosen, he must give himself wholly to its 
accomplishment. Having completed his college course, he gave two 
years to the study of law, that he might be able to treat the constitutional 
questions which he realized would confront him in his proposed history. 
His work chosen, neither impaired eyesight nor declining health deterred 
him from its accomplishment. His first book, "The Oregon Trail," 
appeared in 1849, and his last, " A Half-Century of Conflict," in 1892. 
The greater part of bis history is suggested in the title, "The French 
in America." He was born in Boston in 1823 and died near that city 
in 1893, fully assured that the world had bestowed upon his labors the 
plaudit, "Well done!" 




FRANCIS PARK MAN. 



l.* The spring of 1846 was a busy season in the city of 
St. Louis. Not only were emigrants from every part of 
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the country preparing for the journey to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, but an unusual number of traders were making 
ready their wagons and outfits for Santa Fe. Many of 
the emigrants, especially of those bound for California, 
were persons of wealth and standing. The hotels were 
crowded, and the gunsmiths and saddlers were kept con- 
stantly at work in providing arms and equipments for the 
different parties of travelers. Almost every day steam- 
boats were leaving the levee and passing up the Missouri 
crowded with passengers on their way to the frontier. 

2. In one of these my friend and relative, Quincy A. 
Shaw, and myself left St. Louis on the 28th of April, on 
a tour of curiosity and amusement to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The boat was loaded until the water broke alter- 
nately over her guards. Her upper deck was covered 
with large wagons of a peculiar form for the Santa Fe 
trade, and her hold was crammed with goods for the same 
destination. There were also the equipments and pro- 
visions of a party of Oregon emigrants, a band of mules 
and horses, piles of saddles and harness, and a multitude 
of nondescript articles indispensable in the prairies. 

3. The passengers on board the boat corresponded 
with her freight. In her cabin were Santa Fe traders, 
gamblers, speculators, and adventurers of various descrip- 
tions, and her steerage was crowded with Oregon emi- 
grants, " mountain men," negroes, and a party of Kansas 
Indians who had been on a visit to St. Louis. Thus 
laden, the boat struggled upward for seven or eight days 
against the rapid current of the Missouri, grating upon 
snags and hanging for two or three hours at a time upon 
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sand bars. We entered the mouth of the Missouri in 
a drizzling rain, but the weather soon became clear, and 
showed distinctly the broad and turbid river, with its 
eddies, its sand bars, its ragged islands, and forest-covered 
shores. 

4. The Missouri is constantly changing its course, 
wearing away its banks on one side while it forms new 
ones on the other. Its channel is shifting continually. 
Islands are formed and then washed away ; and while the 
old forests on one side are undermined and swept off, a 
young growth springs up from the new soil upon the 
other. With all these changes the water is so charged 
with mud and sand that it is perfectly opaque, and in a 
few minutes deposits a thick sediment in the bottom of a 
tumbler. The river was now high, but when we descended 
in the autumn it was fallen very low, and all the secrets 
of its treacherous shallows were exposed to view. 

5. In five or six days we began to see signs of the 
great western movement that was then taking place. 
Parties of emigrants, with their tents and wagons, would 
be encamped on open spots near the bank, on their way to 
the common rendezvous at Independence. On a rainy 
day, near sunset, we reached the landing of this place, 
which is situated some miles from the river, on the 
extreme frontier of Missouri. 

6. The scene was characteristic, for here were repre- 
sented at one view the most remarkable features of this 
wild and enterprising region. On the muddy shore stood 
some thirty or forty dark-looking Spaniards, gazing stu- 
pidly out from beneath their broad hats. They were 
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attached to one of the Santa Fe companies, whose wagons 
were crowded together on the banks above. In the midst 
of these, crouching over a smoldering fire, was a group 
of Indians belonging to a remote Mexican tribe. 

7. One or two French hunters from the mountains, 
with their long hair and buckskin dresses, were looking 
at the boat, and seated on a log close at hand were three 
men with rifles lying across their knees. The foremost of 
these, a tall, strong figure with a clear blue eye and an 
open, intelligent face, might very well represent that race 
of restless and intrepid pioneers whose axes and rifles 
have opened a path from the Alleghanies to the western 
prairies. He was on his way to Oregon, probably a more 
congenial field to him than any that now remained on this 
side the great plains. 

8. Early on the next morning we landed and set out 
in a wagon for Westport, where we hoped to procure 
mules and horses for the journey. It was a remarkably 
fresh and beautiful May morning. The rich luxuriant 
woods through which the miserable road conducted us 
were lighted by the bright sunshine and enlivened by a 
multitude of birds. We overtook on the way our late 
fellow travelers, the Kansas Indians, who, adorned with 
all their finery, were proceeding homeward at a round 
pace ; and whatever they might have seemed on board 
the boat, they made a very striking and picturesque 
feature in the forest landscape. 

9. Westport was full of Indians, whose little shaggy 
ponies were tied by dozens along the houses and fences. 
Sacs and Foxes, with shaved heads and painted faces, 
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Shawnees and Delawares, fluttering in calico frocks and 
turbans, Wyandottes dressed like white men, and a few 
wretched Kansans wrapped in old blankets, were strolling 
about the streets, or lounging in and out of the shops and 
houses. 

10. The emigrants were encamped on the prairie about 
eight or ten miles distant, to the number of a thousand 
or more, and new parties were constantly passing out 
from Independence to join them. They were in great 
confusion, holding meetings, passing resolutions, and 
drawing up regulations, but unable to unite in the choice 
of leaders to conduct them across the prairie. 

U. Being at leisure one day, I rode over to Independ- 
ence. The town was crowded. A multitude of shops 
had sprung up to furnish the emigrants and Santa Fe 
traders with necessaries for their journey ; and there 
was an incessant hammering and banging from a dozen 
blacksmiths' sheds, where the heavy wagons were being 
repaired, and the horses and oxen shod. The streets 
were thronged with men, horses, and mules. 

12. While I was in the town, a train of emigrant 
wagons from Illinois parsed through, to join the camp on 
the prairie, and stopped in the principal street. A mul- 
titude of healthy children's faces were peeping out from 
under the covers of the wagons. Here and there a 
buxom damsel was seated on horseback, holding over her 
sunburnt face an old umbrella or a parasol, once gaudy 
enough, but now miserably faded. The men, very sober- 
looking countrymen, stood about their oxen ; and as I 
passed I noticed three old fellows, who, with their long 
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whips in their hands, were zealously discussing the doc 
trine of regeneration. 

13. The emigrants, however, are not all of this stamp. 
Among them are some of the vilest outcasts in the coun- 
try. ' I have often perplexed myself to divine the various 
motives that give impulse to this strange migration ; but 
whatever they may be, whether an insane hope of a bet- 
ter condition in life, or a desire of shaking off restraints 
of law and society, or mere restlessness, certain it is that 
multitudes bitterly repent the journey, and after they 
have reached the land of promise are happy enough to 
escape from it. 

I. Definitions : (1) 6 qulp'ments, necessary supplies ; (1) leVee (-e), 
an embankment to prevent the overflow of a stream ; (2) Si ter'n&te \f, 
succeeding by turns; (2) nSn'de" script, not hitherto described, novel, odd; 
(2) In dls pen'sa h\e, that which can not be spared; (4) ftpaque', not 
transparent, impervious to rays of light; (4) secll merit, settlings, dregs; 
(4) treach'Sr otis, betraying a trust, faithless ; (6) en'tSr pri §Ing, reso- 
lute, active; (7) eonggn'ial (-yal), agreeable^ suited to the disposition ; 
(11) Inces'sant, continual; (12) bux'6m, jolly, frolicsome, - (12) zeal'- 
ous ly, warmly, ardently. 

H. Suggestions : In this selection there is an extended enumera- 
tion of articles and conditions, all given to bring before the reader a 
clear view of the scene as it impressed the historian. In reading it 
aloud, the pupil should proceed deliberately, giving ample time to the 
groups of words and the pauses, thus bringing the pictures clearly 
before the minds of those who listen. If the class will sometimes 
close their books, and give undivided attention to the oral reading, 
they can judge better of its quality. 

HI. Note : " The Oregon Trail " is a story of travel and adven- 
ture which gives a faithful account of the author's experiences beyond 
the Missouri in 1846. Its perusal will enable one to realize some of 
the wonderful changes that have taken place in that region within 
fifty years. 
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XXX. MONTEZUMA'S WAY OF LIFE. 
From "The Conquest of Mexico," by William H. Pbescott. 

William H. Prescott has put 
into history the warmth and the 
interest of the romance or the 
drama. He is read with as much 
satisfaction, now that Markham 
and Fiske have shown that some 
of his authorities were hardly trust- 
worthy, as he was before the begin- 
nings of critical history. While 
Parkman wrote of the French in 
America, Prescott wrote largely of 
the Spanish in America, and both 
acquitted themselves well. 

Both were defective in vision 
— Prescott almost blind — but 
each saw through the mind's eye 
with great clearness. Each has 
clothed his subjects with the inter- 
est of present association; they 
are of the Now and the Here. 
Prescott was born in 1796, and died in 1859. While he was an under- 
graduate at Harvard University, an accident deprived him of sight in one 
eye, and so affected the other that all his study had to be done through 
a reader. Thus he heard Spanish till he became a Spanish scholar ; and 
thus he heard all the events he has woven into textures of such wonderful 
beauty as are his " Ferdinand and Isabella," his " Conquest of Mexico," 
and his ** Conquest of Peru." 

1. The most luxurious residence of the Aztec mon- 
arch, at that season, was the royal hill of Chapultepec, a 
spot consecrated, moreover, by the ashes of his ancestors. 
It stood in a westerly direction from the capital, and its 
base was, in his day, washed by the waters of Lake Tez- 
cuco. On its lofty crest of porphyritic rock, there now 
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stands the magnificent, though desolate, castle erected by 
the young viceroy Galvez, at the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

2. The view from its windows is one of the finest in 
the environs of Mexico. The landscape is not disfigured 
here, as in many other quarters, by the white and barren 
patches, so offensive to the sight ; but the eye wanders 
over an unbroken expanse of meadows and cultivated 
fields, waving with rich harvests of European grain. 
Montezuma's gardens stretched for miles around the 
base of the hill. 

3. Two statues of that monarch and his father, cut in 
has relief in the porphyry, were spared till the middle of 
the last century ; and the grounds are still shaded by 
gigantic cypresses, more than fifty feet in circumference, 
which were centuries old at the time of the Conquest. 
The place is now a tangled wilderness of wild shrubs, 
where the myrtle mingles its dark, glossy leaves with the 
red berries and delicate foliage of the pepper tree. 

4. Surely, there is no spot better suited to awaken 
meditation on the past ; none, where the traveler, as he 
sits under those stately cypresses, gray with the moss of 
ages, can so fitly ponder on the sad destinies of the 
Indian races, and the monarch who once held his courtly 
revels under the shadow of their branches. 

5. The palace was supplied with numerous baths, and 
Montezuma set the example, in his own person, of fre- 
quent ablutions. He bathed at least once, and changed 
his dress four times, it is said, every day. He never put 
on the same apparel a second time, but gave it away to 
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his attendants. Queen Elizabeth, with a similar taste for 
costume, showed a less princely spirit in hoarding her 
discarded suits. Her wardrobe was, probably, somewhat 
more costly than that of the Indian emperor. 

6. Besides his numerous female retinue, the halls and 
antechambers were filled with nobles in constant attend- 
ance on his person, who served also as a sort of body- 
guard. It had been usual for plebeians of merit to fill 
certain offices in the palace. But the haughty Monte- 
zuma refused to be waited upon by any but men of noble 
birth. They were not unfrequently the sons of the great 
chiefs, and remained as hostages in the absence of their 
fathers ; thus serving the double purpose of security and 
state. 

7. His meals the emperor took alone. The well- 
matted floor of a large saloon was covered with hun- 
dreds of dishes. Sometimes Montezuma himself, but 
more frequently his steward, indicated those which he 
preferred, and which were kept hot by means of chafing 
dishes. The royal bill of fare comprehended, besides 
domestic animals, game from the distant forests, and 
fish which, the day before, were swimming in the Gulf 
of Mexico. They were dressed in manifold ways, for the 
Aztec artistes, as we have already had occasion to notice, 
had penetrated deep into the mysteries of culinary science. 

8. The meats were served by the attendant nobles, 
who then resigned the office of waiting on the monarch to 
maidens selected for their personal grace and beauty. . A 
screen of richly gilt and carved wood was drawn around 
him, so as to conceal him from vulgar eyes during the 
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repast. He was seated on a cushion, and the dinner was 
served on a low table covered with a delicate cotton cloth. 
The dishes were of the finest ware of Cholula. He had a 
service of gold, which was reserved for religious celebra- 
tions. Indeed, it would scarcely have comported with even 
his princely revenues to have used it on ordinary occa- 
sions, when his table equipage was not allowed to appear 
a second time, but was given away to his attendants. 

9. The saloon was lighted by torches made of a resi- 
nous wood, which sent forth a sweet odor and, probably, 
not a little smoke, as they burned. At his meal, he was 
attended by five or six of his ancient counselors, who 
stood at a respectful distance, answering his questions, 
and occasionally rejoiced by some of the viands with which 
he complimented them from his table. 

10. This course of solid dishes was succeeded by 
another of sweetmeats and pastry, for which the Aztec 
cooks, provided with the important requisites of maize* 
flour, eggs, and the rich sugar of the aloe, were famous. 
Two girls were occupied at the farther end of the apart- 
ment, during dinner, in preparing fine rolls and wafers, 
with which they garnished the board from time to time. 
The emperor took no other beverage than a potation of 
chocolate, flavored with vanilla and other spices, and so 
prepared as to be reduced to a froth of the consistency 
of honey, which gradually dissolved in the mouth. 

11. The general arrangement of the meal seems to have 
been not very unlike that of Europeans. But no prince 
in Europe could boast a dessert which could compare with 
that of the Aztec emperor. For it was gathered fresh 
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from the most opposite climes ; and his board displayed 
the products of his own temperate region, and the lus- 
cious fruits of the tropics, plucked, the day previous, from 
the green groves of the lowlands, and transmitted with 
the speed of steam, by means of couriers, to the capital. 
It was as if some kind fairy should crown our banquets 
with the spicy products that but yesterday were growing 
in a sunny isle of the far-off Indian seas. 

12. After the royal appetite was appeased, water was 
handed to him by the attendants in a silver basin, in the 
same manner as had been done before commencing his 
meal ; for the Aztecs were as constant in their ablutions, 
at these times, as any nation of the East. 

13. Sometimes he amused himself with his jester ; for 
the Indian monarch had his jesters, as well as his more 
refined brethren of Europe at that day. Indeed, he used 
to say, that more instruction was to be gathered from 
them than from wiser men, for they dared to tell the 
truth. At other times, he witnessed the graceful dances 
of his women, or took delight in listening to music, — if 
the rude minstrelsy of the Mexicans deserve that name, 
— accompanied by a chant, in slow and solemn cadence, 
celebrating the heroic deeds of great Aztec warriors, or of 
his own princely line. 

14. When he had sufficieixtly refreshed his spirits with 
these diversions, he composed himself to sleep, for in his 
siesta he was as regular as a Spaniard. On awaking, he 
gave audience to ambassadors from foreign states, or his 
own tributary cities, or to such caziques as had suits to 
prefer to him. They were introduced by the young nobles 
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in attendance, and, whatever might be their rank, unless 
of the blood royal, they were obliged to submit to the 
humiliation of shrouding their rich dresses under the 
coarse mantle of nequen, and entering barefooted, with 
downcast eyes, into the presence. The emperor addressed 
few and brief remarks to the suitors, answering them 
generally by his secretaries ; and the parties retired with 
the same reverential obeisance, taking care to keep their 
faces turned toward the monarch. Well might Cortez 
exclaim, that no court, whether of the Grand Seignior or 
any other infidel, ever displayed so pompous and elabo- 
rate a ceremonial. 

15. Such is the picture of Montezuma's domestic estab- 
lishment and way of living, as delineated by the con- 
querors and their immediate followers, who had the best 
means of information ; too highly colored, it may be, by 
the proneness to exaggerate, which was natural to those 
who first witnessed a spectacle so striking to the imagina- 
tion, so new and unexpected. I have thought it best to 
present the full details, trivial though they may seem to 
the reader, as affording a curious picture of manners, so 
superior in point of refinement to those of the other ab- 
original tribes on the North American continent. Nor 
are they, in fact, so trivial, when we reflect that, in these 
details of private life, we possess a surer measure of civil- 
ization, than in those of a public nature. 

16. In surveying them we are strongly reminded of 
the civilization of the East ; not of that higher, intellec- 
tual kind which belonged to the more polished Arabs and 
the Persians, but that semi-civilization which has dis- 
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tinguished, for example, the Tartar races, among whom 
art, and even science, have made, indeed, some progress in 
their adaptation to material wants and sensual gratifica- 
tion, but little in reference to the higher and more 
ennobling interests of humanity. 

17. It is characteristic of such a people, to find a 
puerile pleasure in a dazzling and ostentatious pageantry; 
to mistake show for substance ; vain pomp for power ; to 
hedge round the throne itself with barren and burden- 
some ceremonial, the counterfeit of real majesty. 

18. Even this, however, was an advance in refinement, 
compared with the rude manners of the earlier Aztecs. 
The change may, doubtless, be referred in some degree to 
the personal influence of Montezuma. In bis younger 
days, he had tempered the fierce habits of the soldier with 
the milder profession of religion. In later life, he had 
withdrawn himself still more from the brutalizing occupa- 
tions of war, and his manners acquired a refinement tinc- 
tured, it may be added, with an effeminacy, unknown to 
his martial predecessors. 

19. The condition of the empire, too, under his reign, 
was favorable to this change. The dismemberment of the 
Tezcucan kingdom had left the Aztec monarchy without 
a rival ; and it soon spread its colossal arms over the 
farthest limits of Anahuac. The aspiring mind of Monte- 
zuma rose with the acquisition of wealth and power ; and 
he displayed the consciousness of new importance by the 
assumption of unprecedented state. He affected a reserve 
unknown to his predecessors ; withdrew his person from 
the vulgar eye, and fenced himself round with an elabo- 
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rate and courtly etiquette. When he went abroad, it was 
in state, on some public occasion, usually to the great 
temple, to take part in the religious services ; and, as he 
passed along, he exacted from his people, as we have seen, 
the homage of an adulation worthy of an Oriental despot. 
20. His haughty demeanor touched the pride of his 
more potent vassals, particularly those who, at a distance, 
felt themselves nearly independent of his authority. His 
exactions, demanded by the profuse expenditure of his 
palace, scattered broadcast the seeds of discontent ; and, 
while the empire seemed towering in. its most palmy and 
prosperous state, the canker had eaten deepest into its 
heart. 

I. Definitions: (1) eon'se era ted, dedicated, devoted, made sacred; 
(1) pdr phy rifle, characterized by the presence of distinct crystals, as of 
feldspar or quartz; (1) viceroy, the governor of a country, ruling in the 
king's name; (6) ret'Inuc, a train of attendants ; (7) chafing dish, a 
dish used for cooking on the table or for keeping food warm; (7) mani- 
fold, various in kind or quality ; (7) eii'li n& rf, relating to the art of 
cooking; (10) gar'nished (t), ornamented, as dishes, jwith something laid 
about them; (14) si es'ta, a short sleep taken after dinner; (14) ea ziques' 
(-zeks'), chiefs or petty kings among the Indians; (14) obei'sance, an 
expression of deference or respect; (15) prone'ness, tendency; (17) pu'- 
Srlle, childish, trifling, silly; (17) pag'eant r^, splendor; (18) gffem'i- 
na <$, softness* weakness ; (20) vas'salg, subjects, dependents. 

XL Pronounce : (1) Cha pul te pee' ; (1) Tez eu'eo (tes-) ; (1) Gal'' 
vez(-veth); (8) Cho lu'la ; (14) -Gor'teg ; (14) Sei>n'ior (-yer). 

III. Suggestions and Question: This selection is a description 
of gorgeous scenes, and the style is in keeping with it. The sentences 
are somewhat long, and polysyllabic words abound. The chapter is a 
fine setting forth of the foolish extravagance of a silly man. It should 
be read in full tones, time being given to bring out in clearness the 
many pictures. 

(16) What is meant by " the Tartar races " ? 
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SPECIMENS OF FORENSIC ELOQUENCE. 

XXXI. RIENZI'S ADDRESS. 
By Mary Russell Mitford. 

Miss Mitford was born in England in 1786. She was the author of a 
large number of literary works. Some of her tragedies were produced 
by the leading actors of her day, and enjoyed great popular favor. 

This selection is taken from " Rienzi," a tragedy that was put on the 
stage in London in 1828, whose title is the name of its leading character. 
Its scene is laid in Rome about the middle of the fourteenth century. 
At that time Rome had long ceased to be " the mistress of the world." 
The bulk of her once broad dominions had passed under the control of 
foreign invaders, and what remained was now held by "petty tyrants 
and feudal despots." 

1. Friends ! 

I come not here to talk. Ye know too well 
The story of our thraldom. We are slaves ! 
The bright sun rises to his course, and lights 
A race of slaves ! He sets, and his last beams 
Fall on a slave ; not such as, swept along 
By the full tide of power, the conqueror led 
To crimson glory and undying fame, — 
But base, ignoble slaves ! slaves to a horde 
Of petty tyrants, feudal despots, lords 
Rich in some dozen paltry villages ; 
Strong in some hundred spearmen ; only great 
In that strange spell, — a name. 

2. Each hour, dark fraud, 
Or open rapine, or protected murder, 

Cries out against them. But this very day, 
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An honest man, my neighbor — there he stands — • 
Was struck, — struck like a dog, by one who wore 
The badge of Ursini ; because, forsooth, 
He tossed not high his ready cap in air, 
Nor lifted up his voice in servile shouts, 
At sight of that great ruffian ! Be we men, 
And suffer such dishonor ? — men, and wash not 
The stain away in blood ? 

3. Such shames are common. 
I have known deeper wrongs. I, that speak to ye, — 
I had a brother once, a gracious boy, 

Full of gentleness, of calmest hope, 

Of sweet and quiet joy : there was the look 

Of heaven upon his face, which limners give 

To the beloved disciple. How I loved 

That gracious boy ! Younger by fifteen years, 

Brother at once and son ! He left my side, 

A summer bloom on his fair cheeks, a smile 

Parting his innocent lips. In one short hour 

The pretty, harmless boy was slain ! I saw 

The corse, the mangled corse, and then I cried 

For vengeance I Rouse, ye Romans! Rouse, ye slaves ! 

Have ye brave sons ? Look in the next fierce brawl 

To see them die ! Have ye fair daughters ? Look 

To see them live, torn from your arms, distained, 

Dishonored ; and, if you dare call for justice, 

Be answered by the lash ! 

4. Yet this is Rome, 
That sat on her seven hills, and from her throne 
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Of beauty ruled the world ! Yet we are Romans. 

Why, in that elder day to be a Roman 

Was greater than a king. And once again, — 

Hear me, ye walls that echoed to the tread 

Of either Brutus ! — once again I swear 

The Eternal City shall be free I 

Her sons shall walk with princes ! 



I. Definitions: (1) thral'dom, the state of being a thrall or slave; 
(2) rap'Ing, the seizing and carrying away of things by force; (2) s€rv'- 
Ile, slavish, cringing; (3) llm'nerg, painters of portraits; (3) edrs*, the 
dead body of a human being. 

II. Note : Ri en'zi (R£ en'ze) was an Italian patriot. In 1347 he 
led a revolution at Rome which overthrew the power of the aristoc- 
racy, and introduced beneficial reforms in the government. Rienzi 
was placed in control of the government of the city, under the title 
of tribune of the people. He soon became arbitrary and arrogant, 
however, and was expelled from Rome. On his return in 1354, his 
conduct provoked a riot in which he was killed. 

m. Questions and Suggestions : In what style of composition 
is " Rienzi's Address " written ? What other specimens of this style 
of composition can you find in this book ? How many syllables vl 
each full line? How many poetic feet? Which syllable of each foot 
is accented? Explain the meaning of the expression, "to crimson 
glory and undying fame," in the first stanza. 

How do you determine what tones to employ in reading this selec- 
tion ? What variation in tones and rate of utterance would you make 
in reading the second and third stanzas ? To which lines in the third 
stanza would you give special emphasis ? 

There are few, if any, selections better adapted to elocutionary 
drill than this one. The pupil should become thoroughly familiar 
with its language, so that the whole attention can be centered on its 
oral expression. Also, he should see " in his mind's eye " the audi- 
ence that Rienzi was addressing, and then, putting himself in his 
place, he must fit his tones, gestures, and rate of utterance to the 
conditions. 
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XXXII. BRUTUS TO THE ROMAN POPULACE. 

From "Julius Cjesar," Act III, Scene II, by William Shake- 
speare. 




WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 



The greatest dramatic genius that ever lived was William Shakespeare, 
who was born at Stratford-on-Avon, England, in 1564, and died in 1616. 
Little is known of his childhood and early youth. In his nineteenth year 
he was married to Anne Hathaway, and three years thereafter he went 
to London, where he became in turn an actor, theatrical manager, and 
dramatic author. 
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His writings include a large number of sonnets, poems, and plays, — 
the latter the most famous in the world's literature. The English his- 
torian Hallam says of him : " The name of Shakespeare is the greatest in 
our literature, — it is the greatest in all literature. No man ever came 
near him in the creative powers of the mind; no man ever had such 
strength at once and such variety of imagination." 

" Julius Caesar," like several other of his plays, is semi-historical in 
character. Its scene is laid in Rome, 44 b.c, and its chief characters were 
prominent men at the time Caesar was assassinated in the senate house 
by Brutus, Cassius (-Cash' i us), and other members of the Roman Senate. 

The eloquence of the address which the patriotic Brutus delivered to 
the Roman populace is only equaled by the masterly appeal which the 
adroit Antony made to the same audience after Caesar's body had been 
borne into the forum. 

[Scene : the Forum in Rome; Brutus, Cassius, and a 
throng of Citizens enter.] 

Citizens. We will be satisfied ; let us be satisfied. 

Brutus. Then follow me, and give me audience, 
friends. — 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 
And part the numbers. — 

Those that will hear me speak, let them stay here ; 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him ; 
And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Caesar's death. 

1 Cit. I will hear Brutus speak. 

2 Cit. I will hear Cassius ; and compare their reasons, 
When severally we hear them rendered. 

[Exit Cassius, with some of the Citizens. Brutus goes 
into the Rostrum.] 

3 Cit. The noble Brutus is ascended : silence I 
Brutus. Be patient till the last. 
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Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my 
cause, and be silent, that you may hear ; believe me for 
mine honor, and have respect to mine honor, that you 
may believe ; censure me in your wisdom, and awake 
your senses, that you may the better judge. If there be 
any in this assembly, any dear friend of Caesar's, to him I 
say, that Brutus' love to Caesar was no less than his. If, 
then, that friend demand why Brutus rose against Caesar, 
this is my answer, — Not that I loved Caesar less, but that 
I loved Rome more. Had you rather Caesar were living, 
and die all slaves, than that Caesar were dead, to live all 
freemen? As Caesar loved me, I weep for him; as he 
was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honor 
him; but, as he was ambitious, I slew him. There is 
tears for his love ; joy for his fortune ; honor for his 
valor ; and death for his ambition. Who is here so base, 
that would be a bondman? If any, speak; for him have 
I offended. Who is here so rude, that would not be a 
Roman ? If any, speak ; for him have I offended. Who 
is here so vile, that will not love his country? If any, 
speak ; for him have I offended. I pause for a reply. 

Citizens. None, Brutus, none. 

Brutus. Then none have I offended. I have done no 
more to Caesar than you shall do to Brutus. The ques- 
tion of his death is enrolled in the Capitol ; his glory not 
extenuated, wherein he was worthy, nor his offenses 
enforced, for which he suffered death. Here comes his 
body, mourned by Mark Antony: who, though he had 
no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit of his dy- 
ing, a place in the commonwealth ; as which of you shall 
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not? With this I depart, — that, as I slew my best lover 
for the good of Rome, I have the same dagger for myself, 
when it shall please my country to need my death. 

[Enter Antony and others with Caesar's body.] 

Citizens. Live, Brutus I live, live I 

1 Cit. Bring him with triumph home unto his house. 

2 Cit. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 

3 Cit. Let him be Caesar. 

4 Cit. Caesar's better parts 
Shall now be crowned in IJrutus. 

1 Cit. We'll bring him to his house with shouts and 

clamors. 
Brutus. My countrymen, — 

2 Cit. Peace ! silence I Brutus speaks. 
1 Cit. Peace, ho I 
Brutus. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 

And, for my sake, stay here with Antony : 
Do grace to Caesar's corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Caesar's glories, which Mark Antony, 
By our permission, is allow'd to make. 
I do entreat you, not a man depart, 

Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. [Exit. 

1 Cit. Stay, ho ! and let us hear Mark Antony. 

3 Cit. Let him go up into the public chair ; 
We'll hear him. — Noble Antony, go up. 

Ant. For Brutus' sake, I am beholden to you. [Ascends. \ 

4 Cit. What does he say of Brutus ? i 
3 Cit. He says, for Brutus' sake, | 

He finds himself beholden to us all. 
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4 Cit. 'Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus here. 

1 Cit. This CaBsar was a tyrant, 

3 Cit. Nay, that's certain : 

We are bless'd that Rome is rid of him. 

2 Cit. Peace I let us hear what Antony can say. 
Antony . You gentle Romans, — 

Citizens. Peace, ho 1 let us hear him. 



I. Notes : The Fo'rum was a public place in Rome where causes 
were judicially tried aud orations delivered to the people. It was 
there that Brutus addressed the public and gave " reasons of Caesar's 
death." 

The -C&p'l t&l at Rome was the temple of Jupiter ; it was located 
on one of the seven hills, and was the building in which the Senate 
met. It was in the Capitol, and during a session of the Senate, that 
Caesar was killed by the conspirators. Shortly after his death his 
body was carried by Mark Antony and other friends of Caesar's to 
the Forum. 

n. Suggestions and Questions : In order to render this selection 
from "Julius Caesar" with success, the reader must have prepared 
every line of it by careful study ; and also he must be able to picture 
in his imagination the different speakers and the circumstances under 
which they are acting. This preparation is necessary to get the thought, 
and then drill is required that, appropriate gestures, tones, and inflec- 
tions may be employed in giving the thought to the hearer. 

Why do you think Brutus and Cassius agreed that " public reasons 
shall be rendered of Caesar's death " ? What reasons did Brutus give 
for " rising against Caesar " ? What effect did these reasons have on the 
citizens who heard Brutus' address? Were they satisfied that Brutus 
had acted from high and patriotic motives ? Why do you think so ? 
What impression of the character of Brutus do you get from his 
address? 

Compare the address of Brutus with that of Antony which is 
given in the next lesson. Remember that both addresses were deliv- 
ered to the same people and note the results. Can you explain why 
Brutus carried his hearers with him ? 
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XXXIII. ANTONY TO THE ROMAN POPULACE. 
From "Julius Cjesar," Act III, Scene II, continued. 

Antony. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your 
ears ; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones ; 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Caesar was ambitious : 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Caesar answered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest, — 
For Brutus is an honorable man, 
So are they all, all honorable men, — 
Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 
He was my friend, faithful and just to me : 
But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 
When that thd poor have cried, Caesar hath wept ; 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff. 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 
And Brutus is an honorable man. 
You all did see, that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 
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And, sure, he is an honorable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, — not without cause : 

What cause withholds you, then, to mourn for him ? 

judgment, thou art fled to brutish beasts, 

And men have lost their reason ! — Bear with me ; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 

1 Cit. Methinks, there is much reason in his sayings. 

2 Cit. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Caesar has had great wrong. 

3 Cit. Has he, masters? 

1 fear there will a worse come in his place. 

4 Cit. Marked ye his words ? He would not take the 

crown ; 
Therefore 'tis certain he was not ambitious. 

1 Cit. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 

2 Cit. Poor soul I his eyes are red as fire with weeping. 

3 Cit. There's not a nobler man in Rome than Antony. 

4 Cit. Now mark him ; he begins again to speak. 
Antony. But yesterday the word of Caesar might 

Have stood against the world : now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

masters ! if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honorable men. 

I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you, 
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Than I will wrong such honorable men. 

But here's a parchment, with the seal of Caesar ; 

I found it in his closet, — 'tis his will. 

Let but the commons hear this testament, — 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read, — 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's wounds. 

And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 

t)nto their issue. 

4 Oit. We'll hear the will : read it, Mark Antony. 

All. The will, the will I we will hear Caesar's will. 

Antony. Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it; 
It is not meet you know how Caesar loved you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 
'Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 
For if you should, O, what would come of it ? 

4 Oit. Read the will ! we'll hear it, Antony I 
You shall read us the will ! Caesar's will ! 

Antony. Will you be patient? Will you stay awhile ? 
I have o'ershot myself to tell you of it. 
I fear I wrong the honorable men 
Whose daggers have stabbed Caesar : I do fear it. 

4 Oit. They were traitors ! Honorable men ! 

All. The will I the testament ! 

2 Oit. They were villains, murderers I The will I Read 
the will! 
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Antony. You will compel me, then, to read the will? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? And will you give me leave ? 

All. Come down. 

2 Oit. Descend. 

3 Oit. You shall have leave. [Re comes down. 

4 Oit. A ring : stand round. 

1 Oit. Stand from the hearse ; stand from the body. 

2 Oit. Room for Antony ! most noble Antony ! 
Antony. Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far off. 
Citizens. Stand back ! room ! bear back ! 

Antony. If you have tears prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 
'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent, 
That day he overcame the Nervii. 
Look I in this place ran Cassius' dagger through : 
See what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed ; 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no ; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel : 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar loved him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 
For, when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors' arms, 
Quite vanquished him : then burst his mighty heart : 
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And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Poinpey's statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 

O, now you weep ; and I perceive you feel 

The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what ! weep you, when you but behold 

Our Caesar's vesture wounded ? Look you here, 

Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traitors. 

1 Git. O piteous spectacle I 

2 Git. O noble Caesar ! 

3 Git. O woeful day ! 

4 Git. O traitors ! villains ! 

1 Git. O most bloody sight \ 

2 Git. We will be revenged. 

Citizens. Revenge ! about, — seek, — burn, — fire, — 
kill, — slay, — let not a traitor live ! 
Antony. Stay, countrymen. 

1 Git. Peace, there ! Hear the noble Antony. 

2 Git. We'll hear him, we'll follow him, we'll die with 
him. 

Antony. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir 
you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honorable : 
What private griefs they have, alas ! I know not, 
That made them do it ; they are wise and honorable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
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I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 

I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 

That love my friend ; and that they know full well 

That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men's blood : I only speak right on ; 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know, 

Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor, poor dumb 

mouths, 
And bid them speak for me : but, were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

Citizens. We'll mutiny. 

1 dt. We'll burn the house of Brutus. 

3 Oit. Away, then I come, seek the conspirators. 

Antony. Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me 
speak. 

Citizens. Peace, ho ! Hear Antony, — most noble 
Antony. 

Antony. Why, friends, you go to do you know not 
what. 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserved your loves ? 
Alas, you know not : — I must tell you, then. 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 

Citizem. Most true ; — the will : — let's stay and 
hear the will. 
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Antony. Here is the will, and under Caesar's seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

2 Oit. Most noble Caesar I — we'll revenge his death. 

3 Oit. O Royal Caesar I 
Antony. Hear me with patience. 
Citizens. Peace, ho I 

Antony. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbors, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber z he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs forever, — common pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Caesar : when comes such another ? 

1 Oit. Never, never I — Come, away, away ! 
We'll burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors' houses. 
Take up the body. 

I. Notes : The Lu'pSr e&l was a feast of the Romans in honor of 
Lupercus, or Fan, the god of shepherds, and the patron of fishing and 
hunting. 

The edm'mong were the common people, — that is, the mass of the 
people as distinguished from the titled classes or nobility. 

The NSrM I were one of the numerous peoples whom Caesar had 
conquered and brought under the dominion of the Roman Empire. 

The drachma was an ancient coin, whose value is estimated to have 
been about nineteen cents. 

II. Question and Suggestion : What effect did Antony's address 
have on the citizens who had been listening to Brutus' address? Note 
the fact that Brutus based his appeal to the populace on their love of 
freedom and love of country, while Antony first arouses their suspi- 
cions as to the motives of the conspirators, and then appeals to their 
selfish interests by referring to the will of Caesar. 
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XXXIV. PLEA FOR SUFFERING GREECE. 

By Henry Clay. 

Henry Clay was one of America's most eminent statesmen and orators. 
He was born in Virginia in 1777, and when a young man of twenty he 
removed to Kentucky and began the practice of law at Lexington. 
Within ten years he was chosen to fill a vacancy in the United States 
Senate. He was elected a representative in Congress in 1811, and on the 
day of his appearance in the House of Representatives, as a member, he 
was chosen Speaker, a distinction without a parallel since the meeting of 
the first Congress. From that day until his death, in June, 1852, he was 
one of the most distinguished men of his times, having been three times 
chosen Speaker of the lower house of Congress, and three times a candi- 
date for President, but each time failing to be elected. 

1. And has it come to this ? Are we so humbled, so 
low, so debased, that we dare not express our sympathy 
for suffering Greece, — that we dare not articulate our 
detestation of the brutal excesses of which she has been * 
the bleeding victim, lest we might offend some one oi 
more of their imperial and royal majesties? If gentle- 
men are afraid to act rashly on such a subject, suppose, 
Mr. Chairman, that we unite in an humble petition, 
addressed to their majesties, beseeching them, that of 
their gracious condescension, they would allow us to 
express our feelings and our sympathies. 

2. How shall it run ? " We, the representatives of the 
FREE people of the United States of America, humbly 
approach the thrones of your imperial and royal majesties, 
and supplicate that, of your imperial and royal clemency," 
— I can not go through the disgusting recital ! My lips 
have not yet learned to pronounce the sycophantic lan- 
guage of a degraded slave ! 
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3. Are we so mean, so base, so despicable, that we may 
not attempt to express our horror, utter our indignation, 
at the most brutal and atrocious war that ever stained 
earth or shocked high Heaven ; at the ferocious deeds 
of a savage and infuriated soldiery, stimulated and urged 
on by the clergy of a fanatical and inimical religion, and 
rioting in all the excesses of blood and butchery, at the 
mere details of which the heart sickens and recoils? 

4. If the great body of Christendom can look on calmly 
and coolly whilst all this is perpetrated on a Christian 
people, in its own immediate vicinity, in its very presence, 
let us at least evince that one of its remote extremities is 
susceptible of sensibility to Christian wrongs, and capable 
of sympathy for Christian sufferings ; that in this remote 
quarter of the world there are hearts not yet closed against 
compassion for human woes, that can pour out their in- 
dignant feelings at the oppression of a people endeared to 
us by every ancient recollection and every modern tie. 

5. Sir, an attempt has been made to alarm the com- 
mittee by the dangers to our commerce in the Mediterra- 
nean ; and a wretched invoice of figs and opium has been 
spread before us to repress our sensibilities and to eradi- 
cate our humanity. Ah! sir, " what shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? " — 
or what shall it avail a nation to save the whole of a 
miserable trade, and lose its liberties ? 



I. Definitions : (1) det es ta'tion, the act of detesting, extreme haired ; 
(1) e5n de" scen'sion, courtesy to inferiors ; (2) elem'en qf, mercy, kind- 
ness ; (2) sfe 6 phan'tte, of or pertaining to a sycophant, — that is, a 
mean, servile flatterer; (3) dSs'pI ea ble, .fit or deserving to be despised. 
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mean; (3) atro'cious (-shus), full of evil, springing from a savage 
spirit; (3) f£ ro'cious (-shus), Jierce, cruel; (3) In Im' I eal, having the 
disposition of an enemy, unfriendly ; (4) e vlnce', show clearly, make 
evident; (4) sus cep'tl ble, capable of being influenced, readily acted 
upon; (4) sensibility, state of being sensible, feeling ; (5) erad'Ieate, 
pluck up by the roots, destroy utterly. 

H. Note : This lesson is an extract from a speech delivered in 
Congress. Mr. Clay was speaking in favor of a resolution of sym- 
pathy with the Greeks. In 1821 a revolution was begun in Greece, 
whose object was to throw off the yoke of the Sultan of Turkey, who 
had for many years oppressed the people of that country. This war 
was carried on for years, and finally resulted in the independence of 
Greece. One of the events of this war gave to an American poet a 
theme for his stirring poem, " Marcos Bozzaris," a copy of which may 
be found in Fart I of this book. 



XX^V. ON EXPUNGING THE SENATE JOURNAL. 
By John C. Calhoun. 



John C. Calhoun was a distin- 
guished American statesman who 
was born in South Carolina in 
March, 1782, and died in Wash- 
ington, in March, 1850. He served 
in the legislature of his native 
state for two years, and was chosen 
a member of Congress in 1811. 
President Monroe appointed him 
Secretaiy of War in 1817. In 1824 
he was elected Vice President of 
the United States, and was re- 
elected in 1828, when General Jack- 
son was chosen President. In 1832 
he resigned the office of Vice- 
President, and was chosen a Sena- 
tor of the United States. He sup- 
ported Mr. Clay's compromise tariff 
of 1833, and acted with the opposi- 




JOHN C. CALHOUN. 
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tlon to President Jackson in relation to the removal of the deposits from 
the United States Bank. 

The extract given herewith was delivered in the United States Senate 
in 1834. It illustrates the clear, forcible, and condensed style of one of 
the greatest of American orators. 

1. No one, not blinded by party zeal, can possibly be 
insensible that the measure proposed is a violation of the 
constitution. The constitution requires the senate to 
keep a journal ; this resolution goes to expunge the 
journal. If you may expunge a part, you may expunge 
the whole ; and if it is expunged, how is it kept ? 

2. The constitution says the journal shall be kept ; 
this resolution says it shall be destroyed. It does the 
very thing which the constitution declares shall not be 
done. That is the argument, the whole argument. There 
is none other. Talk of precedents, and precedents drawn 
from a foreign country ? They do not apply ? No, sir. 
This is to be done, not in consequence of argument, but 
in spite of argument. 

3. I understand the case. I know perfectly well the 
gentlemen have no liberty to vote otherwise. They are 
coerced by an exterior power. They try, indeed, to com- 
fort their consciences by saying that it is the will of the 
people and the voice of the people. It is no such thing. 
We all know how these legislative returns have been 
obtained. It is by dictation from the White House. 

4. The President himself, with that vast mass of pat- 
ronage which he wields, and the thousand expectations 
which he is able to hold up, has obtained these votes of 
the state legislatures ; and this, forsooth, is said to be 
the voice of the people. 
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5. The voice of the people I Sir, can we forget the 
scene which was exhibited in this chamber when that 
expunging resolution was first introduced here? Have 
we forgotten the universal giving way of conscience so 
that the senator from Missouri was left alone? I see 
before me senators who could not support that resolution ; 
and has its nature changed since then ? Is it any more 
constitutional now than it was then ? 

6. Not at all. But executive power has interposed. 
Talk to me of the voice of the people ! No, sir I It is 
the combination of patronage and power to coerce this 
body into a gross and palpable violation of the constitu- 
tion. Some individuals, I perceive, think to escape through 
the particular form in which this act is to be perpetrated. 
They tell us that the resolution on your records is not to 
be expunged, but is only to be endorsed " Expunged." 

7. Really, sir, I do not know how to argue against 
such a contemptible sophistry. The occasion is too sol- 
emn for an argument of this sort. You are going to 
violate the constitution, and you get rid of the infamy by 
a falsehood. You yourselves say that the resolution is 
expunged by your order. Yet you say it is not expunged. 
You put your act in express words. You record it, and 
then turn round and deny it. 

8. But why do I waste my breath ? I know it is all 
utterly vain. The day is gone ; night approaches, and 
night is suitable to the dark deed which we meditate. 
There is a sort of destiny in this thing. The act must 
be performed ; and it is an act which will tell on the 
political history of this country forever. 
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9. Other preceding violations of the constitution (and 
they have been many and great) filled my bosom with 
indignation ; but this fills it only with grief. Others 
were done in the heat of party. Power was, as it were, 
compelled to support itself by seizing upon new instru- 
ments of influence and patronage ; and there were ambi- 
tious and able men to direct the process. 

10. Such was the removal of the deposits, which the 
President seized by a new and unprecedented act of 
arbitrary power ; an act which gave him ample means of 
rewarding friends and punishing enemies. Something 
may, perhaps, be pardoned to him in this matter, on the 
apology of tyrants, — the plea of necessity. 

11. But here there can be no such apology. Here no 
necessity can be so much as pretended. This act origi- 
nates in pure, unmixed, personal idolatry. The former 
act was such a one as might have been perpetrated in the 
days of Pompey or Caesar ; but an act like this could 
never have been consummated by a Roman Senate until 
the days of Caligula and Nero. 



I. Definitions: (1) ex punge 7 , blot out; (2) prec'S dents, something 
done or said that may serve as an example to authorize a later act of the 
same kind; (3) eoSrced' (t), forced; (6) Interposed', placed between, 
thrust in ; (6) pal'pa b\e, capable of being touched and felt, plain ; 
(7) soph'Is try, false reasoning; (7) In' fa ray, public disgrace; (10) aV- 
bltr&rj-, bound by no law, despotic; (11) ebn'sum ma ted, completed, 
finished. 

II. "Word analysis : Separate each of the following words into 
root, and prefix or suffix, and give its meaning : (1) insensible, (5) con- 
stitutional, (6) patronage, (7) contemptible, (7) falsehood, (7) ex- 
press, (10) unprecedented, (11) unmixed. 
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m. Notes and Questions : (11) Caligula was a Roman emperor 
who was born about fifty years after the death of Caesar. He was a 
monster of cruelty, and was assassinated in 41 a.d. 

(11) Nero was a Roman Emperor born in 37 a.d. He was a wicked 
and cruel ruler, and committed suicide in 68 a.d. Nero is said to 
have kindled a fire which nearly destroyed Rome. 

(3) What is the " White House " ? 

(11) What have you learned about Pompey and Caesar in former 
lessons ? 



XXXVI. SUPPOSED SPEECH OF JOHN ADAMS. 
By Daniel Webster. 

Daniel Webster was a celebrated American statesman, jurist, and 
orator, who was born in New Hampshire in 1782, and died at Marshfield, 
Mass., Oct. 24, 1852. After graduating at Dartmouth College, he taught 
school for a time, and then studied law. After practicing his profession 
for some ten years at Portsmouth, N.H., he removed to Boston, and 
there became the foremost lawyer of New England. 

He entered Congress in 1813, serving first in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and afterwards in the Senate. His career in the latter body 
has few if any parallels. A writer in Frazer's Magazine in 1870 says of 
him : " He was the greatest orator that has ever lived in the western 
hemisphere. Less vehement than Calhoun, less persuasive than Clay, he 
was yet more grand and powerful than either." 

This extract is from Webster's Eulogy on John Adams, a distinguished 
patriot and statesman of Revolutionary times. He was a member of the 
Continental Congress that met in Philadelphia in 1776, and a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

1. Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 
my hand and my heart to this vote. It is true, indeed, 
that in the beginning we aimed not at independence. But 
there's a divinity which shapes our ends. The injustice 
of England has driven us to arms ; and, blinded to her 
own interest for our good, she has obstinately persisted, 
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till independence is now within our grasp. We have but 
to reach forth to it, and it is ours. Why, then, should 
we defer the declaration ? 

2. Is any man so weak as now to hope for a reconcilia- 
tion with England, which shall leave either safety to the 
country and its liberties, or safety to his own life and his 
own honor ? Are not you, sir, who sit in that chair, is 
not he, our venerable colleague near you, are you not both 
already the proscribed and predestined objects of punish- 
ment and vengeance? Cut off from all hope of royal 
clemency, what are you, what can you be, while the power 
of England remains, but outlaws ? 

3. If we postpone independence, do we mean to carry 
on or to give up the war ? Do we mean to submit to the 
measures of Parliament, Boston Port Bill and all ? Do 
we mean to submit and consent that we ourselves shall 
be ground to powder, and our country and its rights 
trodden down in the dust? 

4. I know we do not mean to submit. We never 
shall submit. Do we intend to violate that most solemn 
obligation ever entered into by men, that plighting before 
God, of our sacred honor to Washington, when, putting 
him forth to incur the dangers of war, as well as the 
political hazards of the times, we promised to adhere to 
him, in every extremity, with our fortunes and our lives ? 
I know there is not a man here, who would not rather see 
a general conflagration sweep over the land, or an earth- 
quake sink it, than one jot or tittle of that plighted faith 
fall to the ground. For myself, having, twelve months 
ago, in this place, moved you that George Washington be 
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appointed commander of the forces raised, or to be raised, 
for the defense of American liberty, may my right hand 
forget her cunning, and my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth, if I hesitate or waver in the support I give him. 

5. The war, then, must go on. We must fight it 
through. And if the war must go on, why put off longer 
the declaration of independence? That measure will 
strengthen us. It will give us character abroad. The 
nations will then treat with us, which they never can do 
while we acknowledge ourselves subjects in arms against 
our sovereign. Nay, I maintain that England herself will 
sooner treat for peace with us on the footing of inde- 
pendence, than consent, by repealing her acts, to acknowl- 
edge that her whole conduct towards us has been a course 
of injustice and oppression. 

6. Her pride will be less wounded by submitting to 
that course of things which now predestinates our inde- 
pendence, than by yielding the points in controversy to her 
rebellious subjects. The former she would regard as the 
result of fortune ; the latter she would feel as her own 
deep disgrace. Why then, why then, sir, do we not as 
soon as possible change this from a civil to a national 
war ? And since we must fight it through, why not put 
ourselves in a state to enjoy all the benefits of victory, if 
we gain the victory ? 

7. If we fail, it can be no worse for us. But we shall 
not fail. The cause will raise up armies ; the cause will 
create navies. The people, the people, if we are true to 
them, will carry us, and will carry themselves, gloriously 
through this struggle. I care not how fickle other people 
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have been found. I know the people of these colonies, 
and I know that resistance to British aggression is deep 
and settled in their hearts, and can not be eradicated. 
Every colony, indeed, has expressed its willingness to 
follow, if we but take the lead. 

8. Sir, the declaration will inspire the people with 
increased courage. Instead of a long and bloody war for 
the restoration of privileges, for. redress of grievances, for 
chartered immunities held under a British king, set before 
them the glorious object of entire independence, and it 
will breathe into them anew the breath of life. 

9. Read this declaration at the head of the army ; 
every sword will be drawn from its scabbard, and the 
solemn vow uttered, to maintain it, or to perish on the 
field of honor. Publish it from the pulpit ; religion will 
approve it, and the love of religious liberty will cling 
round it, resolved to stand with it, or fall with it. Send 
it to the public halls ; proclaim it there ; let them hear 
it who heard the first roar of the enemy's cannon ; let 
them see it who saw their brothers and their sons fall on 
the field of Bunker Hill, and in the streets of Lexington 
and Concord, and the very walls will cry out in its 
support. 

10. Sir, I know the uncertainty of human affairs, but 
I see, I see clearly through this day's business. You and 
I, indeed, may rue it. We may not live to the time 
when this declaration shall be made good. We may die ; 
die colonists ; die slaves, die, it may be, ignominiously, 
and on the scaffold. Be it so. Be it so. If it be the 
pleasure of Heaven that my country shall require the 
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poor offering of my life, the victim shall be ready at 
the appointed hour of sacrifice, come when that hour 
may. But while I do live, let me have a country, or at 
least the hope of a country, and that a free country, 

11. But whatever may be our fate, be assured, be 
assured that this declaration will stand. It may cost 
treasure and it may cost blood ; but it will stand, and it 
will richly compensate for both. Through the thick 
gloom of the present, I see the brightness of the future 
as the sun in heaven. We shall make this a glorious, an 
immortal day. When we are in our graves, our children 
will honor it. They will celebrate it with thanksgiving, 
with festivity, with bonfires and illuminations. On its 
annual return, they will shed tears, copious, gushing 
tears, not of subjection and slavery, not of agony and 
distress, but of exultation, of gratitude, and of joy. 

12. Sir, before God, I believe the hour is come. My 
judgment approves this measure, and my whole heart is in 
it. All that I have, and all that I am, and all that I hope 
in this life, I am now ready here to stake upon it ; and 
I leave off as I begun, that, live or die, survive or perish, 
I am for the declaration. It is my living sentiment, and 
by the blessing of God it shall be my dying sentiment, — 
independence now, and independence forever I 



I. Definitions : (2) ree on 9II I a'tion, the act of reconciling, renew- 
ing friendship ; (2) pro scribed', doomed to destruction, outlawed ; (2) pr£- 
des'tlned, decreed beforehand; (4) eon fla gra'tion, afire extending to 
many objects, or over a large space; (7) ag gres'sion (-gresh'iin), the first 
attack, or the first act leading to war; (8) Im mii'nl tie§, particular privi- 
leges ; (11 ) e? ul ta'tion, triumph. 
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IX. Questions and Suggestion : What was the occasion of the 
M Supposed Speech of John Adams"? Had the Revolutionary War 
begun at that time? To whom is reference made in the second para- 
graph by the language, " who sit in that chair " ? What is meant by 
the " Boston Port Bill " ? What do you consider the chief causes of 
the Revolutionary War? 

As a preparation for the reading of this selection, it would be well 
to refer to the Declaration of Independence and read it. 



XXXVII. EXTRACT FROM A MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
ON PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

By Jambs G. Blaine. 

James G. Blaine, an American orator and statesman, was born in Wash- 
ington County, Pa., in 1830, and died at the national capital in 1803. 
Soon after completing the course at Washington College, he adopted the 
editorial profession, and removed to Maine. Mr. Blaine was sent to 
Congress by his adopted state and was a member of the 38th and the five 
succeeding Congresses, serving in the last three as Speaker. Subsequently 
he served a term as senator from Maine. On March 4, 1881, he was 
appointed Secretary of State by President Garfield. Mr. Blaine was the 
unsuccessful candidate for President, of the Republican party in 1884, 
and several years later was again Secretary of State. 

On the invitation of both Houses of Congress, he delivered an oration 
on James A. Garfield in the House of Representatives February 27, 1882, 
from which the following extract is taken : 

1. Surely, if happiness can ever come from the honors 
or triumphs of this world, on that quiet July morning 
James A. Garfield may well have been a happy man. No 
foreboding of evil haunted him ; no slightest premonition 
of danger clouded his sky. His terrible fate was upon 
him in an instant. One moment he stood erect, strong, 
confident in the years stretching peacefully out before 
him. The next he lay wounded, bleeding, helpless, 
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doomed to weary weeks of torture, to silence, and the 
grave. 

2. Great in life, he was surpassingly great in death. 
For no cause, in the very frenzy of wantonness and 
wickedness, by the red hand of murder, he was thrust 
from the full tide of this world's interest, from its hopes, 
its aspirations, its victories, into the visible presence of 
death ; — and he did not quail. 

3. Not alone for one short moment in which, stunned 
and dazed, he could give up life, hardly aware of its 
relinquishment, but through days of deadly languor, 
through weeks of agony, that was not less agony because 
silently borne, with clear sight and calm courage, he 
looked into his open grave. What blight and ruin met 
his anguished eyes, whose lips may tell ? — what brilliant, 
broken plans, what baffled, high ambitions, what sunder- 
ing of strong, warm manhood's friendships, what bitter 
rending of sweet household ties ! 

4. Behind him a proud, expectant nation, a great host 
of sustaining friends, a cherished and happy mother, 
wearing the full, rich honors of her early toil and tears ; 
the wife of his youth, whose whole life lay in his ; the 
little boys ; the fair young daughter ; the sturdy sons, 
just springing into closest companionship, claiming every 
day, and every day rewarding a father's love and care ; 
and in his heart eager, rejoicing power to meet all 
demand. Before him desolation and great darkness ! 
And his soul was not shaken. 

5. His countrymen were thrilled with instant, pro- 
found, and universal sympathy. Masterful in his mortal 
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weakness, he became the center of a nation's love, 
enshrined in the prayers of a world. But all the love 
and all the sympathy could not share with him his suffer- 
ing. He trod the winepress alone. With unfaltering 
front he faced death. With unfailing tenderness he took 
leave of life. Above the demoniac hiss of the assassin's 
bullet, he heard the voice of God. With simple resigna- 
tion he bowed to the Divine decree. 

6. As the end drew near, his early craving for the 
sea returned. The stately mansion of power had been to 
him the wearisome hospital of pain, and he begged to be 
taken from its prison walls, from its oppressive stifling 
air, from its homelessness and hopelessness. Gently, 
silently, the love of a great people bore the pale sufferer 
to the longed-for healing of the sea, to live or to die, as 
God should will, within sight of its heaving billows, 
within sound of its manifold voices. 

7. With wan, fevered face tenderly lifted to the cool- 
ing breeze, he looked out wistfully upon the ocean's 
changing wonders ; on its far sails whitening in the 
morning light ; on its restless waves, rolling shoreward 
to break and die beneath the noonday sun ; on the red 
clouds of evening, arching low to the horizon ; on the 
serene and shining pathway of the stars. 

8. Let us think that his dying eyes read a mystic 
meaning which only the rapt and parting soul may know. 
Let us believe that in the silence of the receding world, 
he heard the great waves breaking on a further shore, 
and felt already upon his wasted brow the breath of the 
eternal morning. 
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I. Definitions: (1) pre mo nl'tiou, previous warning, (2) fren'zj, 
madness; (2) wan'tonness, recklessness; (2) quail, flinch, shrink; 
(3) re lln'qulsh ment, the act of giving up; (3) lan'guor (-gw8r), weak- 
ness; (3) sun'dSring, parting; (5) enshrined', preserved or cherished 
as something sacred; (5) demo'nlae, pertaining to a demon, or evil 
spirit; (5) as sas'sln, one who kills or attempts to kill by surprise or secret 
assault; (6) stl'fllng, choking; (7) wan, pale; (7) wlst'ful ty, longingly; 
(8) rapt, enraptured. 

II. Note: On the morning of July 2, 1881, President Garfield, 
while standing in the railroad station in Washington, was shot by an 
assassin. After hovering between life and death for more than 
two months, he died on the 19th of September. 



XXXVIII. THE NEW SOUTH. 

By Henry W. Grady. 

Henry Woodfen Grady, journalist, was born in Athens, Ga., in 186\ 
and died in Atlanta, Ga., in 1889. In 1886, he delivered before The 
New England Society an address on The New South, which marked him 
as a most eloquent orator. This address caused him to be especially 
beloved in "the South and highly esteemed in the North. 

1. A master hand has drawn for you the picture of 
your returning armies. You have been told how, in the 
pomp and circumstance of war, they came back to you, 
marching with proud and victorious tread, reading their 
glory in a nation's eyes. Will you bear with me while 1 
tell you of another army that sought its home at the close 
of the late war, — an army that marched home in defeat 
and not in victory, in pathos and not in splendor, but in 
glory that equaled yours, and to hearts as loving as ever 
welcomed heroes home ? 

2. Let me picture to you the foot-sore Confederate 
soldier, as, buttoning up in his faded gray jacket the parole 
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which was to bear testimony to his children of his fidelity 
and faith, he turned his face southward from Appomat- 
tox in April, 1865. Think of him as, ragged, half- 
starved, heavy-hearted, enfeebled by want and wounds, 
having fought to exhaustion, he surrenders his gun, 
wrings the hands of his comrades in silence, and, lifting 
his tear-stained and pallid face for the last time to the 
graves that dot old Virginia hills, pulls his gray cap over 
his brow and begins the slow and painful journey. 

3. What does he find — let me ask you — what does 
he find when, having followed the battle-stained cross 
against overwhelming odds, dreading death not half so 
much as surrender, he reaches the home he left so pros- 
perous and beautiful? He finds his house in ruins, his 
farm devastated, his slaves free, his stock killed, his barns 
empty, his trade destroyed, his money worthless, his 
social system, feudal in its magnificence, swept away, his 
people without law or legal status, his comrades slain, and 
the burdens of others heavy on his shoulders. Crushed 
by defeat, his very traditions are gone. Without money, 
credit, employment, material, or training, and, beside all 
this, confronted with the gravest problem that ever met 
human intelligence, — the establishing of a status for the 
vast body of his liberated slaves. 

4. What does he do, this hero in gray with a heart of 
gold? Does he sit down in sullenness and despair? Not 
for a day. Surely God, who had stripped him of his 
prosperity, inspired him in his adversity. As ruin was 
never before so overwhelming, never was restoration 
swifter. The soldier stepped from the trenches into the 
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furrow ; horses that had charged Federal guns marched 
before the plow ; and fields that ran red with human 
blood in April were green with the harvest in June. 

5. But what is the sum of our work? We have 
found out that the free negro counts more than he did as 
a slave. We have planted the schoolhouse on the hilltop, 
and made it free to white and black. We have sowed 
towns and cities in the place of theories, and put business 
above politics. 

6. The new South is enamored of her new work. 
Her soul is stirred with the breath of a new life. The 
light of a grander day is falling fair on her face. ♦ She is 
thrilling with the consciousness of growing power and 
prosperity. As she stands upright, full statured and 
equal, among the people of the earth, breathing the keen 
air and looking out upon the expanded horizon, she 
understands that her emancipation came because, through 
the inscrutable wisdom of God, her honest purpose was 
crossed and her brave armies were beaten. 

7. The South has nothing for which to apologize. I 
should be unjust to the dauntless spirit of the South and 
to my own convictions if I did not make this plain in this 
presence. The South has nothing to take back. In my 
native town of Athens is a monument that crowns its cen- 
tral hill — a plain white shaft. Deep cut into its shining 
side is a name dear to me above the names of men — that 
of a brave and simple man who died in brave and simple 
faith. Not for all the glories of New England, from 
Plymouth Rock all the way, would I exchange the herit- 
age he left me in his soldier's death. To the foot of that 
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I shall send my children's children to reverence him who 
ennobled their name with his heroic blood, 

8. But, sir, speaking from the shadow of that memory 
which I honor as I do nothing else on earth, I say that 
the cause in which he suffered and for which he gave his 
life was adjudged by a higher and fuller wisdom than his 
or mine, and I am glad that the omniscient God held the 
balance of battle in His almighty hand and that human 
slavery was swept forever from American soil, the Ameri- 
can Union was saved from the wreck of war. 

9. Now, what answer has New England to this mes- 
sage ? Will she withhold, save in strained courtesy, the 
hand which, straight from his soldier's heart, Grant 
offered to Lee at Appomattox ? Will she make the vis- 
ion of a restored and happy people — which gathered 
above the couch of your dying captain, filling his heart 
with grace, touching his lips with praise, and glorifying 
his path to the grave — will she make this vision, on 
which the last sigh of his expiring soul breathed a bene- 
diction, a cheat and delusion? If she does, the South, 
never abject in asking for comradeship, must accept with 
dignity its refusal ; but if she does not refuse to accept in 
frankness and sincerity this message of good will and 
friendship, then will the prophecy of Webster, delivered 
in this very society forty years ago amid tremendous 
applause, be verified iji its fullest sense when he said : 
44 Standing hand to hand and clasping hands, we should 
remain united as we have been for sixty years, citizens of 
the same country, members of the same government, 
united, all united now, and united forever." 
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I. Words defined: (1) pomp, show of magnificence, parade, dis- 
play; (1) pa'thSs, that which awakens pity or sorrow ; (2) pa role', a prom- 
ise upon honor to fulfill certain conditions ; (3) dev'as ta ted, laid waste ; 
(3) sta'tus, state, condition; (3) traditions, rites or customs handed 
down from ancestors to posterity ; (5) the'6 rle§, speculations ; (6) &> 
am'Srcd, charmed, captivated ; (6) In seru'ta big, incapable of being 
understood by inquiry or study ; (7) a pol'6 gize, to make excuse for a 
fault; (7) d'aunt'less, fearless ; (7) her'It&ge, that which passes from 
heir to heir, an inheritance ,' (9) ab'jeet, mean, cringing. 

II. Questions : What is the literal meaning of the first sentence ? 
Is it comparison or contrast we have in the description of the two 
armies ? Are there any points of comparison ? What is the name of 
the soldier described in' paragraph 7? In what sense is the word 
"captain " employed in the last paragraph? 

HI. Suggestion : This selection is taken from the body of the 
famous speech on "The New South." Mr. Grady has been speak- 
ing for some time, and is thoroughly roused by the grandeur of his 
theme and the applause of a vast concourse of people. If you will 
bring the conditions vividly before your mind, you will be helped 
greatly in the reading. Put yourself in his place; look into the eyes 
of five thousand upturned faces, breathing forth sympathy and assent, 
and you will feel the thrill that will put the tremor of eagerness into 
the voice and the glow of enthusiasm into the countenance. 



XXXIX. NATIONAL INJUSTICE. 
By Theodore Parker. 

1. Do you know how empires find their end ? Yes. 
The great States eat up the little. As with fish, so with 
nations. Come with me! Let us bring up the awful 
shadows of empires buried long ago, and learn a lesson 
from the tomb ! 

2. Come, old Assyria, with the Ninevitish dove upon 
thy emerald crown I What laid thee low? "I fell by 
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my own injustice ! Thereby Nineveh and Babylon came 
with me to the ground ! " 

3. O queenly Persia, flame of the nations I Where- 
fore art thou so fallen! thou who troddest the people 
under thee, bridgest the Hellespont with ships, and pour- 
est thy temple-wasting millions on the western world? 
44 Because I trod the people under me ; because I bridged 
the Hellespont with ships, and poured my temple-wasting 
millions on the western world. I fell by my own mis- 
deeds!" 

4. And thou, muse-like, Grecian queen, fairest of all 
thy classic sisterhood of States, enchanting yet the world 
with thy sweet witchery, speaking in art, and most seduc- 
tive in song, why liest thou there with the beauteous yet 
dishonored brow reposing on thy broken harp ? "I loved 
the loveliness of flesh, embalmed in Parian stone. I loved 
the loveliness of thought, and treasured that more than 
Parian speech. But the beauty of justice, the loveliness 
of love, I trod down to earth. Lo! therefore have I 
become as those barbarian states, and as one of them." 

5. O manly, majestic Rome, with thy sevenfold mural 
crown all broken at thy feet, why art thou here ? 'Twas 
not injustice brought thee low, for thy great Book of Law 
is prefaced with these words, " Justice is the unchanging, 
everlasting will to give each man his right." It was not 
the saint's ideal. It was the hypocrite's pretense. "I 
made iniquity my law! I trod the nations under me! 
Their wealth gilded my palaces, where now thou mayst 
see the fox and hear the owl. It fed my courtiers and 
my courtesans. Wicked men were my cabinet counsel- 
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ors. The flatterer breathed his poison in my ear. Mil- 
lions of bondmen wet the soil with tears and blood ! Do 
you not hear it crying yet to God ? Lo, here have I my 
recompense, tormented with such downfalls as you see. 

6. " Go' back and tell the newborn child who sitteth on 
the Alleghanies, laying his either hand upon a tributary 
sea, and a crown of stars upon his youthful brow, — tell 
him there are rights which States must keep, or they shall 
suffer wrongs. Tell him there is a God who keeps the 
black man and the white, and hurls to earth the loftiest 
realm that breaks His just, eternal law. Warn the 
young empire, that he come not down, dim and dis- 
honored, to my shameful tomb. Tell him that Justice 
is the unchanging, everlasting will, to give each man his 
right. I knew it. I broke it. Bid him keep it, and be 
forever safe." 

I. Definitions : (2) em'Sr aid, a precious stone of a rich green color; 
(4) wlteh'gr f, irresistible influence ; (4) Pa'rl an, of or pertaining to 
Paros, an island in the Mgean Sea noted for its excellent statuary 
marble ; (5) mu'ral crown, a golden crown or circle of gold, indented so 
as to resemble a battlement, — sevenfold is an allusion to the seven hills 
on which Rome was built; (5) In Iq'ul if, absence of or deviation from 
just dealing; (5) eSwrt'iers (-ySrz), those who court or solicit favors, 
flatterers ; (5) ree'om pense, an equivalent returned for anything done, 
given, or suffered, suitable return; (6) realm, a region under the domin- 
ion of a monarch, a kingdom, an empire. 

II. Questions and Suggestions: (2) Where was Assyria? Nine- 
veh? Babylon? (3) What is meant by "temple-wasting millions"? 
(4) Write out the meaning you get from this paragraph. (6) What 
is meant by "the newborn child that sitteth on the Alleghanies"? 
(6) What is the "crown of stars"? (6) To what iniquity does the 
author refer in this paragraph ? (6) In what mode and tense is the 
verb " come " in the clause " that he come not," in this paragraph ? 
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TYPES OP POETIC COMPOSITION. 

XL. HEBREW POETRY. 

1. It is almost certain that the earliest use of Hebrew 
poetry was for religious service. To celebrate in hymns 
and songs the praises of God ; to enrich the worship with 
the charms and graces of harmony; to give force and 
energy to the devout affections, were the sublime employ- 
ment of the Hebrew Muse. Nor is it improbable that the 
very early use of music in the worship of the Hebrews 
contributed, not a little, to the peculiar character of their 
poetry, and may have imparted to it that appropriate 
form which, though chiefly adapted to this particular 
purpose, it nevertheless preserves on every other occasion. 

2. The sacred hymns were alternately sung by opposite 
choirs or companies, or by one company singing the hymn 
while the other sang a response which was regularly inter- 
posed at stated intervals, not altogether unlike our modern 
chorus. It was in this manner that Moses with the Israel- 
ites chanted the ode at the Red Sea, and was answered 
by Miriam, the prophetess, and all the women. 

3. The peculiar character of the Hebrew poetry consists 
chiefly in a certain equality, resemblance, or parallelism 
between the members of each period ; so that in two lines 
(or members of the same period) things for the most part 
uhall answer to things, and words to words, as if fitted to 
each other by a kind of rule or measure. This parallel- 
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ism has many gradations. It is sometimes perfectly clear 
and accurate, while at times vague and obscure. It is 
mainly of three kinds. 

4. The first kind is the %ynonymou% parallelism, when 
the same sentiment is repeated in different but equivalent 
terms. This is the simplest, the clearest, and the most 
frequently used of all. The character of this parallelism 
i3 clearly seen in the following : 

When Israel went out from Egypt, 

The house of Jacob from a people of strange language ; 

The sea saw it and fled : 
Jordan was driven back. 

The mountains skipped like rams, 

And the little hills like lambs. — Psalm cxiv. 

5. Sometimes the parallelism is formed by the iteration 
of the former member, either in whole or in part. Thus : 

Many a time have they afflicted me from my youth, 
May Israel now say; 

Many a time have they afflicted me from my youth ; 
Yet they have not prevailed against me. — Psalm cxxix. 

6. Sometimes there are three parallelisms, and in such 
cases the second line usually answers to the first, while 
the third frequently refers to both, or closes the period, as : 

The floods have lifted up, O Lord, 

The floods have lifted up their voice ; 

The floods lift up their waves. — Psalm xciii. 

7. The antithetic parallelism is the second kind. In 
this a thing is illustrated by its contrary being placed in 
opposition to it. This is not confined to any particular 
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form. Sentiments are opposed to sentiments, words to 
words, actions to actions, thus : 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend: 
But the kisses of an enemy are deceitful. 

The full soul loatheth a honeycomb; 

But to the hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet. 

— Proverbs xxvii. 

8. There is a third kind of parallelism, in which the 
sentences answer to each other, not by the iteration of the 
same image or sentiment, or the opposition of their con- 
traries, but merely by the form of construction. The fol- 
lowing is a fine example : 

The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; 

The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 

The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart ; 

The commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. 

The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever ; 

The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 

— Psalm xix. 



XLI. POETRY OF RHYME AND BLANK VERSE. 

1. Poetry, as Coleridge defined it, is the blossom and 
the fragrance of all human knowledge, human thoughts, 
human passions, emotions, language. It differs from prose 
as much in its form as in its character and purpose. In 
form it is measured, in character it is imaginative, and in 
purpose it is emotional. To be sure, we often have poetic 
prose, and, alas ! too frequently, prosy poetry ; but the 
above is characteristic. 
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2. The earliest attempts at poetry, outside of that of 
Hebrews, were both rhythmical and rhyming. Much 
that followed was merely rhythmical. In a loose way, 
the first may be called the poetry of the passions, and the 
second the poetry of thought. Not that there is no 
thought in the one, or passion in the other; but in the 
first the emotional predominates, and in the second 
thought controls. 

3. The lyrics and ballads — those composed for song 
or musical recitation — are rhyming ; while much of that 
devoted to the consideration of noble themes, as the epic 
and the drama, is in the form known as blank verse. In 
this the measure is preserved, but there is no closing of 
lines with rhyming syllables or words. But all modern 
poetry, whether rhyming verse or blank verse, contains a 
succession of accented or unaccented syllables, true to the 
scheme decided upon. 

4. The following quotations will serve as illustrations 
of the difference between rhyming verse and blank verse : 

In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin's breast; 
In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest ; 
In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished dove ; 
In the Spring a young man's fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. 

— From Tennyson's "Locksley Hall/ 1 

His gain is loss ; for he that wrongs his friend 
Wrongs himself more, and ever bears about 
A silent court of justice in his breast, 
Himself the judge and jury, and himself 
The prisoner at the bar, ever condemned. 

— From Tennyson's "Sea Dreams^ 
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XT.TI. TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 
By Robekt Burns. 

Robert Burns, the greatest poet 
that Scotland has yet produced, 
was bom January 26, 1759. He 
died July 21, 1796. Burns is gen- 
erally regarded as by far the greatest 
peasant-poet who has yet appeared 
in any country ; but his poetry is 
so remarkable in itself that the cir- 
cumstances in which it was pro- 
duced add hardly anything to our 
admiration. 

The character of this poetry is 
like the mind and the nature out of 
which it sprung, — instinct with 
passion, but not less so with power 
of thought, — full of light, as well 
as full of fire. More of matter and 
meaning will be found in no verses 
than are found in his. To under- 
stand Burns one must understand the dialect in which all his best poems 
are written. 

Fully to comprehend the secret of the abiding and growing hold Burns 
has on all hearts, it is necessary to know and to appreciate his view of 
life. Every form of life was dear to him ; that of the unconscious daisy, 
the lowest grade of sentient life in the despised field mouse, or the higher 
type of conscious, responsible life of his fellow-man, with its hopes and its 
fears, its joys and its sorrows, — each was sacred in his eyes. 

1. Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow'r, 
Thou's met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem ; 
To spare thee now is past my pow'r, 
Thou bonnie gem. 




ROBERT BURNS. 
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2. Alas ! it's no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet 

Wi* spreckled breast, 
When upward-springing, blithe, to greet 
The purpling east. 

3. Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth, 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm, 
Scarce rear'd above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

4. The flaunting flowers our gardens yield, 
High shelt'ring woods and wa's maun shield, 
But thou beneath the random bield 

O' clod or stane, 
Adorns the histie stibble-field, 

Unseen, alane. 

5. There, in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawy bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed, 
And low thou lies ! 



I. Definitions : (1) maun, must; (1) stoure (stoor), dust or earth, 
(2) spreVkled, speckled; (2) breast, — rhymes with "east"; (3) gllnt'ed, 
peeped; (4) bteld, shelter; (4) his' tie, dry and rugged; (4) stane, stone. 

U. Note : It will help greatly in the proper reading of the seleo 
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tions from Burns to remember thai the dialect of Scotland uses the 

long sounds of the rowels almost exclusively ; thus " bonny " is u bony," 
" power " is " poor." Note also the abbreviations, as u wi' " for u with " ; 
" o' " for " of " ; " 'mang " for « among " ; " wa's " for " walls/' 

The Scottish dialect has no silent vowels, hence, where it is not in- 
tended to make an extra syllable, the apostrophe is used ; thus " flow'r " 
indicates one syllable, and " rear'd " is one syllable instead of " rear'ed," 
as it would be without the indicated contraction. 

This dialect is also peculiarly rich in the abundance of its diminu- 
tives, and this gives it especial fitness for ballad poetry, since diminu- 
tives are the natural language of the affections, and ballad poetry its 
form of literary expression. " Mousie" is a diminutive for " mouse,'* — 
but we have "wee mousie,' 1 "wee bit mousie"; so "laddie wee 
laddie " and " wee bit laddie." 



XLIII. TO A MOUSE. 
By Robert Burns. 

1. Wee, sleekit, cowrin, tim'rous beastie, 
Oh, what a panic's in thy breastie ! 
Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi' bickering brattle ! 
I wad be laith to rin an' chase thee, 

Wi' murd'ring pattle 1 

2. I'm truly sorry man's dominion 
Has broken nature's social union, 
An' justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor, earth-born companion, 
An' fellow-mortal ! 

3. I doubt na, whiles, but thou may thieve ; 
What then ? poor beastie, thou maun live ! 
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A daimen icker in a thrave 

'S a sma' request ; 

I'll get a blessin' wi' the lave, 

An' never miss't ! 

4. Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin I 
It's silly wa's the win's are strewin I 
An' naething, now, to big a new ane, 

O' foggage green ! 
And bleak December's winds ensuin, 
Baith snell an' keen ! 

5. Thou saw the fields laid bare an' waste, 
An' weary winter comin fast, 

An' cozie here, beneath the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell — ■ 

Till crash ! the cruel coulter past 
Out thro' thy cell. 

6. That wee-bit heap o' leaves an' stibble, 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble 1 
Now thou's turned out for a' thy trouble, 

But house or hald, 
To thole the winter's sleety dribble, 
An' cranreuch cauld ! 

7. But Mousie, thou art no thy lane, 
In proving foresight may be vain ; 
The best-laid schemes o' mice an' men, 

Gang aft agley, 
An' lea'e us nought but grief an' pain, 
For promis'd joy. 
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8. Still thou art blest, compar'd wi' me I 
The present only toucheth thee : 
But och ! I backward cast my e'e, 

On prospects drear I 
An' forward, tho* I canna see, 

I guess an' fear. 

Definitions: (1) eoto'rln, cowering; (1) needna, Med not; 
(1) p&t'tle, an iron for cleaning the plowshare; (3) whiles, sometimes; 
(3) dafmen Ick'fir, an occasional ear of corn, — corn, in Scotland, means 
oats; (3) lave, remainder; (3) thrive, a double shock, or twenty-four 
sheaves; (4) wee bit housie, triple diminutive for house; (4) fog'g&ge, 
moss; (4) snell, sharp; (5) eoti/'t8r, an iron blade of a plow to cut the 
sod; (6) but ho, use or hald, without house or hold; (6) thole, endure ; 
(6) cr&n'reuch cauld, hoarfrost cold; (7) gang aft agley, go oft awry. 



XLIV. PRELUDE TO "IN MEMORIAM. 1 
Br Alfked Tbxntson. 




ALFRED TENNYSON. 



Alfred Tennyson, the great- 
est poet in English of the nine- 
teenth century, was born at 
Somerby, in Lincolnshire, on 
August 6, 1800. He began 
early to try his wing in verse, 
and at the age of seventeen 
he published, in partnership 
with his older brother Charles, 
a small volume entitled 
"Poems by Two Brothers." 
While at Trinity College he 
was a member of an intimate 
society called " The Apostles," 
to which belonged some of the 
most brilliant young men of 
England. Gladstone was a 
member, as was Arthur Henry 
Hallam, Tennyson's closest 
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friend. It is lie whom Tennyson immortalizes in u In Memoriam." 

Hallam was a young man of remarkable promise, and his death made 

a great impression upon Tennyson's life and poetry. His work was no 

longer that of 

" An idle singer of an empty day," 

but was serious and constant for sixty years. 

Tennyson signalized his appointment as Poet Laureate by his stately 
" Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington, 1 ' which appeared in 1852. 
Only two British poets have written more voluminously, Shakespeare 
and Browning. Tennyson "crossed the bar" on the 6th of October, 
1892, leaving a world to mourn the loss of a seer and to rejoice in him 
as one who had finished his course and kept the faith. 



1. Strong son of God, Immortal Love, 

Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove : 

2. Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 

Thou madest Life in man and brute ; 
Thou madest Death : and lo, thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made. 

3. Thou wilt not leave us in the dust : 

Thou madest man, he knows not why, — 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And thou hast made him : thou art just. 

4. Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood, thou : 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine 
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5. Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 

6. We have but faith ; we can not know : 

For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from thee, 
A beam in darkness : let it grow. 

7. Let knowledge grow from more to more. 

But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 

8. But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 

We mock thee when we do not fear : 
But help thy foolish ones to bear ; 
Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 

9. Forgive what seemed my sin in me ; 

What seemed my worth since I began 
For merit lives from man to man, 
And not from man, O Lord, to thee. 

10. Forgive my grief for one removed, — 
Thy creature, whom I found so fair : 
I trust he lives in thee, and there 
I find him worthier to be loved. 
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11. Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth ; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 
And in thy wisdom make me wise. 



XLV. RING OUT, WILD BELLS. 
From u In Memobiam," bt Alfred Tennyson. 

1. Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 

The flying cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

2. Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going, let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

3. Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more : 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor. 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 

4. Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 

5. Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 
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Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 

Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 



XLVI. CROSSING THE BAR. 
By Alfred Tennyson. 

1. Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me I 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 

2. But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 

Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep, 
Turns again home. 

3. Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark I 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 
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For tho' from out our bourne of Time and Place 

The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 

When I have crost the bar. 



XLVII. A LETTER TO HIS NEPHEW. 
By Jambs Russell Lowell. 

This letter was written to Charles R. Lowell, at that time in his 
fifteenth year. It contains so much sound advice that its perusal can 
not fail to prove helpful to young people. 

James Russell Lowell was born in Cambridge, Mass., on February 22, 
1819, and died in 1801. His birthplace at Cambridge was called Elm- 
wood, after some fine English elms that stood in front of the house. 
There he spent most of his life, and wrote the books that have endeared 
his name to English-speaking people wherever they are found. 

Lowell's " Letters, 1 * in two volumes, are published by Harper Brothers. 
They contain much that is interesting to the general reader, and through 
them one can become acquainted with the true character of one of 
America's most distinguished men of letters. 

Elm wood, June 11, 1849. 

1. My dear Charlie, — I have had so much to do in 
the way of writing during the past week that I have not 
had time sooner to answer your letter, which came to me 
in due course of mail, and for which I am much obliged 
to you. 

2. I am very glad to hear that you are enjoying yourself 
so much, and also that the poor musquash dug faster than 
you did. I was not so long ago a boy as not to remem- 
ber what sincere satisfaction there is in a good ducking, 
and how the spirit of maritime adventure is ministered to 
by a raft which will not float. I congratulate you on 
both experiences. 
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3. And now let me assume the privilege of my uncleship 
to give you a little advice. Let me counsel you to make 
use of all your visits to the country as opportunities for 
an education which is of great importance, which town- 
bred boys are commonly lacking in, and which can never 
be so cheaply acquired as in boyhood. Remember that a 
man is valuable in our day for what he knows, and that 
his company will always be desired by others in exact 
proportion to the amount of intelligence and instruction 
he brings with him. I assure you that one of the earliest 
pieces of definite knowledge we acquire after we have 
become men is this — that our company will be desired 
no longer than we honestly pay our proper share in the 
general reckoning of mutual entertainment. A man who 
knows more than another knows incalculably more, be 
sure of that, and a person with eyes in his head can not 
look even into a pigsty without learning something that 
will be useful to him at one time or another. Not that 
we should educate ourselves for the mere selfish sake of 
that advantage of superiority which it will give us. But 
knowledge is power in this noblest sense, that it enables 
us to benefit others and to pay our way honorably in life 
by being of use. 

4. Now, when you are at school in Boston you are fur- 
nishing your brain with what can be obtained from books. 
You are training aod enriching your intellect. While 
you are in the country you should remember that you are 
in the great school of the senses. Train your eyes and 
ears. Learn to know all the trees by their bark and 
leaves, by their general shape and manner of growth. 
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Sometimes you can be able to say positively what a tree 
is not by simply examining the lichens on the bark, for 
you will find that particular varieties of lichen love par- 
ticular trees. Learn also to know all the birds by sight, 
by their notes, by their manner of flying ; all the animals 
by their general appearance and gait or the localities they 
frequent, 

5. You would be ashamed not to know the name and use 
of every piece of furniture in the house, and we ought to 
be as familiar with every object in the world — which is 
only a larger kind of house. You recollect the pretty 
story of Pizarro and the Peruvian Inca: how the Inca 
asked one of the Spaniards to write the word Dios (God) 
upon his thumb nail, and then, showing it to the rest, 
found only Pizarro unable to read it I Well, you will find 
as you grow older that this same name of God is written 
all over the world in little phenomena that occur under our 
eyes every moment, and I confess that I feel very much 
inclined to hang my head with Pizarro when I can not 
translate these hieroglyphics into my own vernacular. 

6. Now, I write all this to you, my dear Charlie, not in 
the least because it is considered proper for uncles to bore 
their nephews with musty moralities and advice ; but I 
should be quite willing that you should think me a 
bore if I could only be the means of impressing upon you 
the importance of observing^ and the great fact that we 
can not properly observe till we have learned how. Edu- 
cation, practice, and especially a determination not to be 
satisfied with remarking that side of an object which 
happens to catch our eye first when we first see it — 
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these gradually make an observer. The faculty, once 
acquired, becomes at length another sense which works 
mechanically. 

7. I think I have sometimes noticed in you an impa- 
tience of mind which you should guard against carefully. 
Pin this maxim up in your memory — that Nature abhors 
the credit system, and that we never get anything in life 
till we have paid for it. Anything good, I mean ; evil 
things we always pay for afterwards, and always when 
we find it hardest to do it. By paying for them, of 
course, I mean laboring for them. Tell me how much 
good solid work a young man has in him, and I will erect 
a horoscope for him as accurate as Guy Mannering's for 
young Bertram. Talents are absolutely nothing to a 
man except he have the faculty of work along with them. 
They, in fact, turn upon him and worry him, as Actaeon's 
dogs did — you remember the story? Patience and per- 
severance — these are the sails and the rudder even of 
genius, without which it is only a wretched hulk upon 
the waters. 

8. It is not fair to look a gift horse in the mouth, unless, 
indeed, it be a wooden horse, like that which carried the 
Greeks into Troy ; but my lecture on patience and finish 
was apropos of your letter, which was more careless in its 
chirography and (here and there) in its composition than 
I liked. Always make a thing as good as you can. 
Otherwise it was an excellent letter, because it told what 
you had seen and what you were doing — certainly better 
as a letter than this of mine, which is rather a sermon. 
But read it, my dear Charlie, as the advice of one who 
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takes a sincere interest in you. I hope to hear from you 
again, and my answer to your next shall be more enter- 
taining. 

I remain your loving uncle, 

J. R. Lowell. 

I. Notes: (2) mus'quash is the American Indian word foi 
muskraU 

(5) Pizar'ro" was the Spaniard who invaded Peru in 1532 and 
conquered that country. At that time the monarch of Peru was 
called the Inca. 

(7) " Guy Mannering w is the title, as well as the hero, of one of Sir 
Walter Scott's novels. 

(7) Ac tas'on (ak te'fin) was a fabled huntsman who was changed by 
Diana into a stag, and afterwards worried and killed by his own dogs. 

XL Suggestions : Consult a dictionary for the pronunciation and 
meaning of the following words: maritime, lichens, phenomena, 
hieroglyphics, vernacular, horoscope, apropos, chirography, sincere. 

What advice did Mr. Lowell give to his nephew? Why do you 
think it good? How can you profit by this advice? 



XLVIII. MAHMOOD THE IMAGE BREAKER. 
By James Russell Lowell. 

1. Old events have modern meanings ; only that sur- 

vives 
Of past history which finds kindred in all hearts and 
lives. 

2. Mahmood once, the idol breaker, spreader of the Faith, 
Was at Sumnat tempted sorely, as the legend saith. 

3. In the great pagoda's center, monstrous and abhorred, 
Granite on a throne of granite, sat the temple's lord. 
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4. Mahmood paused a moment, silenced by the silent face 
That, with eyes of stone unwavering, awed the 

ancient place. 

5. Then the Brahmins knelt before him, by his doubt 

made bold, 
Pledging for their idol's ransom countless gems and 
gold. 

6. Gold was yellow dirt to Mahmood, but of precious use, 
Since from it the roots of power suck a potent juice. 

7. " Were yon stone alone in question, this would please 

me well," 
Mahmood said ; " but, with the block there, I my 
truth must sell. 

8. " Wealth and rule slip down with Fortune, as her 

wheel turns round ; 
He who keeps his faith, he only can not be dis- 
crowned. 

9. " Little were a change of station, loss of life or crown, 
But the wreck were past retrieving if the Man fell 

down." 

10. So his iron mace he lifted, smote with might and 

main, 
And the idol, on the pavement tumbling, burst in 
twain. 

il. Luck obeys the downright striker ; from the hollow 
core, 
Fifty times the Brahmins 9 offer deluged all the floor. 
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XLIX. THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
By James Russell Lowell. 

1. When a deed is done for Freedom, through the broad 

earth's aching breast 
Runs a thrill of joy prophetic, trembling on from east 

to west, 
And the slave, where'er he cowers, feels the soul 

within him climb 
To the awful verge of manhood, as the energy 

sublime 
Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the thorny 

stem of Time. 

2. Through the walls of hut and palace shoots the 

instantaneous throe, 

When the travail of the Ages wrings earth's systems 
to and fro ; 

At the birth of each new Era, with a recognizing 
start, 

Nation wildly looks at nation, standing with mute 
lips apart, 

And glad Truth's yet mightier man-child leaps be- 
neath the Future's heart. 

3. So the Evil's triumph sendeth, with a terror and a 

chill, 
Under continent to continent, the sense of coming ill, 
And the slave, where'er he cowers, feels his sym- 
pathies with God 
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In hot tear-drops ebbing earthward, to be drunk up 

by the sod, 
Till a corpse crawls round unburied, delving in the 

nobler clod, 

4. For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears 

along, 
Round the earth's electric circle, the swift flash of 

right or wrong ; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity's 

vast frame 
Through its ocean-sundered fibers feels the gush of 

joy or shame ; — 
In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal 

claim. 

5. Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 

decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good 

or evil side ; 
Some great cause, God's new Messiah, offering each 

the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep 

upon the right, 
And the choice goes by forever 'twixt that darkness 

and that light. 

6. Hast thou chosen, O my people, on whose party thou 

shalt stand, 
Ere the Doom from its worn sandals shakes the dust 
against our land ? 
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Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet 'tis Truth alone 

is strong, 
And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her 

throng 
Troops of beautiful, tall angels, to enshield her from 

all wrong. 

7. Backward look across the ages and the beacon 

moments see, 
That, like peaks of some sunk continent, jut through 

Oblivion's sea ; 
Not an ear in court or market for the low foreboding cry 
Of those Crises, God's stern winnowers, from whose 

feet earth's chaff must fly ; 
Never shows the choice momentous till the judgment 

hath passed by. 

8. Careless seems the great Avenger ; history's pages 

but record 
One death grapple in the darkness 'twixt old systems 

and the Word ; 
Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 

throne, — 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and, behind the 

dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch 

above His own. 

9. We see dimly in the Present what is small and what 

is great, 
Slow of faith how weak an arm may turn the iron 
helm of fate, 
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But the soul is still oracular ; amid the market's din, 
List the ominous stern whisper from the Delphic cave 

within, — 
"They enslave their children's children who make 

compromise with sin." 

10. Slavery, the earth-born Cyclops, fellest of the giant 

brood, 
Sons of brutish Force and Darkness, who have 

drenched the earth with blood, 
Famished in his self-made desert, blinded by our 

purer day, 
Gropes in yet unblasted regions for his miserable 

prey ; — 
Shall we guide his gory fingers where our helpless 

children play? 

U. Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her 
wretched crust, 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and 'tis pros- 
perous to be just ; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward 
stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had 
denied. 

12. Count me o'er earth's chosen heroes, — they were 
souls that stood alone, 

While the men they agonized for hurled the con- 
tumelious stone, 
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Stood serene, and down the future saw the golden 

beam incline 
To the side of perfect justice, mastered by their faith 

divine, 
By one man's plain truth to manhood and to God's 

supreme design. 

13. By the light of burning heretics Christ's bleeding feet 

I track, 

Toiling up new Calvaries ever with the cross that 
turns not back, 

And these mounts of anguish number how each gen- 
eration learned 

One new, word of that grand Credo which in prophet 
hearts hath burned 

Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face 
to heaven upturned. 

14. For Humanity sweeps onward : where to-day the 

martyr stands, 
On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his 

hands ; 
Far in front the cross stands ready and the crackling 

fagots burn, 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe 

return 
To glean up the scattered ashes into History's golden 

urn. 

15. 'Tis as easy to be heroes as to sit the idle slaves 

Of a legendary virtue carved upon our fathers' 
graves, 
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Worshipers of light ancestral make the present light 

a crime ; — 
Was the Mayflower launched by cowards, steered by 

men behind their time ? 
Turn those tracks toward Past or Future, that make 

Plymouth Rock sublime ? 

16. They were men of present valor, stalwart old icono- 

clasts, 
Unconvinced by ax or gibbet that all virtue was the 

Past's ; 
But we make their truth our falsehood, thinking that 

hath made us free, 
Hoarding it in moldy parchments, while our tender 

spirits flee 
The rude grasp of that great Impulse which drove 

them across the sea. 

17. They have rights who dare maintain them ; we are 

traitors to our sires, 
Smothering in their holy ashes Freedom's new-lit 

altar fires; 
Shall we make their creed our jailer ? Shall we, in 

our haste to slay, 
From the tombs of the old prophets steal the funeral 

lamps away 
To light up the martyr fagots round the prophets of 

to-day ? 

18. New occasions teach new duties ; Time makes ancient 

good uncouth ; 
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They must upward still, and onward, who would 

keep abreast of Truth ; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp fires ! we ourselves 

must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the 

desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future's portal with the Past's 

blood-rusted key. 




THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Through the medium of the regular text-book and 
literary classics, and under the immediate direction of 
the teacher, the pupil may do much in the schoolroom to 
beget a taste for reading ; but the reading habit must be 
developed, if developed at all, by the work which the 
pupil does outside the classroom. It is suggested that a 
properly selected School Library affords the cheapest and 
surest means of fixing the habit of reading good litera- 
ture, — a habit whose value is incalculable in estimating 
its influence in favor of a broad and genuine culture. 

It is confidently believed that the School Library should 
be directly related to the pupil's text-book, and thus afford 
the means of directly extending the work of the school- 
room. The list below will be of special interest and sig- 
nificance to schools that are using The Progressive Course 
in Reading, Fifth Book, but the works mentioned would 
be desirable in any School Library. 

PART I. 



TITLES 
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TRL» 


AUTHOBS 


Swiss Family Robinson 


Wyss 


David Copperfield 


Dickens 


Being a Boy 


Warner 


Ben-Hur 


Wallace 


HajjiBaba . . . . . 


Morier 


Tales of a Grandfather 


Scott 


Hiawatha 


Longfellow 


Grandfather** Chair . 


Hawthorne 


Last of the Mohicans . . 


Cooper 


Ages Ago 


Garrington 


Cricket on the Hearth . 


Dickens 


Chemical History of a 




Barnaby Rudge . . . 


Dickens 


Candle 


Faraday 


A Boy I Knew .... 


Hutton 


Views Afoot . . . 


Taylor 
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r ii. 




Mill on the Floss . . . 


Eliot 


History of Columbus . 


Irving 


Vicar of Wakefield . . 


Goldsmith 


Astoria 


Irving 


House of Seven Gables . 


Hawthorne 


The Oregon Trail . . 


Parkman 


Ivanhoe 


Scott 


Conquest of Mexico . . 


Prescott 


Les Miserables .... 


Hugo 


Julius Csesar .... 


Shakespeare 


Don Quixote .... 


Cervantes 


Letters 


Lowell 


Pickwick Papers . . . 


Dickens 


Tales from Shakespeare, 


Lamb 



The poems of Scott, Campbell, O'Reilly, Moore, Whlttler, Longfellow, 
Goethe. Schiller, Byron, Poe, Holmes, Saxe, Tennyson, and Burns. 
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